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REFLECTIONS 


OFFERED  PRINCIPALLY 


FOR  THE  USE  OF  SCHOOLS. 


BY  GEORGE  DILLWYN. 
I     .  -J 


BUilLmGTOJ^y   JV".  J. 

PkINTED  for  the  ArTHOB, 

Bx  Davib  Aixinsow. 


District  of  MnO' Jersey ^  ss, 

BE  IT  REMEMBERED,  That  on  the  sixth  day  of  Oc- 
tober,  m  the  fortieth  year  of  the  independence  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  George  Dillwyn,  of  the  said 
district,  hath  deposited  in  this  office  the  title  of  a  book,  the 
right  whereof  he  claims  as  author,  in  the  words  following, 

«  Occasional  Rejiections,  offered  tirincifially  for  the 
«  use  of  Schools,  by  George  Dillwyn.'* 

In  conformity  to  an  Act  for  the  encouragement  of  learn- 
ing, by  securing  the  copies  of  maps,  charts,  and  books,  to 
the  authors  and  proprietors  of  such  copies,  during  the  times 
therein  mentioned;  and  also  to  the  Act,  entitled,  an  Act  sup- 
plementary to  the  Act  entitled,  an  Act  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  learning,  by  securing  the  copies  of  maps,  charts, 
and  books,  to  the  authors  and  proprietors  of  such  copies, 
during  the  times  therein  mentioned,  and  extending  the  be- 
nefits thereof  to  the  arts  of  designing,  etching,  and  ene-ra- 
ving  historical  and  other  prints. 

ROBERT  BOGGS, 
Ckrkofthe  district  of  JS/env- Jersey. 


PREFACE. 


THESE  detached  cursory  thoughts,  occasionaL 
ly  penned  at  leisure  hours  as  an  aid  to  reflection, 
having  been  lately  shown  to  a  few  of  the  publishers 
intimate  acquaintance,  he  has  been  encouraged  to 
commit  them  to  the  press;  and  they  are  now  offered 
to  thepublick,  though  with  but  little  attention  to  or- 
der m^  connexion,  in  the  hope  that  they  may  at  least 
contribute  to  the  compilation  of  more  complete 
school  books, 

*iny  candid  remarks,  from  those  who  have  the 
same  important  end  in  view,  will  be  acceptable,  and 
may  be  addressed  either  to  the  pnnter,  or 

The  Publisher, 


ERRATA. 


Page  3.  <'<•  CHAPTER  I."  might  have  been  omitted. 

29.  "CHAPTER   II."    should   have   been   CHAP- 

TERI. 

31.  Line  3.  "  To  distinguish"  &c.  is  a  separate  para- 
graph from  what  precedes  it. 

To  answer  the  Title  Page,  the  head  line,  instead  of  "  The 
Youth's  Instrui;tQr"  should  have  b^en  Occasional 
Re/lections, 


THE 

YOUTH  S  INSTRIUCTOR 


CHAPTER,  1. 

WRITING    COPIES. 


A 

All  human  excellence  is  comparative. 

Acquire  virtuous  habits. 
Avoid  idleness. 
Associate  with  the  wise. 
Avoid  all  extremes. 
Accuse  not  the  absent. 
A  nimble  tongue  often  trips. 
All  virtues  harmonize. 
A  clear  conscience  fears  no  accusation. 
An  upright  pillar  will  bear  a  great  weight. 
A  timely  kindness  is  a  double  good. 
An  honest  man  is  such  without  a  law. 

Affliction  is  the  school  of  wisdom. 
A  good  life  is  sound  philosophy. 
Affectation  invites  ridicule. 
A  clear  conscience  is  health  to  tlie  soul. 
A  suspicious  mind  is  a  vexatious  companion. 
Attach  no  reproach  to  mere  poverty. 

A  giddy  head  makes  bad  steerage. 
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Anger  is  a  real  approach  to  insanity. 
All  who  swim  in  sin,  must  sink  in  sorrow, 
A  virtuous  mind  loathes  flattery. 
*  A  will  subdued  prepares  for  good- 
A  good  end  warrants  not  the  use  of  bad  means. 

A  vain  mind  is  dangerously  ill. 
Asseveration  does  not  always  remove  doubt. 
An  evil  mind  is  naturally  suspicious, 

A  blank  is  better  than  a  falsehood. 

Anger  should  never  punish. 
Avoid  all  affectation. 
A  bad  example  is  infectious 
Avoid  hasty  promises. 
Avarice  is  insatiable. 
Assert  with  caution. 
Ambition  is  the  torch  of  discord. 
A  faithful  friend  is  invaluable. 
A  good  man's  talk  is  in  his  walk 
A  man  of  sense  declines  offence. 
Anger  restrained,  is  conquest  gained. 
All  is  not  gained  that  is  gathered. 
Accustom  thyself  to  method. 
A  good  education  is  a  fair  portion. 
A  Judge  is  guilty  who  connives  at  guilt. 
A  covetous  person  is  always  in  want. 
Adversity  is  the  criterion  of  friendship. 
A  tale-bearer  is  the  hawker  of  mischief. 
A  dangerous  coast  requires  a  skilful  pilot. 
Abundance  seldom  lessens  our  wants. 
A  well-spent  day  prepares  for  sweet  repose. 
A  quiet  conscience  is  the  balm  of  life. 
A  frugal  plenty  marks  the  wise  man*s  board. 
A  batl  proiiiise  is  better  broken  than  kept. 


Writing  Copies. 

B 

Be  not  generous  at  the  expense  of  justice. 

By  obedience,  men  learn  to  govern. 
Be  not  proud  even  of  well-doing. 
Banquet  not  upon  borrowing. 
Be  more  ready  to  hear  than  to  speak. 

Be  deaf  to  detraction. 

Blame  no  one  unheard. 

Be  not  ungrateful. 
By  giving  way  to  sin,  afflictions  enter  in. 

Be  rather  despised  than  criminal 
Bad  company  ruins  many. 
Beware  of  groundless  suspicion. 
Be  careful  of  thy  reputation. 

Beasts  of  prey,  shun  the  day. 

Be  firm  in  a  good  cause. 
Be  more  in  substance  than  in  show. 
Beauty  without  virtue  often  proves  a  snare. 
Bad  is  the  condition  that  loathes  admonition. 
Be  cautious  in  forming  connectionsv 
Barter  not  peace  for  pleasure. 

Be  courteous  to  all. 

Be  not  hasty  to  judge. 

Be  slow  in  designing. 

Blame  with  reluctance. 

Be  slow  to  censure. 

Beauty  soon  fades. 
Bad  actions  mostly  lead  to  wotse. 
Be  steady  in  virtuous  pursuits. 
Borrow  not  of  future  time. 
Be  content  with  a  competency. 
Beware  of  parties  and  factions. 
Benevolence  expands  the  mind. 
Be  sure  to  prize  time  as  it  flies. 
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Boastuig  is  one  mark  of  a  coward. 
Bfe  willing  to  do  well  without  praise. 
Be  cautious  in  thy  choice  of  books. 
Buy  not  repentance  with  thy  money. 
Be  more  ready  to  censure  thyself  t^an  otheiw* 

C 
Contentment  is  true  riches. 
Charity  is  the  spring  of  all  moral  virtue. 
Civility  softens  social  intercourse. 
Cheerfulness  is  the  privilege  of  innocence. 
Custom  without  reason  is  ancient  error. 
Charity  makes  the  best  it  can  of  every  thing. 
Corrupt  speech  indicates  a  distempered  mind. 
Censure  often  springs  from  impatience. 
Confession  of  sin  without  amendment,  obtains  no  pardon. 

Conscience  Beither  flatters  nor  deceives. 
Counsel,  to  be  effectual,  should  be  seasonable.  » 

Contempt  leaves  a  deeper  scar  than  anger. 

Confidence  is  essential  to  friendship. 
Covetous  Blinds  naturally  fear  want. 
Courtesy  engages  esteem. 
Contend  not  against  right. 
Contemn  not  the  poor. 
Condemn  no  man  unhearfl. 
Ccaitradict  with  caution. 
Clean  hearts  naake  clear  heada. 
Confine  thy  studies  to  what  is  useful. 
Conquest  is  often  gained  by  suffering. 
Crafty  persons  often  cheat  themselves. 
Charity,  though  forbearing,  is  not  blind. 
Count  well  the  cost  of  what  thou  doest. 
Connivance  makes  us  parties  to  error. 
Contend  not  eagerly  about  trifles. 
Change  not  an  old  friend  for  a  new  acquaintance. 
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Constancy  in  friendship  denotes  a  generous  mind. 
Corrected  error  serves  for  a  way-mark. 
Contrivers  of  mischief  often  entrap  themselves. 
Cheap  things,  if  unnecessary,  are  too  dear. 

D 
Diligence  is  productive. 
Do  well  and  boast  not. 
Devotion  in  solitude  is  most  likely  to  be  true. 

Do  thy  best,  and  leave  the  rest. 
Difficulties  are  often  increased  by  mismanagement. 

Denying  a  fault  doubles  it. 
Diseases  are  more  easily  prevented  than  cured. 
Delay  often  frustrates  good  designs* 
Devotion  is  a  refuge  from  human  fi-ailty. 

Distrust  is  the  bane  of  friendship. 
Desire  rather  to  be  innocent  than  to  appear  so. 
Diffidence  and  caution  are  preservatives  from  error. 
Dare  to  be  right. 
Despise  i:!jo  man. 
Deride  not  infirmities. 
Divulge  not  a  secret. 
Discretion  is  a  cardinal  virtue. 
Depend  not  on  the  stores  of  others. 
Doubt  often  precedes  certainty. 
Disdain  not  thy  inferiors. 
Debate  not  with  temptation. 
Doubts  should  not  excite  contention,  but  inquiry.. 
Deviations  from  rectitude  are  approaches  to  sin. 
Dupiicity  and  friendship  are  not  congenial. 
Dispute  not  merely  for  argument-sake. 
Diamonds  appear  to  most  advantage  in  the  dark. 

E 

Endeavour  to  improve* 

Example  is  powerful. 

a2 
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Exercise  invigorates^ 
Examine  motives  rather  than  effects. 
Experience  is  an  able  counsellor. 

Excess  is  always  hurtful. 
Equality  of  condition  is  pleasant. 
Extravagance  in  apparel  is  a  costly  folly. 
Every  moment  subtracts /rom  what  it  adds  to  our  lives. 
Expect  not  an  exemption  from  trouble. 
Education  is  an  important  charge. 
Enforce  not  truth  by  asseveration. 
Enrich  not  thyself  by  oppression. 

Engrave  mercies  in  gratitude. 

Exercise  promotes  health. 
Enumerate  thy  own,  but  not  another's  faults. 
Every  deviation  from  virtue  is  an  approach  to  vice. 
Encouragement  increases  with  success. 
Enmity  is  not  less  poisonous  than  prolifick. 
Early  rising  is  an  important  habit. 
Economy  and  method  maintain  order. 

Example  enforces  precept. 
Every  day  has  its  duty. 
Ever  consider  adulation  as  apocryphal. 

Economy  is  better  than  an  income. 
Egotism  is  disgusting. 

Envy  denotes  a  sickly  mind. 

Experience  is  a  convincing  teacher. 

Evil  company  is  seducing. 

Early  piety  is  often  permanent. 

Every  morning  is  a  new  mercy. 

Earthly  cares  have  many  snares.  . 
Equivocation  is  a  sneaking  vice. 
Evenness  of  temper  has  many  advantages. 
Eat  salt  with  the  wise  rather  tlian  sugar  whh  flatterers. 


Writing  Cofiies. 

F 

Frugality  is  a  good  revenue. 

Fulfil  thy  just  engagements. 

Few  are  innocently  idle. 

Fresh  air  is  a  free  benefit. 
Flatterers  are  put  to  flight  by  adversity. 
Few  persons  do  always  as  they  would  be  done  by. 
Friendship  doubles  our  joys  and  divides  our  griefs. 
Forgive  any  one  soorier  than  thyself. 
Familiar  thoughts  of  death  abate  its  terrors. 
Form  is  good,  but  not  formality. 

From  slanderers  turn  away. 
Fear  as  much  to  take  as  to  give  offence. 
Few  know  the  value  of  a  friend  till  they  lose  him. 
Fear  attends  guilt. 

Flattery  to  an  ingenuous  mind  is  loathsome. 

Fret  not  at  disappointments. 
Fashion  is  aptly  comparable  to  an  ignis  fatuus. 

Feasts  often  produce  fasts. 

Fly  from  the  allurements  of  vice. 

Flattery  is  the  food  of  vanity. 
Folly  exclaims  against  its  own  faults  ip  others. 
Frequent  transgression  makes  men  tilaves  to  sm. 
Favourites  are  generally  objects  of  envy. 
Fair  appearances  sometimes  cover  foul  minds. 
Familiarity  with  the  vicious  fosters  vice. 
From  evil  things  and  vain,  strive  ever  to  refrain. 
Filial  affection  is  the  balm  of  age. 
Forced  happiness  is  a  solecism  in  terms. 

Cx 

Good  seldom  comes  of  ill  gotten  pelf. 

Grasp  not  at  shado\>'^. 
Good  works  are  of  an  high  origin. 
Good  men  pass  by  offences,  and  shun  revenge. 
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Good  offices  are  the  cement  of  society. 
Good  examples  are  convincing  teachers. 
Gradual  progression  often  out-travels  bustling  haste. 
Garnish  not  thy  commendations  with  flattery. 
Good  pilots  gain  much  of  their  reputation  from  storms. 
Grudge  not  in  giving. 
'  Guard  against  passion. 

Give  not  to  be  seen. 
Grieve  not  in  murmurs. 
Goodness  only  is  true  greatness. 
Go  not  to  sleep  in  malice. 
Gold  may  be  bought  too  dear. 
Gentleness  is  amiable. 
Give  as  thou  wouldest  receive. 
Good  manners  engage  respect 
Guilt  embitters  afiliction. 
Guilt  starts  at  its  own  shadow. 
Gloss  not  thy  imperfections. 
Great  freshets  cleanse  foul  shores. 
Goodness,  not  greatness,  doth  the  mind  improve^ 
Great  minds  with  small  means,  ruin  many. 
Great  debates  often  grow  out  of  trifles. 
Glean  not  in  the  fields  of  the  envious. 

H 
Hope  is  a  cheering  companion. 
He  is  a  wise  man  who  knows  his  own  heart. 
Humility  is  sometimes  mistaken  for  servility. 
He  runs  well  who  outstrips  his  own  errors. 

He  who  doth  his  best,  doth  well. 
He  who  desires  to  be  grateful,  is  so. 
He  that  presumes  much,  has  much  to  fear. 
Happiness  is  increased  by  diff*usion. 
He  who  lives  to  die,  \vill  die  to  live. 
He  who  looks  well  to  himself,  never  lacks  business. 
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He  is  tall  enough  who  walks  uprightly. 

He  is  not  poor  who  hath  enough. 

Happiness  is  not  an  exotick. 
Help  the  helpless. 
Hear  patiently,  if  thou  wouldest  speak  well.- 
Hope  and  fear  are  essentials  in  religion. 
Happy  are  they  whose  pleasure  is  their  duty: 
He  who  has  virtue  of  his  own,  need  not  boast  of  his  ancestors. 
Habituate  thyself  to  useful  employments. 
He  who  scoffs  at  the  crooked  had  need  go  upright  himself 
He  who  has  far  to  go,  should  not  hurry. 
He  who  conquers  himself,  is  a  hero  indeed. 
Humility  is  a  deep  which  no  man  can  fathom. 

Hearts  should  not,  tliougli  heads  may,  differ. 

Haste  often  occasions  waste. 

High  winds  try  tall  trees. 

Honesty  is  better  than  policy. 

Humility  is  the  way  to  true  honour. 
Hope  is  a  rich  cordial. 
High  buildings  require  firm  foundations. 
He  who  injures  another,  injures  himself. 
Honesty  has  one  face — flattery  two. 
He  must'  fear  many,  whom  many  fear. 
IJesitate  a  little  before  thou  speakest  positively. 

Hug  not  thy  benefits  to  death. 

Happiness  and  sin  are  incompatible. 

Happiness  is  the  crown  of  virtue. 

He  is  not  truly  rich  who  covets  more. 
Humility  seeks  neither  the  first  place  nor  the  last  word. 
He  that  would  advance  should  not  look  backward. 
Honest  poverty  is  better  than  wealthy  fraud. 
Hasty  resolutions  are  more  easily  formed  than  /z(?rformed. 

High-rigged  ships  require  much  ballast.       [truth. 
He  is  an  adept  in  language,  who  never  deviates  from  the 
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I 

In  all  thy  undertakings,  consider  the  motive  and  the  end. 
It  is  a  poor  soil  that  yields  notliing  to  culture.  [men. 

If  sensuality  were  happiness,  beasts  would  be  happier  than 

Indolence  stupifies  the  senses. 
I*  is  true  courage,  to  shun  false  pleasure. 
In  corrupt  company,  even  innocence  is  unsafe. 
Innocent  poverty  is  better  than  guilty  affluence. 
It  is  always  term-time  in  the  court  of  conscience. 
It  is  better  to  Want  relief,  than  a  disposition  to  affprd  it; 
Indolence  is  an  inlet  to  vice. 
Integrity  fortifies  the  mind. 
Jest  not  on  serious  subjects. 
Justice  eyes  not  persons,  but  the  cause. 

Ingenuous  minds  conciliate  esteenfh 
Innocence  is  unsuspecting. 
In  doubtful  cases  be  deliberate. 
Innocence  is  tranquil. 
It  is  not  a  bad  memory  that  forgets  injuries, 
Justice  is  the  first  of  all  moral  virtues. 

In  slander  take  no  part. 
Injure  not  thy  conscience. 
Judge  not  hastily. 
Innocence  loves  the  light* 
Insuk  not  the  distressed. 
In  duty's  way,  avoid  delay. 
Idleness  invites  temptation. 
Ingratitude  is  odious. 
Judge  no  one  unheard. 
In  silence  seek  the  path  of  peace, 
Jest  not  v/ith  sacred  things. 
Ignorance  is  often  presumptuous. 
In  all  thy  actions,  aim  at  right. 
Intemperance  generates  disease. 
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If  thou  woiildest  triumph,  overcome  thyself. 

It  is  more  safe  to  be  beloved  than  admired. 

Jaundiced  eyes  see  most  things  yellow. 

It  is  bad  gain  by  which  we  lose  our  peace. 

Idleness  often  leads  to  indigence. 

Idleness  is  the  nest  in  which  mischief  lays  its  eggss. 

Innocence  is  a  beauteous  robe. 
If  there  is  a  will,  there  is  mostly  away. 
It  is  better  to  be  suspected  than  to  be  guilty. 

Ignorance  is  not  always  error. 
Injuries  often  recoil  on  the  perpetrator. 

If  thy  walk  be  long,  go  leisurely. 

Improve  thy  time  now  in  thy  prime. 
If  thou  meanest  to  advance,  eye  those  before  thee. 
It  is  a  good  condition,  that  needs  no  admonition. 
If  thou  wouldest  disarm  sin,  resist  its  first  motions. 
Justice  delayed  is  little  better  than  justice  denied. 
It  is  bad  to  do  the  work  of  wolves  in  the  clothing  t)f  sheep. 
It  is  wise,  when  we  know  our  duty,  to  do  it. 

K 
Kindness  to  dependants  engages  their  respect: 

Keen  tools  require  skilful  hands. 

Kinsfolk  should  cultivate  harmony.  v 

Kindness  generates  its  kind. 
Know  thyself. 

Keep  to  thy  word  with  caie. 
Keep  within  compass. 
Knaveiyis  ever  suspicious. 
Kindness  pacifies  anger. 

Knavery  often  outwits  itself. 

Knowledge  is  often  opposed  to  \\isdom. 

Kindness  neglected  makes  friendship  suspected. 
Knots  that  may  be  untied,  should  not  be  cut. 
Knowledge,  for  the  most  part,  is  but  the  echo  of  wisdom. 
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Keep  thy  copy  in  view^  lest  thou  repeat  thy  own  errors.  , 
Kind  actions  are  often  long  remembered. 

Kiss  the  rod,  that  corrects  thy  errors. 
Keep  on  good  terms  with  thy  conscience. 
Knavery  often  circumvents  itself. 
L 
Let  not  injuries  provoke  thee  to  retaliate  thetti. 
Labour  becomes  easy  by  practice. 
Let  all  thy  amusements  be  innocent. 
Learning  is  ornamental. 
Laugh  not  at  thy  own  foibles  in  another. 
Learn  nothing  that  must  be  unlearned. 
Let  nothing  ever  induce  thjee  to  utter  a  falsehood. 
Learn  to  estimate  all  things  by  their  real  usefulness. 
Liberality  without  discretion,  is  not  true  generosity. 
Learn  in  silence  what  thou  wouldest  make  thy  own. 
Love  thy  enenjies,  if  thou  wouldest  be  safe  from  tJifem. 
^  Laziness  always  wants  time. 

Labour  increases  strength. 
Live  not  to  thyself  only. 
Last  is  not  always  least. 
Live  in  peace  with  all  men. 
Love  virtue  simply  for  its  own  sake. 
Let  thy  vices  die  before  thee. 
Let  not  the  sun  go  down  before  thy  anger. 
Let  thy  narrations  be  precisely  true. 
Love  and  fidelity  are  inseparable. 
Let  prudence  guard  all  thy  pleasures. 
Leave  not  a  certain  for  uncertain  good. 
Launch  not  thy  bark  in  a  storm. 
Loiter  not  when  time  is  ahead. 
Let  no  injuries  induce  thee  to  commit  them. 
Let  justice  hold,  and  mercy  turn  the  scale. 
Laziness  is  easily  overtaken  by  want. 
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Life's  current  holds  its  course,  and  ne'er  returns. 
Learn  to  live  as  thou  dost  wish  to  die. 
Let  others  faults  remind  thee  of  thy  own. 
Learning  should  correct  our  erroneous  habits. 

M 
Most  things  are  practicable  to  the  willing. 
Moderate  labour  makes  rest  refreshing. 
Many  things  are  valued  more  for  their  rarity  than  their  u^c 
Make  not  a  business  of  recreation. 

Merit  shuns  applause. 

Method  in  business  saves  time. 

Make  not  another's  quarrels  thine. 
Mirth  at  the  expence  of  virtue,  is  pregnant  with  woe. 

Meddle  not  where  thou  hast  no  business. 
Many  assume  virtue's  livery,  who  shun  her  service. 
Men,  like  watches,  should  be  valued  by  their  goings. 
Many  suffer  from  the  fear  of  suffering. 
Modesty  and  humility  are  ever  engaging. 
Moderate  exercise  increases  strength. 

Mingle  not  murmuring  with  sorrow. 

Mix  not  upbraiding  with  admonition. 
Minds  asham'd  of  poverty,  would  be  proud  of  affluence. 
Many  of  our  wants  are  imaginary. 

Mix  not  sin  with  sorrow. 
Modesty  wins  esteem. 
Many  fall  by  climbing. 

Mediocrity  is  the  safest  state. 

Make  not  haste  to  be  rich*' 

Much  laughter  denotes  folly. 

Many  probabilities  prove  false. 

More  have  speech  than  wisdom. 

More  than  enough  often  runs  to  waste. 

Make  no  excuse  for  doing  wrong. 

Mistake  not  signs  for  substance*  - 
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Men  may  be  judged  of  by  their  associates  and  books. 
Most  men  have  more  advantages  than  they  improve. 
Many  know  more  of  rigl  ,^.  than  they  practise. 
Malice  seldom  wants  a  mark  to  shoot  at. 

'     N 
None  but  the  vicious  deride  virtue. 
Nothing  essential  to  happiness  is  unattainable. 
Never  put  modesty  to  the  blush. 
Negligence  exposes  us  to  temptation. 
Never  promise  to  do  evil. 
No  solitude  is  out  of  the  reach  of  temptation. 
No  one  can  wilfully  injure  another  without  hurting  himself. 
Neither  wealth  nor  honour  can  heal  a  wounded  conscience. 
Never  utter  a  falsehood  even  for  truth's-sake. 
Neglect  not  a  known  duty. 
Nibble  not  at  temptation. 
Noon-day  is  dark  to  the  blind. 
Never  indulge  a  vicious  thought,  lest  into  action  it  be  brought. 
No  one  should  be  weary  of  well-doing. 
Nothing  is  properly  evil,  but  sin. 
Nicety  is  not  always  neatness. 
No  evil  thing  can  be  well  done. 
Nothing  injurious  can  be  truly  religious. 
No  one  loses  his  virtue  against  his  will. 
Negligence  exposes  us  to  temptation. 

Neap  tides  discover  dangerous  shoals. 
None  are  more  rich  than  those  who  are  content. 
No  real  virtue  is  distinct  from  religion. 
Nature  has  provided  us  with  one  tongue,  but  with  two  ears. 

O 
One  blot  is  often  a  prelude  to  many. 

Overcome  evil  with  good. 
Oppress  not  the  poor. 
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Own  what  is  right  in  all. 
Our  real  wants  are  cheaply  supplied. 
^  Obliging  conduct  gains  deserved  esteem. 
Ostentation  depreciates  even  merit. 
Of  all  tame  animals,  the  flatterer  is  most  mischievous. 
Our  reputation  depends  much  on  the  company  we  prefeje* 
Oaths  are  often  a  skreen  to  knavery. 

Of  all  forms,  re-form  is  the  best. 

Offer  advice  with  caution. 
Outrage  and  cunning,  are  the  valour  and  prudence  of  brute.S". 
Oaths  naturally  produce  a  plentiful  crop  of  perjuries. 
Over-rate  nothing  mutable. 
Observe  method  in  business. 
Overbear  not  the  diffident.      # 
Open  thy  mouth  for  the  dumb. 
On  willing  and  nilling  much  depends. 
Obliging  behaviour  gains  respect. 
Opposition  often  strengthens  error. 
Observe  thy  own,  rather  than  the  mistakes  of  others^ 
One  error  often  generates  many. 
Our  ablest  is  our  nearest  friend. 
Obstinacy  is  one  sign  of  a  bad  cause. 
Over-exertion  always  lessens  strength. 
Overtumers  are  often  involved  in  the  ruins. 
One  danger  sometimes  averts  another. 
Obstinacy  is  unfavourable  to  the  discovery  of  truth. 
One  crime  cannot  be  a  proper  remedy  for  another. 
Our  deepest  knowledge  is  ourselves  to  know. 
Ostentatious  liberality  is  its  own  pay -master. 
One  vice  is  more  expensive  than  many  virtues. 
Open  reproof  is  better  than  secret  disaffection. 

P 
perfection  is  not  the  attribute  of  man. 
Plead  for  the  dumb. 


\ 
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Promise  with  caution. 
Prosperity  often  hides  men  from  themselves. 
Punctuality  in  business  engages  confidence. 
Philosophy  should  be  directed  to  an  improvement  in  virtue. 
Persecution  is  ill  adapted  to  convincement. 

Prove  vfoil  what  thou  preferest. 
Part  not  with  an  old  friend  for  a  new  acquaintance. 

Peace  is  the  companion  of  virtue. 
Prefer  useful  to  ostentatious  things. 
Passionate  tempers  are  their  own  torment. 
Prosperity  gains  friends,  and  adversity  tries  then^. 
Peace  of  mind  should  be  prefered  to  bodily  safety. 

Piety  is  the  best  panoply. 
Passion  leaves  us  weaker  than  it  finds  us. 
Piety  admits  not  of  excessive  sorrow. 

Patience  lightens  Affliction. 
Prefer  substance  to  shadoAV?. 
Patterns  are  more  wanted  than  precepts. 
Precipitation  may  ruin  the  best  designs. 
Prodigality  often  passes  for  generosity^ 
l^refer  not  foreign  vanity  to  home-discretioi>. 
Pursue  useful  studies. 
Promise  not  for  others. 
Parley  not  with  temptation* 
Practice  lessens  difficulty. 
Prefer  not  wit  to  solid  sense. 
Profusion  leads  to  penury. 
Prepare  to  meet  death  as  a  friend. 

Prescribe  not  to  thy  physician. 
Put  not  out  to  sea  in  a  storm. 
Purchase  not  a  friend  with  gifts. 
Prosperity  is  apt  to  increase  self-confidence. 

Pity  towards  an  enemy  is  noble. 
Pride  and  ingratitude  are  nearly  related. 
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Peace  of  conscience  is  beginning  bliss. 

Ponder  well  thy  out-sets. 

Persist  not  in  any  known  error. 

Patience  alleviates  distress. 

Poor  pasture  is  easily  overstocked. 

Pry  not  into  the  affairs  of  others. 

Parlour  feasts  extinguish  kitchen  fires. 
Praise  is  most  shunned  by  the  praise -worthy. 
Prosperity  is  not  less  dangerous  to  virtue  than  adtersity. 
Prepare  for  the  worst,  and  hope  for  the  best. 
Poverty  wants  some — avarice  all  things. 
Progressive  virtue  wins  the  prize  at  last. 

Quick  resentments  have  often  proved  destructive.    . 
Quarrels  are  easier  begun  than  ended.  ♦      [tion . 

Querying  is  more  proper  on  doubtful  occasions,  than  asser- 

Quibbling  forbids  confidence.  ' 

Quagmires  commonly  have  smooth  surfaces.  ' 

Quacks  are  generally  more  venturesome  than  skilful. 

Quotations  should  not  be  mutilated. 
Quarrelsome  people  do  better  at  fasts  than  feasts.. 

Quietude  of  mind  is  virtue's  asylum. 
Qualification  for  usefulness  is  acquired  by  study. 
Quit  all  bad  company. 
Quarrel  not  with  any. 

Qualify  thyself  for  action  by  study. 

Quarrels  and  strife,  avoid  through  life. 
Quiet  minds,  like  smooth  waters,  reflect  clearly. 
Quench  passion's  heat,  permit  it  not  to  blaze. 
Quaint  sayings  are  often  long  remembered. 
Questions  are  easier  proposed,  than  rightly  answercLck 

Quibbling  is  nearly  akin  to  lying. 
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R 

Religion  abases  the  lofty,  and  exalts  the  lowly. 
Religion  and  enmity  are  incompatible. 

Rather  hope  the  best  than  fear  the  worst. 
Resist  at  first  if  thou  wouldst  avercome. 
Religion  purifies  our  temporal  enjoyments. 
Rectitude  of  will  is  the  perfection  of  virtue. 
Repi-^hension  is  a  better  sign  of  friendship  than  flattery. 
•Richer  make  us  neither  wise  nor  healthy. 
Rich  persons  should  be  almoners  to  the  poor. 
Right  reason  is  never  dissonant  to  truth. 
Repetition  makes  small  transgressions  great. 
Religion  is  reason  refined  from  the  dregs  of  sense.-     ^ 
♦    Riches  are  precarious. 
•Rather  suff'er  than  do  wrong. 
•  Reproach  not  the  unhappy. 
^Reports  often  out-travel  truth. 

*  Religion  regulates  the  will  and  aifections. 

•  Rate  thy  acquisitions  by  their  utility. 

Reflection  improves  the  understanding;. 
'  Riches  without  beneficence  impoverish  the  mind. 
Reformers  should  begin  with  themselves. 
Retaliation  multiplies  offences. 
Reflection  is  a  rest  to  the  mind. 
Respect  is  often  lost  by  the  means  used  to  obtain  i^ 
Raillery  must  be  very  nice  not  to  offend. 
Ratheiv  follow  the  wise  than  lead  the  foolish. 
Reply  cautiously. 
Repentance  disarms  vice. 
Remove  not  a  land-marjj. 
Reprove  tenderly. 
Reprehend  with  delicacy-. 
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Revenge  not  thyself. 

Reliance,  on  Providence  is  peaceful. 

Rejoice  not  at  the  fall  of  an  enemy. 

Rule  gather  by  discretion  than  rigour^ 

Rebujve  not  thy  own  frailties  in  others. 

.  Rougih  shells  often  contain  sweet  kernels^ 

Respect  for  old  age  is  amiable  in  youth. 

Right  reason  and  truth  are  always  in  unison. 

Ridicule  is  the  froth  of  ill-nature. 

Reproof  is  more  safe  than  flattery. 

Renown  is  not  due  to  revenge. 

Rage  unopposed  soon  evaporates. 

Record  not  benefits  m  tlie  sand. 

Rediice  thy  wants  to  thy  means. 

Rather  be  despised  than  criminal. 

Reprove  vice,  but  pity  the  offender. 

Rashness  often  defeats  fair  designs. 
Rest  continued  long,  makes  indolence  grow  strong;. 
Reputation  gained  by  many  actions,  may  be  lost  by  one-.. 
Religion  is  best  understood  where  most  practised. 
Rather  muse  than  contend  on  doubtful  subjects. 

S 

Self-conceit  is  not  easy  to  be  convinced. 

Suffering  often  leads  to  victory. 

Season  thy  conversation  with  instructioift 
Soft  words  are  pacifying. 
Suit  thy  ends  to  thy  means. 
Security  invites  danger. 
S«lf-conceit  is  a  poor  guard  agamst  imposition. 

Slanderers,  like  flies,  delight  in  sores. 

Silence  is  the  nurse  of  Wisdom. 
Sfelf-praise  .should  be  punished  with  silence. 
Solitude  hath  no  charms  for  ambition. 

Superflmties  are  always  dear-bouglrt» 
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Superlative  commendation  is  near  akin  to  detraction. 
Suspect  no  one  of  evil  sooner  than  thyself. 

Sin  is  the  source  of  misery. 
Seek  that  first  which  is  first  in  value. 
Satirists  have  generally  strong  resentments.  . 
Self-examination  is  the  court  of  virtue. 
Self-love  is  the  natural  spring  of  action. 

Small  matches  may  fire  great  mines.' 
Seek  not  praise  for  well  doing. 

Suit  thy  ways  to  thy  means. 
Spare  if  thou  wouldst  have  to  spend. 
Sin  is  the  cause  of  shame.    . 
Such  as  we  sow  we  reap. 
Sheep  enrich  their  pasture. 
Speak  little  to  speak  well. 
Speech  is  peculiar  to  man. 
Suppress  evil  propensities. 
Sarcasm  is  venomous. 
Speak  modestly  of  thyself. 
Side  always  with  right. 
Search  not  a  wound  too  deeply. 
Silent  streams  are  often  deep. 
Simplicity  of  manners  is  engaging. 
Self  commendation  is  degrading. 
Ships  without  rudders  make  poor  way. 
Simple  truth  will  bear  sifting. 
Share  not  in  the  spoils  of  injustice. 
Sin  unrepented  of,  is  not  forsaken. 
'         Small  leaks  may  empty  large  casks. 
Small  profit  comes  of  ill  gotten  gain. 
Sincerity  is  essential  to  friendship. 
Seek  not  a  friend  among  the  dissolute. 
Success  does  not  always  attend  desert. 
Seamen  shorten  sail  as  they  near  their  port. 
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Small  things  increase  to  great  by  concord. 
SIander'3  tongue  is  like  the  sting  of  wasps. 
Slow  and  steady  often  out-travels  haste. 

T 
The  most  diligent  have  no  time  to  spare  at  last;. 
To  learn  to  die,  is  the  great  business  of  life. 

The  language  of  truth  is  plain. 
The  rule  of  the  tongue  is  a  great  attainment, 
That  life  is  long  enough  that  ends  well. 
Tenacity  is  more  a  sign  of  error  than  of  truth. 
To  flinch  at  small  trials,  is  not  learning  to  endure  greater.; 

Tamper  not  with  temptation. 
True  humility,  is  not  apt  either  to  give,  or  take  offence. 
To  remit  a  wrong,  leaves  the  offender  in  debt. 
That  tongue  is  well  cured,  which  has  lost  all  its  venom. 
To  carry  a  full  cup  even,  requires  a  steady  hand. 

Truth  is  to  be  prefered  for  its  own  sake. 
Those  vices  which  resemble  virtue,  are  most  dangerou^. 
To  make  light  of  a  small  fault,  is  to  commit  a  greater. 

Truth  is  never  evasive. 
There  are  many  changes  short  of  full  conversion. 
Those  who  lack  hope,  are  poor  indeed. 
To  reason  with  the  angry,  is  like  whispering  to  the  deal- 
Trace  thy  actions  to  their  motives. 

Time  loiters  not. 

Temperance  is  the  best  physick. 
There  is  no  conquest  without  conflict. 
True  friendship  hath  eternal  views. 
Trust  not  implicitly  to  the  eyes  of  others. 
The  present  moment  only  is  ours. 

The  desires  of  right  reason  are  bounded  by  competency. 
Truth  gains  nothing  by  asseveration. 

Truth  is  impregnable. 
Think  often  of  the  close  of  timer- 
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The  triumphs  of  passion  are  short. 
They  best  can  bear  reproof,  who  merit  praisei 
The  parts  of  truth  are  never  contradictory. 
Too  much  conversation  is  dissipating. 
True  worth  is  often  found  in  obscurity. 

Temperate  pleasures  are  most  durable. 
Truth  is  of  all  things  most  estimable. 

Temperance  promotes  healtbv 
Trammel  not  thyself  with  needless  care. 

Think  of  rest,  but  travel  on-. 

Trust  not  a  bribed  man. 

Think  twice  to  speak  once. 

True  virtue  ennobles. 
Temper  fortitude  with  prudence. 
The  tongue  and  heart,  should  never  partj 
True  virtue  fears  nothing  so  much  as  sin. 
The  first  lesson  for  a  child,  is  obedience. 
To  insult  the  afflicted  is  impious. 
To  insult  the  helpless  is  dastardly. 
To  vindicate  error  is  to  adopt  it. 
Too  strong  a  light,  impairs  the  sight. 

This  life  is  a  passage,  not  a  port. 

Tempers  are  the  clothes  of  the  mind. 

The  book  of  nature  is  full  of  kistructioR. 

The  path  of  the  upright  is  straight. 

The  ways  of  the  \\ickedare  crooked. 
Too  much  sail  has  overset  many  a  fine  ship. 

Too  much  care  doth  health  impair. 

They  who  forgive,  in  quiet  live. 
The  smiles  of  the  world  are  deceitful. 
The  business  of  war  is  devastation  and  destruction. 
The  passions  often  mislead  tlie  judgment. 
The  learned  are  sometimes  deficient  in  courtesy. 
Too  much  diffidence  is  disadvantageous. 
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True  religion  occupies  the  heart  more  than  the  head. 
Triumphal  arches  are  mostly  monuments  of  human  misery. 
To  delight  in  censure,  is  splenetick  pride. 
Through  earthly  business,  bear  a  heaven-ward  mind. 
Taie-bearers  are  the  heralds  of  enmity. 
To  be  happy  without  holiness,  is  impossible. 
The  choice  of  the  wicked  includes  their  punishment. 
True  repentance  is  ever  ready  to  repair  injuries. 
U   V 
Upbraid  not  the  penitent. 
Vex  not  him  whom  thou  wishest  to  convince. 
Vanity  sickens  at  neglect. 
Virtue  brightens  in  adversity. 
Unite  with  those  who  seek  for  peace. 
Unvexed  by  sin,  the  mmd  enjoys  a  calm. 
Vice  chooses  darkness. 
Vice  generates  fear. 
Vices,  though  near  relations,  are  all  at  variance. 
Violent  tempers  require  strong  curbs. 

Vices  are  epidemical. 
Virtue  ennobles  the  poor,  and  makes  the  rich  honourable. 
Useless  studies  are  a  busy  idleness. 
Violence  is  not  calculated  to  convmce. 

Undertake  cautiously. 
Vice  is  an  infectious  disorder. 
Vicious  old-age  is  deplorable. 
Unjust  liberality  is  but  ostentatious  pride. 
Vanity  easily  mistakes  sneers  for  smiles. 

Varnish  not  rotten  wood. 
Vindicate  not  thy  errors. 
Vice  leads  to  wretchedness. 
Unkindness  is  a  self-tormentor. 
Virtue  is  a  celestial  shield. 
Unity  is  pecuUar  to  true  religion. 
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Unbeaten  ways  with  caution  tread. 

Unripe  fruits  are  not  wholesome. 

Vice  is  the  deformity  of  man. 

Vertical  rays  cause  no  shadow. 

Violence  is  the  argument  of  brutes. 

Unbosom  net  thyself  to  strangers. 

Unite  frugality  with  liberality. 

Vain-giory  is  a  portentous  meteor. 

Virtue  is  a  source  of  cheerfulness. 

Unbidden,  never  at  a  feast  intrude. 
Vanity  is  blind  to  the  contempt  it  excites. 
Vales  are  generally  more  fertile  than  mounts. 
Virtue  shines  brightest  in  her  native  form. 
Unasked  advice,  be  not  too  prompt  to  give. 
Unvaried  bliss,  no  mortal  being  knows. 
Vain  persons  are  an  easy  prey  to  parasites. 
Vindictive  minds  are  never  long  at  rest. 

W 

Wisdom,  though  serious,  is  never  sullen? 

Weak  people  are  apt  to  be  positive. 
Withdraw  from  slanderers. 

Wish  rather  to  live  well  than  long. 
What  thou  canst  not  avoid,  bear  patiently. 
Where  mirth  ends,  sorrow  often  begins. 
Where  vice  rules,  virtue  is  in  disgrace. 
We  cannot  wrong  another,  without  injuring  ourselves. 
Wisdom  inclines  its  disciples  to  solitude. 
When  thou  art  commended,  examine  thyself. 
We  easily  condemn  our  own  vices  in  others. 
Wise  men  measure  time  by  their  improvement  of  it. 
Wisdom  is  often  learned  in  the  school  of  sorrow. 
Wolves  first  scatter,  and  then  devour  the  flock. 

Wishing  is  not  a  sign  of  wisdom.  [self. 

Whoever  is  angry  at  another,  may  be  sure  he  is  wrong  him- 
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Wisdom  is  a  precious  jewel. 
Wisdom  excels  strength. 
Want  soon  overtakes  sloth. 
Where  faults  appear,  correct  with  care. 
Wide  waters  are  sometimes  very  shallow. 
Wishing  is  a  thriftless  business. 
Want  of  care  denotes  a  want  of  virtue. 
We  have  as  many  tyrants  as  vices. 
We  little  need,  and  that  not  long. 
Wishing  is  the  labour  of  indolence. 
Whom  we  love  most  we  most  fear  to  offend. 
We  learn  wisdom  by  experience.  [dence. 

We  should  always  distrust  our  own  merit  rather  than  Provi- 
Wise  men  are  cautious  to  whom  they  intrust  secrets. 
Wisdom  teaches  a  just  appreciation  of  ail  things. 
What  costs  us  nothing,  we  but  lightly  prize. 
Wisdom  rescues  the  decays  of  age  from  aversion. 

Where  wisdom  leads,  sweet  peace  succeeds. 
We  ought  to  live,  as  we  would  wish  to  die. 

X 
X  begins  no  word  in  the  English  language. 
Xenophanes  preferred  reputation  to  wealth. 
Xenophon  encouraged  learning. 
Xerxes  was  a  king  of  Persia. 
Xenophilus  is  said  to  have  lived  107  years  without  sickness. 
X  is  sounded  like  Z  in  all  initials. 

Y 
Yield  not  to  temptation. 
Yea  and  nay  our  rights  convey. 
Yarr  not  at  the  hand  that  feeds  thee. 
Yare  liands  make  light  work. 
Yearn  not  after  forbidden  fruit. 
Youth  is  the  season  of  improvement. 
Yawning  sloth  is  ever  loath* 
c 
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Yawning  denotes  heedlessness. 
Yoke-fellows  should  draw  together. 
Youth  are  often  more  frank  than  prudent. 
Young  twigs  are  easier  bent  than  boughs. 
Yoke  not  a  dray  horse  with  a  courser. 
Youth  should  be  a  treasury  of  good  habits. 
Yeomen  are  an  important  part  of  the  community. 

Z 
Zeal  needs  a  curb. 
Zeal  often  lessens  charity. 
Zeal,  without  knowledge,  is  like  wild-fire. 
Zeal,  untempered,  does  more  harm  than  good. 
Zeal  for  pure  virtue,  let  thy  actions  shew. 
Zig-zag  courses  make  the  journey  long. 
Zanies  are  troublesome  companions. 
Zoophites,  are   substances   partaking  of  the  nature  both  Of 
plants  and  animals. 

ZafTer  is  a  fictitious  mineral. 
Zealots  are  seldom  distinguishable  by  charity. 
Zenith  in  astronomy  is  the  pohit  directly  over  head,  and  op- 
site  the  nadir. 
Zones  relate  to  climates,  and  are  divided  into  the  torrid^ 
frigid,  and  temperate. 

Zephyrs,  refreshing  breezes. 
Zinc  is  a  semi-metal. 
Zoography,  a  scientific  treatise  qn  animals. 
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MORAL  SENTIMENTS. 
SECTION   I, 

HE  is  ail  accomptant  who  can  cast  up  correctly  the  sum 
«f  his  own  errors. 

As  the  stream,  so  the  ship — canoes  for  shallows,  an4 
vessels  of  burthen  for  deep  waters. 

Fear  is  often  mistaken  for  condescension,  and  condescen- 
sion and  forbearance  for  pusillanimity. 

In  religious  disquisitions,  the  tongue  does  not  always  re- 
present the  mind. 

We  are  too  apt  to  imagine,  that  contentment  may  Be 
Ibund  almost  any  where  rather  than  at  home. 

Thieves  are  as  liberal  as  honest  men;  but  then  it  is  with 
other  people 's  property. 

Those  who  have  had  the  most  forgiven  them,  should  be 
the  least  addicted  to  slander. 

Others  sometimes  appear  to  us  more  wrong  than  they 
are,  because  we  ourselves  are  not  right  in  judging  them. 

A  lottery,  which  is  confessedly  a  species  of  gamblings 
is  an  unsafe  corner  stone  to  erect  a  place  for  worship  upon. 

Things  right  in  themselves,  are  more  likely  to  be  hindered 
than  advanced,  by  an  injudicious  zeal  for  promoting  them. 

Ingratitude  to  a  benefactor,  naturally  indisposes  him  to 
continue  his  benefits. 

Company  which  does  not  help  to  improve  us,  will  certam- 
ly  have  a  contrary  effect. 

Head  knowledge,  and  heart  experience,  are  not  always 
c6ncomitants. 
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Our  preceptions  of  truth  are  clear,  in  proportion  to  our 
freedom  from  the  biases  of  error  and  prejudice. 

To  pursue  fashion  in  its  endless  changes,  may  be  com- 
pared to  chasing  a  bird  on  the  wing. 

It  was  odd  enough  of  the  thieves  who  robbed  the  travel- 
ler, to  tax  him  with  dishonesty  for  concealing  a  part  of  his 
money. 

Prejudice  is  like  a  flaw  in  a  mirror:  it  occasions  objects  to 
be  presented  to  the  mind  in  distorted  forms. 

There  is  hardly  any  person  so  bad,  as  not  to  do  ho- 
mage to  virtue  by  imitating  it  in  some  way  or  other. 

As  affluence  creates  dependence,  it  naturally  mclines  its 
possessor  to  imperiousness,  and  impatience  of  contradiction. 
Violent  blowing  at  a  small  fire,  is  as  likely  to  extinguish 
as  to  increase  it. 

The  course  of  rashness^  is  either  circuitously  or  directly 
towards  ruin. 

The  judgment  clarified  by  charity,  may  be  compared  to 
the  bee;  which  finds  honey  where  wasps  and  hornets  gather 
little  but  poison. 

In  travelling,  we  often  meet  with  rivulets,  brooks  or  rivers; 
but  not  so  often  with  springs  of  pure  water. 

Imitation  has  often  the  credit  of  invention;  but  wisdoiti 
and  knowledge  are  distinct. 

He  is  a  proficient  in  the  school  of  wisdom,  who  has  leam- 
€d  to  derive  comfort  from  chastisement. 

It  is  a  common  error,  to  estimate  the  value  of  things  by 
their  rarity,  rather  than  by  their  utiUty. 

A  virtuous  mind  chooses  such  amusements  as  least  tend 
to  vitiate  the  affections. 

If  humility  be  necessary  to  the  reception  of  truth,  the 
crosses  which  humble  us  must  be  blessings  in  disguise. 

Letters  often  give  a  more  favourable  opinion  of  the  wri- 
f  ers,  than  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  them  will  justify. 
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A  traveller  whose  fame  exceeds  his  merit,  may  be  sure 
he  will  meet  with  many  downward  slopes  in  his  journey. 

Habitual  reflection  on  the  uncertainty  of  time,  tends  great* 
ly  to  fortify  the  mind  against  the  snares  both  of  prosperity 
and  adversity. 

A  man  without  discretion,  may  be  compared  to  a  vessel 
without  a  helm,  which,  however  rich  its  cargo,  is  in  contin- 
ual danger  of  being  wrecked. 

Permanent  rest  is  not  to  be  expected  on  the  road,  but  at 
the  end  of  the  journey. 

Those  who  engage  in  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  should 
not  cumber  themselves  with  unnecessary  things. 

To  scold  servants  at  their  work,  is  not  the  best  way  to  in- 
crease their  diligence,  or  to  get  it  v/ell  done. 

In  religion,  it  is  better  to  stand  still  and  wait  for  direction, 
than  to  proceed  in  uncertainty,  without  it. 

Argument  is  allowable  in  cases  of  doubt;  but  it  should 
never  for  a  moment  be  indulged  against  our  own  convictions. 

We  should  more  seldom  take  offence  at  each  other,  if  we 
looked  oftener^at  the  wAy,  than  the  what. 

Chastisement  does  not  always  immediately  follow  error, 
but  sometimes  comes  when  least  expected. 

They  who  do  not  the  best  they  can  with  what  they  have, 
would  hardly  do  better  with  more. 

Some  remedies  are  worse  than  the  disease,  and  some  com- 
forters distress  us  more  than  the  afRiction  they  lament. 

He  who  makes  conscience  his  counsellor,  will  find  it  his 
comforter  when  all  others  stand  aloof. 

When  sin  is  added  to  sin  till  no  room  is  left  for  any  thiag 
but  punishment,  the  case  is  deplorable. 

If  the  surgeon  felt  the  pain  he  inflicts,  he  would  touch 
the  wound  gently. 

Labouring  to  prove  what  is  self  evident,  is  like  trying  to 
add  to  a  full  cup. 

c2 
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Humility  and  love  are  equally  essential  to  devotion  and  to 
happiness. 

Fiction  may  excite  the  imagination  and  enflame  the  pas- 
sions, but  the  sincere  pursuit  of  truth,  as  it  corrects  the  will 
and  amends  the  heart,  improv^es  the  understanding^. 

They  who  cannot  forgive  their  friends,  are  not  likely  to 
love  their  enemies. 

Mariners  in  a  storm  are  at  a  sad  pass,  when  they  think  to 
save  the  ship  by  throwing  the  pilot  overboard. 

There  is  hardly  any  circumstance  so  bad  that  it  may  not 
be  made  worse  by  mismanagement. 

Natural  wisdom  differs  from  artful  oratory,  not  much  less 
than  a  living  plant  from  the  painters  description  of  it. 

It  is  very  irksome  to  be  under  the  necessity  of  applying 
Br  assistance  to  an  ill  disposed  person. 

It  is  a  reproach  to  a  man's  understanding  to  be  pleased 
with  flattery. 

He  who  apprehends  amiss,  judges  wt)'rse;  hence  the  im- 
portance of  detecting  false,  and  establishing  sound  principles. 

It  is  desirable  to  get  to  the  end  of  our  journey  seasonably, 
but    haste  may  defeat  our  purpose,  and  preclude  rest. 

Error  opposed  to  truth,  is  like  a  wave  dashing  against  an 
immovable  rock. 

Tlie  root  of  pride  is  self-confidence;  and  they  who  fancy 
themselves  more  humble  than  others,  may  be  the  least  so. 

He  is  a  dexterous  surgeon,  who  leaves  no  scar  to  the 
wound  he  heals. 

The  opposite  views  of  people  are  often  equally  remote 
from  truth. 

Consider,  why  the  error  of  another  offends  thee,  when 
thou  art  in  no  way  a  party  to  it. 

Many  would  fain  have  the  rule  over  others,  who  cannot 
govern  themselves* 
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Virtue  is  not  so  versatile  in  its  nature,  as  to  be  impracti- 
cable in  any  possible  condition  of  human  life. 

If  travellers  toward  heaven  miss  their  way,  the  fault  will  be 
altogether  their  own. 

If  is  better  to  pass  by  an  offence,  than  to  invite  its  repetition 
by  resentment. 

To  be  promoted  to  a  station  above  our  abilities,  can  be 
desirable  only  to  vanity. 

If  thou  wouldst  exercise  authority  without  giving  offence, 
control  thy  passions. 

In  marriage,  mental  accomplishments  should  be  preferred 
to  those  which  are  exterior. 

It  requires  something  more  than  natural  courage  to  re- 
nounce false  pleasures. 

It  is  said  of  bees,  that  in  foul  weather  they  are  the  most 
busy  in  their  hives. 

Impious  and  high  minded  prosperity  is  often  applauded, 
and  virtuous  humility  despised. 

To  believe  every  thing,  is  weakness:  to  believe  nothing, 
folly. 

The  world  seldom  does  justice  to  merit,  but  always  flat- 
ters what  is  called  good  fortune. 

True  generosity  remembers  benefits  received,  and  forgets 
those  it  has  conferred. 

Meekness,  modesty  and  humility,  are  graces  entirely  in- 
dependent on  the  shape  of  the  body. 

Wisdom,  goodness,  and  tranquility  of  mind,  are  solid  and 
enriching  benefits. 

He  who  watches  to  do  an  injury  to  another,  may  be  al- 
most certain  to  injure  himself. 

Without  a  conflict  there  is  no  conquest,  and  without  a 
conquest  no  crown. 

We  never  practice  a  greater  cheat  on  ourselves,  thaii 
vhen  we  wish  to  be  thought  humble. 
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Charity,  though  forbearing  and  forgiving,  is  not  blind  t(5 
the  provocations  of  unkindness. 

It  requires  nice  stepping  for  those  who  walk  close  togeth- 
er, to  avoid  jostling  each  other. 

He  who  truly  desires  a  blessing  on  his  afflictions,  is  al\^ys 
the  better  for  them. 

Too  earnest  a  desire  to  excel,  often  sets  a  man  below  his 
real  worth  in  the  estimation  of  others. 

There  is  no  condition  of  human  life  so  high,  as  to  be  be- 
yond the  reach  of  the  arrows  of  affliction. 

Few  are  so  sincere,  as  to  hazard  the  friendship  they  va- 
lue by  giving  disagreeable  counsel. 

Every  duty  has  a  blessing  in  it,  which  cannot  be  obtained 
but  by  the  performance. 

Power  is  more  frequently  coveted,  with  a  view  to  the  cor- 
rection of  the  faults  of  others  than  of  our  own. 

The  substance  of  true  philosophy  consists  in  being  vir- 
tuous, independent,  and  contented. 

Those  who  are  the  least  resigned  in  what  are  called  mis^ 
fortunes,  frequently  need  them  the  most. 

We  are  apt  to  covet  what  others  possess,  without  consi- 
dering that  we  may  be  in  possession  of  what  they  have  not. 

Those  who  use  no  unlawful  means  to  escape  from  trou- 
ble, will  most  likely  reap  the  full  benefit  of  its  dispensation. 

If  thou  lovest  tranquility  of  mind,  seek  it  not  abroad. 

Promises  made  in  time  of  affliction,  require  a  better  me- 
mo ry  than  people  commonly  possess. 

The  fear  of  danger,  is  often  more  difficult  to  encounter 
than  the  danger  itself. 

Those  who  are  apt  to  take  offence,  are  commonly  the 
most  irritating,  and  the  most  difficult  to  be  appeased. 

Power  unsubjected  to  the  control  of  virtue,  is  a  poor  guaN 
dian  of  civil  liberty. 
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Thd  world  abounds  with  rocks  and  shoals,  dangerous  to 
virtue. 

To  be  too  hasty  in  returning  an  obligation,  is  a  species 
of  ingratitude. 

Prosperity  is  the  blessing  of  the  old  testament,  adversity 
of  the  new. 

Persecution  may  produce  conformity,  but  not  convince^ 
ment. 

Spiritual  pleasures  only,  are  greater  in  fruition  than  ex- 
pectation. 

Some  are  serious  about  trifles,  and  trifling  about  serious 
matters. 

The  forgiveness  of  injuries,  is  a  lesson  not  less  important 
than  difficult. 

Fashion  is  led  by  the  vain,  and  followed  by  the  silly;  but 
is  little  re^^-ded  by  the  wise. 

If  the  a.;-  5  of  men  were  determined  by  their  virtues,  ma- 
ny lives  w  ^   !d  be  short  indeed. 

The  w  d  would  soon  grow  better,  if  crimes  were  more 
detested  anc  criminals  less. 

If  the  acquisition  of  property  require  the  ^sacrifice  of 
probity,  welcome  poverty. 

Truth  is  more  frequently  brought  into  doubt  than  con- 
firmed by  asseveration. 

It  requires  much  virtue  to  refrain  from  injuries,  but  more 
to  suppress  resentment. 

To  have  our  minds  and  affections  settled  on  things  durable, 
is  a  business  of  great  importance. 

Being  positive  in  judgment  to-day,  is  no  proof  that  we  shall 
not  be  of  a  diff*erent  opinion  to-morrow. 

We  should  not  forget,  that  although  some  of  our  acquaint- 
ance distinguish  themselves  by  kindness,  they  may  not  be 
opulent. 
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Many  disturbances  to  which  towering  pride  is  exposed^ 
pass  quietly  over  the  head  of  humility. 

If  the  preservation  of  health  be  thy  object,  eat  only  when 
thou  art  hungry,  and  drink  only  when  thou  art  thirsty. . 

What  are  called  wzisfortunes,  have  sometimes  proved  of 
more  value  than  the  greatest  fortunes. 

In  matters  of  dress,  with  the  judicious,  nothing  burthen- 
5ome  or  embarrasing  is  considered  as  ornamental. 

The  superficial  often  applaud  vanity  and  weakness,  when 
they  fancy  they  are  admiring  and  approving  virtue. 

Great  is  the  number  of  those  who  might  attain  to  true 
wisdom,  if  they  did  not  already  think  themselves  wise. 

Ignorance  stupifies  the  mental  faculties,  and  is  a  source 
of  many  crimes. 

Genius,  may  often  be  discovered  by  the  manner  in  which 
children  pass  their  leisure  moments. 

He  who  takes  the  judgment  seat  with  a  bribe  in  his  hand, 
oan  hardly  avoid  partiality. 

It  is  not  the  possession  of  wealth  which  makes  a  man  truly 
respectable,  but  the  right  use  of  it. 

It  is  not  jancommon  for  people  to  censure  others  for  faults 
to  which  they  are  themselves  addicted. 

Every  kernel  has  its  containing  shell;  every  spirit  its  cor- 
respondent body. 

Angry  men  would  rather  injure  themselves,  than  not  hurt 
others. 

Adversity,  as  a  sieve,  separates  pretended  from  real 
friends. 

A  multiplication  of  laws,  denotes  an  increase  of  the  law- 
less. 

It  is  a  culpable  and  cruel  pleasure,  that  arises  from  the 
pain  of  others. 

As  a  candle  brought  into  a  dark  room,  so  is  virtue  amidst 
vice  and  folly. 
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Some  have  more  pleasure  in  the  exercise  of  benevolence, 
than  others  have  in  receiving  benefits. 

If  we  reprove  or  chastise  before  we  feel  a  painful  regret 
on  account  of  the  necessity  for  it,  the  proper  season  for  doing 
it  has  not  yet  arrived. 

If  we  do  not  wish  to  pass  for  any  thing  better  than  we 
are,  we  shall  be  invulnerable  to  the  shafts  of  envy  and  slan- 
der. 

Attainments  made  without  difficulty,  are  not  often  of  much 
value. 

In  proportion  as  men  are  cringing  and  servile  to  their  su- 
periors, they  are  generally  imperious  and  overbearing  to 
inferiors. 

Good  counsel  is  often  rejected,  through  disaffection  to  the 
person  offering  it,  or  from  a  dislike  of  his  motives. 

To  repel  force  by  force,  and  fraud  by  fraud,  are  but  Satan's 
ways  of  correcting  sin. 

When  the  price  of  true  humility  is  considered,  no  wonder 
it  is  an  article  that  meets  with  few  purchasers. 

Piety  which  does  not  sweeten  a  man's  natural  temper,  may 
be  compared  to  fruit  good  in  its  kind,  but  unripe. 

When  a  person  undervalues  Himself  to  another,  he  is  rea* 
sonably  suspected  of  a  desire  to  be  thought  better  of  than  h& 
deserves. 

Truth  would  be  more  popular  with  us,  if  it  proposed  only 
to  correct  the  faults  of  others. 

Virtuous  minds  reap  greater  advantages  from  adversityi 
than  the  vicious  do  from  prosperity. 

Customs  and  habits  may  be  continued,  till  they  acquire  the 
force  of  a  law. 

If  love  were  never  professed  but  when  it  is  felt,  it  would 
appear  to  be  a  scarce  article. 

The  knowledge  of  all  moral  duties,  may  not  be  wanting, 

"  yet  the  mind  and  affections  be  very  corrupt. 
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To  corrupt  men  truth  is  insupportable,  as  the  radiance- of 
the  sun  is  to  weak  eyes. 

Did  we  petitioii  Divine  Goodness  for  nothing  improper  for 
us,  we  should  not  ask  in  vain. 

Innocent  minds  are  the  least  suspicious;  and  they  who  are 
the  least  apt  to  offend  easily  forgive. 

Surmises,  if  exposed  at  all,  should  be  the  subject  of  in- 
quiry and  consideration,  not  of  controversy. 

Warring  nations,  as  history  abundantly  shews,  have  com« 
monly  buried  themselves  in  each  others  ruins. 

A  mind  that  seeks  truth  for  its  own  sake  without  any 
sinister  views,  is  as  rare  as  it  is  respectable. 

To  be  cheerfully  disposed  at  the  hours  of  meals,  is  ac- 
counted one  of  tiie  best  signs  of  health. 

A  virtuous  mind  will  not  be  disposed  to  take  credit  to 
itself  for  its  attainments,  while  conscious  of  any  censurable 
deficiency. 

The  love  of  money  is  an  opiate,  that  often  lulls  conscience 
asleep,  and  blinds  the  judgment. 

A  child  should  nerer  be  indulged  in  any  habit,  which  it 
must  necessarily  cease  from,  in  order  to  be  happy. 

Opinions  connected  with*  our  hopes  of  happiness,  cannot 
be  too  strictly  examined. 

Good-will  is  a  more  powerful  motive  than  constraint. 

It  requires  more  fortitude  to  endure,  than  to  provoke  in- 
juries. 

He  is  a  brave  man,  who  dares  to  meet  himself  alone  in  the 
open  field,  to  examine  his  heart,  uninfluenced  by  the  world. 

Self-conceit  is  mostly  blind  to  the  merit  of  others,  as  well 
^s  to  its  own  defects. 

He  that  is  devoted  to  the  publick  service,  should  be  equal- 
ly proof  against  partiality,  flattery,  and  provocation. 
The  ladder  of  ambition  is  easier  of  ascent  than  descent. 
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A  tide  that  leaves  large  vessels  aground,  may  rise  high 
enough  to  set  smaller  ones  afloat. 

Power,  enthroned  with  wisdom  on  its  right  hand,  and 
mercy  on  its  left,  constitutes  a  complete  judge. 

Charity,  though  not  apt  to  look  abroad  for  faults,  is  nei- 
ther blind,  nor  unfeeling:  yet  ignorance  and  indifference  are 
often  mistaken  for  it. 

We  are  apt  to  value  ourselves  more  on  exposing  the 
faults  of  others,  than  on  correcting  our  own. 

The  voice  of  wisdom  is  seldom  listened  to,  by  a  self-con- 
fident mmd. 

Much  of  that  which  is  called  worldly  happiness,  is  but 
misery  in  disguise. 

Compare  not  thyself  and  thy  acquirements  with  those  be- 
hind, but  with  those  before  thee. 

To  treat  inquirers  after  truth  as  its  enemies,  tends  t© 
iuterruptits  progress,  and  to  turn  them  from  it. 

If  a  constitution  is  so  vitiated  as  to  transmute  medicine 
into  poison,  dissolution  cannot  be  very  remote. 

In  the  same  degree  that  a  person  is  offended  at  reproof, 
it  is  likely  he  would  be  puffed  up  by  commendation. 

A  kind  action  performed  in  a  rough  manner,  may  be  mis- 
taken for  intentional  offence. 

It  is  difficult  for  ^^ersons^  strongly  attached  to  their  inter- 
est, to  be  strictly  honest  in  their  dealings. 

Whether  our  inclinations  are  virtuous  or  vicious,  we  ge- 
nerally incline  to  bring  others  into  the  road  we  are  travel- 
ling ourselves. 

To  insinuate  a  thing  prejudicial  to  another,  which  we 
are  not  willing  openly  to  avow,  is  a  kind  of  mental  assassi- 
nation. 

D 
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Unassuming  modesty  and  diffidence,  engage  that  respect 
and  attention,  which  fs  often  refused  to  positiye  assertion 
and  confidence. 

In  our  religious  inquiries,  we  should  claim  no  liberties 
which  we  are  not  willing  to  allow  to  others. 

Not  only  goods,  but  lands,  owners,  and  all,  are  moveables, 
according  to  nature's  laws,  in  the  government  of  this  world. 

The  mariner,  who  changes  his  course  merely  for  the 
pleasure  of  filling  his  sails,  is  not  likely  to  shorten  his  voy- 
age. 

A  contemptuous  mind  delights  to  offend,  and  when  it  ex- 
cites retaliation,  is  not  less  vindictive  than  provoking. 

People  may  be  forced  into,  or  out  of  external  conformity, 
but  not  either  into  or  out  of  conviction. 

No  religion  can  be  true,  that  has  not  the  well  being  of 
mankind  equally  for  its  object. 

A  quiet  mind,  like  other  blessings,  is  more  easily  lost  than 
gained. 

Sincerity  of  heart  is  a  much  more  sure  safeguard  to  vir- 
tue, than  the  most  correct  ideas  we  can  entertain  of  its  ex- 
cellence. 

Rooting  up  the  large  weeds  of  a  garden,  loosens  the  earth, 
and  renders  the  extraction  of  the  lesser  ones  comparatively 
easy. 

Many  have  such  correct  ideas  of  things  as  not  to  be  easi- 
ly imposed  upon;  and  yet  are  not  ready  at  explaining  them 
toothers. 

Humility  of  mind  is  neither  anived  at,  retained,  nor  in- 
creased, by  comparing  ourselves  with  others. 

An  unit  is  the  sine  qua  non  of  all  numbers;  and  the  only 
one  that  is  complete  in  itself,  and  independent. 

Truth  is  not  realized  to  us,  but  by  a  conformity  of  our 
wills  to  its  discoveries. 
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In  every  stage  of  our  intellectual  progress,  truth  is  the 
discovering  light,  and  reason  the  percipient. 

Beware  of  usurpation;  usurpers  generally  fall  under  the 
judgment-seat,  which  they  attempt  to  fill. 

If  vessels  meeting  at  sea,  get  to  fighting  with  each  other, 
we  may  be  pretty  sure  they  do  not  belong  to  the  same  port. 

Those  victories  are  defeats,  which  leave  our  sins  unsub- 
dued. 

Be  careful  how  thou  sayest  any  thing  of  the  absent,  which 
thou  wouldst  be  unwilling  ttiey  should  hear,  if  present. 

Men  do  not  always  carry  a  smiling  countenance  from  the 
banquet  to  the  chamber. 

In  judging  of  others  we  should  always  exercise  charity, 
but  the  strictest  severity  in  judging  ourselves. 

Some  are  kind  enough  to  confer  favours,  who  are  not  hum* 
ble  enough  to  accept  of  them. 

The  semblances  of  truth  approach  no  nearer  to  it,  than 
other  pictures  do  to  their  originals;  and  the  value  set  upon 
them  is  commonly  alike  in  both  cases. 

The  genuine  beauty  of  Christianity  has  been  much  obscu- 
red, by  the  frivolous  contests  and  intemperate  zeal  of  its  vo- 
taries. 

It  may  afford  some  encouragement  to  a  mind  in  distress 
to  remember,  that  the  narrowest  part  of  a  defile  is  often 
nearest  the  open  field. 

If  affliction  were  considered  as  naturally  consequent  of 
moral  evil,  and  not  as  a  vindictive  display  of  Divine  power, 
many  might  be  convinced  of  its  expediency  as  a  corrective, 
and  be  induced  to  submit  to  it,  as  to  a  rod  in  the  hand  of  a 
wise  and  tender  parent. 

Those  who  fancy  the  book  of  nature  contains  all  the  in- 
struction which  is  essential  to  their  happiness,  should  con- 
sider what  they  will  do,  when  that  book  is  closed. 
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Sectiok  5. 

It  will  not  be  difficult  to  convince  a  man  of  common  un- 
derstanding, whose  dwelling-house  is  on  a  hill,  that  just  as 
many  feet  as  he  descends  in  going  from  home,  so  many  Will 
!ie  have  to  ascend  in  returning. 

An  oratorical  exposure  of  the  depravity  of  human  nature,  is 
X^o  more  a  proof  of  victory  over  it,  than  an  elaborate  lecture 
on  the  Materia  Medica  is  a  proof  of  an  healthy  constitutionc 

Those  who  lay  snares  for  the  unwary,  little  think  of  their 
employer,  and  what  their  wages  will  be  in  the  day  of  reck- 
©ning. 

An  effort  to  quiet  a  wounded  conscience  by  a  repetition 
of  sin,  is  like  flying  from  a  serpent,  and  meeting  a  lion. 

An  honest  trader  is  as  glad  in  detecting  an  error  on  the 
credit,  as  on  the  debit  side  of  his  accounts. 

That  there  can  be  no  effect  without  a  cause,  is  a  maxim 
which  appears  to  hav©  obtained  the  general  consent  of  man- 
Ikind. 

When  secular  pursuits  leave  no  room  for  more  important 
duties, .  the  mind  may  gradually  become  so  infatuated  as  to 
be  pleased  with  its  shackles,  and  mistake  prosperity  for 
peacej  till  at  length  nothing  less  than  a  total  reverse  of  the 
acene  may  be  sufficient  to  break  the  enchantment. 

Persons  of  weak  minds  and  a  strong  will,  seldom  suspect 
the  mischief  they  continually  occasion,  to  originate  with 
themselves. 

He  who  injures  another,  has  the  injury  to  repent  of;  but 
resentment  and  retaliation  make  a  partnership  account  of  it: 
and  when  the  offender  and  the  offended  are  brought  to  a 
settlement,  the  last  may  have  the  most  to  pay. 

People  seldom  differ  in  their  opinion  of  any  object  they 
view  in  the  same  light  at  one  time;  it  is  when  the  light  is 
obscured  or  withdrawn,  and  remembrance  succeeds  to  vi- 
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sioii,  that  a  difference  of  sentiment  and  contention  about  it 
take  place. 

The  residuum  of  all  virtues,  defecated  and  reduced  tp 
their  first  principles,  is  faith,  hope,  and  charity;  but  that 
which  is  the  sine  qua  non  of  the  others,  is  charity. 

In  ascending  the  mount  of  rectitude,  we  are  more  apt  to 
indul^  in  reflecting  on  the  past,  than  in  contemplating  the 
future;  and  so,  comparing  our  attainments  rather  with  those 
behind  than  with  tliose  before  us,  we  easily  and  often  mis- 
take our  resting  places  for  our  joumey*s  end. 

The  desire  of  happiness  is  natural  to  the  human  mind; 
but  all  do  not  consider  where  alone  it  is  to  be  found,  nor  in 
what  it  consists. 

A  competency  of  worldly  goods,  and  an  independence  on 
others,  are  among  the  principal  benefits  of  human  life. 

Those  who  are  careful  to  avoid  offending  others,  are  not 
apt  to  take  offence  themselves. 

The  correction  of  one  false  principle  in  theology,  is  of 
more  importance  than  ten  victories  obtained  by  adhering  to 
it. 

If  the  obscurities  occasioned  by  the  depravity  of  human 
nature  were  removed,  the  heart  of  one  man  would  answer  to 
that  of  another,  as  face  answers  to  face  in  a  glass. 

Those  who  do  not  spare  others,  have  no  just  claim  to  in- 
dulgence themselves,  and  when  they  fall,  seldom  excite 
much  compassion. 

It  is  often  troublesome  and  deep  digging  for  pure  water; 
but,  when  once  you  come  to  the  spring,  it  rises  up  and  meets 
you, 

A  man  can  hardly  do  a  greater  service  to  his  neighbour, 
than  to  instruct  and  encourage  him  in  the  performance  of 
his  duties. 

Hasty  words  often  rankle  tht  wound  which  injury  gives; 
but  soft  words  assuage  it,  forgiving  cures  it,  and  forgetting 
takes  away  the  star,  so  2 
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To  desire  to  know  that,  which  if  we  should  know  and  be 
required  to  do,  we  would  nevertheless  refuse  to  comply 
with,  is  not  true  devotion. 

As  sarcastic  reflections  or  insinuations,  indicate  contempt, 
they  cannot  hit  the  person  aimed  at,  without  lessening  if  not 
destroying  his  affection  and  confidence. 

He  who  has  learned  to  bear  provocation  without  resent- 
ment, is  in  a  fair  way  of  having  his  name  enrolled  among  the 
members  of  the  church  of  Philadelphia,  against  which  there 
appears  no  complaint  or  exception. 

Justice  is  a  foundation  principle;  and  cannot  be  violated, 
without  laying  the  mind  open  to  the  invasion  of  every  spe- 
cies of  moral  depravity. 

It  is  one  of  Satan's  most  subtle  devices,  to  put  a  person 
upon  trying  to  humble  another's  pride,  by  a  malignant  and 
insidious  exercise  of  his  own. 

Genuine  humility,  either  in  a  man*s  own  mind  or  that  of 
another,  is  a  depth  too  great  to  be  fathomed  by  the  line  of 
reason. 

To  seek  a  redress  of  grievances  by  having  recourse  to  the 
law,  is  aptly  compared  to  sheep  running  for  shelter  to  a 
bramble  bush. 

No  bye-paths  lead  further  from  the  right  road,  than  some 
of  those  which,  at  the  beginning,  appear  to  lie  almost  parallel 
with  it. 

Though  a  mask  may  conceal  a  person  fx'om  others,  it 
cannot  hide  him  from  himself. 

A  corrupt  will,  is  never  without  reasons  for  not  listening 
to  the  dictates  of  conscience;  it  dreads  nothing  more  than 
its  own  reformation,  and  consequently  prefers  contradictions 
to  certainty. 

Many  of  the  empty  pots  in  an  apothecary's  shop,  are  as 
gaudily  decorated,  and  neatly  marked;  as  those  that  aiT  fulL 
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Virtue,  by  regulating  our  desires,  not  only  improves  and 
prolongs  the  comforts  of  this  transitory  life,  but  prepares  us 
to  resign  them  without  murmuring. 

Nothing,  perhaps,  tends  more  to  confirm  a  truth  in  one's 
own  mind,  than  an  earnest  desire  to  have  it  impressed  on  the 
minds  of  others. 

Personal  blemishes  are  so  far  like  a  mirror,  that  they  ex- 
pose as  much  the  deformity  of  those  who  ridicule  them,  as 
of  those  who  are  ridiculed. 

Suspicion  is  a  shoal  on  which  charity  often  strikes,  and  is 
sometimes  wrecked.  Crosses  and  mortifications  are  the 
beacons  that  warn  us  of  the  danger,  and  compel  us  to  mind 
the  helm. 

True  Chanty  can  not  only  forbear  a  retaliation  of  injuries, 
but  discern  the  spirit  that  offers  them;  which,  if  unresisted, 
commonly  involves  its  own  punishment,  and  sometimes  its 
cure. 

There  is  a  wide  difference  between  our  own  perceptions 
of  Truth,  and  the  ideas  of  it  excited  by  the  information  we 
receive  from  others;  our  own  perceptions  leave  no  room  for 
doubt,  and  the  distressing  inferences  which  doubt  naturally 
occasions. 

If  no  one  were  to  offer  advice  to  others,  till  he  had  sub- 
mitted to  it  himself,  it  is  probable  the  number  of  counsellors 
would  be  considerably  reduced. 

If  v/e  were  as  intent  on  realizing  religious  truths,  as  we 
commonly  are  in  bringing  others  over  to  our  opinions,  reli- 
gion would  soon  flourish  among  us.  Arguments  may  amuse, 
and  even  silence  objections;  but  it  is  grace  alone  that  can 
make  us  what  we  so  aptly   describe. 

Discord  is  as  certain  a  proof  of  a  fallen  condition,  as  har- 
mony and  unity  are  of  a  recovery  from  it:  so,  as  the  divine 
favour  is  promised  to  the  tw®  or  three,  who  come  together 
with  one  accord,  those  who  meet  in  a  spirit  of  enmity  and 
comentioD;  must  necessarily  be  ejcchided. 
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Section  4. 

Some  minds  are  as  much  gratified  in  observing  the  care 
of  a  hen  towards  her  chickens,  as  othei^  are  in  viewing  Sa- 
turn with  his  ring,  or  Jupiter  with  his  four  moons,  and  per- 
haps quite  as  profitably  to  themselves. 

We  should  be  cautious  in  letting  out  our  affections;  for 
through  the  medium  of  affection,  dispositions  entirely  the 
reverse  of  each  other,  may  be  gradually  if  not  inseparably 
blended. 

In  serious  meditation  on  death,  a  window  is  sometimes 
opened  into  futurity,  through  which  the  mind  rises  over  all 
the  horrors  of  the  tomb. 

Though  the  sun  shines  more  obliquely  on  some  parts  of 
the  earth  than  on  others;  yet  none  of  its  inhabitants  are  en- 
tirely excluded  from  its  benefit. 

All  publlck  measures  which  are  not  strictly  equitable,  are 
destructive  of  the  true  end  of  civil  government. 

A  humble  mind  seldom  exercises  itself  in  great  matters: 
its  attention  is  to  real  requirings;  and  these  relate,  for  the 
most  part,  to  the  day  of  small  things. 

It  is  one  thing  to  pacify  the  corrupt  propensities  of  nature 
by  gratifying  them,  and  another,  to  overcome  them  through 
the  conflict  of  self-denial:  yet  defeat  in  this  respect,  often 
passes  for  victory. 

Christian  professors  in  a  state  of  enmity,  even  if  they 
were  ever  any  thing  better,  are  like  cracked  tumblers,  which 
though  they  do  well  enough  to  set  off  a  mantel,  may  be 
discovered  by  their  sound  to  have  lost  their  service. 

When  perplexity  is  the  sea  embarked  upon,  opposition 
and  invective  the  oars-men,  and  self-conceit  at  helm;  we 
may  anticipate  the  port  of  destination^  and  the  probable  end 
<tf  the  voyage. 
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They  xvho  delay  setting  out,  merely  because  the  road  is 
difficult,  or  that  they  cannot  see  to  the  end  of  the  journey, 
are  in  danger  of  being  belated. 

Much  talk  on  religious  subjects  may  be  compared  to  great 
vendues,  which  are  pretty  sure  indications  of  approaching 
bankruptcies. 

As  every  degree  of  hatred,  envy  or  contempt,  entertained 
in  the  mmd,  must  unavoidably  cut  off  its  communication 
with  Divine  good;  surely  no  one  in  that  state,  can  be  the 
instrument  or  channel  of  conveying  it  to  another. 

If  a  person  ought  rather  to  die  for  his  religious  opinions 
than  renounce  them,  he  certainly  should  be  well  convinced 
of- their  truth. 

Self  confidence  is  apt  to  contemn  or  disregard  those  hum*- 
blJng  attentions  to  the  warning  voice  of  wisdom,  by  which 
alone  we  are  preserved  from  evil. 

It  is  possible,  even  for  experienced  Christians,  to  feed  so 
much  upon  the  letter,  as  to  lose  the  animating  sense  of  that 
to  which  it  points. 

When  thou  art  tempted  to  throw  a  stone  in  anger,  try  if 
thou  canst  pick  it  up  without  crooking  thy  body:  if  not— stop 
thy  hand. 

That- which  constitutes  a  good  conscience,  is  a  willing- 
ness to  conform  to  what  we  believe  to  be  truth,  in  all  its 
appearances;  those,  therefore,  ^ho  act  up  to  their  best  ap- 
prehensions of  right,  will  never  incur  condemnation  for  a 
want  of  such  knowledge  as  is  providentially  withheld  from 
them. 

That  wliich  constitutes  guilt,  and  incurs  condemnation,  is 
a.  man's  persisting  in  known  error,  in  contradiction  to  the 
degree  of  truth  of  which  he  is  clearly  convinced;  this  troui 
bles  his  spirit,  darkens  his  understanding,  and  at  last  may 
totally  incapacitate  him  for  a  right  perception  of  those  things: 
wVwh  belong  to  ^is  -peace. 
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For  a  man  to  go  abroad,  to  tell  others  they  have  wandered 
from  home,  is  not  a  likely  method  tither  of  convincing 
them  where  they  have  missed  their  way,  or  that  he  is 
much  nearer  right  than  themselves. 

When  the  grand  enemy  has  given  a  man  a  fall,  he  readi* 
ly  offers  to  help  him  up  again;  and  if  his  proffer  be  accepted, 
commonly  contrives  to  make  bad  worse. 

Every  affliction  occasioned  by  the  withdrawings  of  hea- 
venly good,  prepares  the  mind  for  its  healing  and  increasing 
returns,  if  confidence  be  not  cast  away,  and  the  watch  of 
resignation  is  maintained. 

If  the  will  oppose  the  discoveries  made  by  truth  to  reason, 
conscience  checks  the  mind;  and  if  its  convictions  be  resist* 
ed,  guilt  ensues,  and  condemnation  is  incurred. 

What  reason  is  convinced  of,  conscience  approves;  but  it 
is  the  will  that  chooses  or  rejects  the  discovery,  and  either 
peace  or  distress  of  mind  is  the  result  of  its  deteiminaf 
tion. 

To  be  liberal  without  being  just,  is  ungenerous  pride; 
which  is  very  apt  to  condemn  those,  who  bound  their  libe- 
rality by  their  real  circumstances. 

If  a  man  pursue  an  object  beyond  his  strength,  no  wonder 
if  he  sink  into  languor  and  discouragement,  and  at  length 
give  over  the  chase. 

He  that  does  any  thing  praise -worthy  merely  to  fulfil  a 
promise,  is  not  likely  to  derive  much  satisfaction  from  the 
performance. 

Is  it  not  admirable,  that  from  the  twenty-four  letters  of 
•ur  alphabet,  all  the  words  in  the  English  language  are  for- 
med; all  the  ideas  conceived  in  the  arts  and  sciences  are  ex- 
pressed; and  controversies  on  all  subjects,  natural,  moral,  & 
religious,  are  maintained:  so  that,  by  the  wonderful  faculty  of 
reason,  a  man  can  employ  those  few  letters  as  it  pleases  him, 
either  in  defending  truth,  or  exposing  error;  in  exciting  doubt 
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or  convincing  the  understanding:  what  an  important  lesson 
then,  rightly  to  Uarn  our  letters! 

"  Do  unto  others,  as  ye  would  that  others^  should  do  unto 
you,"  being  a  compend  of  morality  which,  if  strictly  observed 
and  obeyed,  would  put  an  end  to  violence  and  fraud  through- 
out the  earth— every  violation  of  it,  in  whatever  degree,  must 
te  an  approach  to  those  outrages,  which  have  changed  the 
garden  of  Eden  into  an  Aceldama. 

Crosses  gall  and  grieve  us,  in  proportion  to  our  self  conse- 
quence; and  our  need  of  them  may  probably  be  measured 
by  the  uneasiness  they  excite.  The  language  of  complaint 
on  these  occasions  is, "  such  treatment  I  do  not  deserve;  if  I 
did,  I  could  not  feel  thus,  nor  should  I  murmur;*'  but  this  is 
a  fallacious  reverse  of  the  truth,  for  a  humble  mind  seeks 
the  cause  of  offence  in  itself. 

Many  things,  in  the  course  of  human  life,  are  grievous 
for  want  of  rightly  pondering  this  truth: — that  if  we  needed 
them  not,  we  should  hardly  meet  with  them;  and  if  we  do 
need  them,  we  ought  not  to  wish  an  exemption  from  them. 
Experience  proves,  that  to  indulge  in  what  is  fallacious, 
though  it  may  please  the  imagination,  vitiates  the  taste,  in- 
disposes the  mind  to  a  pursuit  after  truth,  and  impairs  the 
judgment  by  giving  it  a  false  bias.  Hence  it  is  observable, 
that  those  who  are  most  inclined  to  that  kind  of  entertain- 
ment, have  generally  but  little  relish  for  serious  subjects,  and 
least  of  all  for  the  truths  of  religion. 

Real  integrity  of  mind,  cannot  admit  of  a  person's  chan- 
ging his  manners  to  accommodate  himself  to  every  kind  of 
company  he  meets  with:  if  he  have  no  proper  character  of  his 
own,  he  must  lead  those  astray  who  follow  him,  and  be  so  far 
unworthy  of  confidence. 

Slandering  is  like  opening  a  door,  by  w;hich  the  faults  cf 
the  slanderer  himself  are  more  exposed  than  they  otherwise 
would  be:  while  the  errors  or  indiscretions  of  those,  who  shov 
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no  disposition  to  undervalue  or  backbite  others,  are  easily 
passed  by,  and  forgotten. 

Section  5. 

Economy  and  method  in  domestick  concerns,  especially 
in  the  female  department,  are  important:  where  they  are  ne- 
glected, education  must  be  defective;  and  individuals  and  fa- 
milies often  be  betrayed  into  habits,  v/hich  diminish  their 
temporal  comforts,  and  when  they  are  of  long  standing, 
are  very  difficult  to  overcome.  * 

Subjects  of  rational  inquiry  may  be  compared  to  sums  m 
arithmetick,  which  satisfy  us  as  soon  as  we  arrive  at  their 
quotients;  but  in  a  future  state,  as  our  mental  powers  will 
not  be  employed  on  things  imaginary  and  doubtful,  but  -^n 
self-evident  realities,  our  knowledge  must  then  be  altogether 
intuitive. 

To  attempt  to  form  an  idea  of  eternity,  from  any  thing 
capable  of  extension,  limitation,  or  division,  is  more  absurd 
than  to  think  of  measuring  the  contents  of  the  ocean  by  the 
common  rules  of  arithmetic;  because,  great  as  tlie  ocean  is, 
it  hath  bounds. 

The  atheist  is  a  kind  of  Felo-dC'ie;  for,  according  to  his 
-notion,  his  own  existence  is  as  much  an  uncertainty  as  any 
thing  else. 

Were  it  really  believed  that  there  is  in  human  nature  a 
-morbosity,  which  is  the  secret  source  of  all  the  affliction  we 
endure,  we  might  be  induced  to  bear  the  portions  allotted 
to  us  for  its  removal,  with  at  least  as  much  submission 
as  we  take  the  nauseous  draughts  of  the  physician,  for  the 
cure  of  our  bodily  diseases. 

It  is  not  likely  that  any  one,  while  in  a  disposition  to  in- 
^jure  another,  can  smcerely  believe  himself  to^be.an  object 
>di  Divine:  mercy. 
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Section  i. 


To  implore  forgiveness,  in  an  unforgiving  spirit,  is  a  vio- 
lation of  the  divine  command,  and  consequently  forbids  the 
hope  of  a  blessing.  To  distinguish  what  is  our  own,  from 
what  we  have  borrowed,  is  surely  as  important  in  our  reli- 
gious, as  in  our  worldly  concerns.  Those  who  traffick  with 
the  property  of  others,  not  unfrequently  end  their  career  in 
bankruptcy  and  disgrace. 

The  most  dangerous  persecutions  are  not  those  which  af- 
flict the  body,  but  those  which  tempt  us  to  a  violation  of 
peace,  and  a  good  conscience;  for  when  these  pleasing  in- 
mates are  wilfully  parted  with,  even  outward  afflictions  press 
upon  us  with  a  double  force,  and  the  poor  mind,  like  a  ves- 
sel at  sea  that  has  lost  both  rudder  and  compass,  seems  left 
to  the  sport  of  the  winds  and  waves. 

If  wisdom  be  not  our  guide  in  the  journey  of  life,  it  is 
more  than  probable,  that  self-conceit  will  ocoupy  its  place > 
and  instead  of  keeping  us  in  the  right  road  to  happiness, 
lead  us  into  bye  paths  that  turn  quite  the  contraiy  way. 

A  person  may  reach  the  summit  of  the  Andes,  without 
getting  an  inch  nearer  heaven  than  he  was  at  the  footf 
he  may  boast  of  the  height;  but  all  the  real  advantage  he 
gains,  is  only  that  of  seeing  a  little  more  of  the  earth  than 
those  below  him. 

Though  complaisance  cannot  be  dispensed  with  in  our  in- 
tercourse with  each  other,  without  increasing  the  disorders  of 
society;  yet,  if  that  branch  of  good  manners  be  not  the  effect 
of  religion,  it  may  be  the  cover  of  base  and  injurious  designs, 
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If  pupils  really  learned  their  lessons,  the  business  of  schools 
Would  be  much  shortened;  but  it  is  one  thing  for  a  child  to 
commit  his  task  to  memory,  and  another  to  comprehend  its 
meaning. 

It  would  be  a  great  point  gained  in  our  religious  travel 
from  conjecture  to  confirmation,  if  we  were  convinced,  that 
we  can  have  no  true  idea  of  any  divine  attribute,  but  by  its 
own  immediate  manifestation. 

If  they  are  accounted  honourable  who  have  been  the  in- 
struments of  liberating  their  country  from  a  foreign  yoke, 
how  much  more  honourable  would  those  be,  who,  foregoing 
all  private  animosities  and  party  prejudices,  should,  in  mu- 
tual condescension,  unite  in  the  suppression  of  vice,  in  cul- 
tivating the  arts  of  peace,  and  securing  their  national  advan- 
tages on  a  permanent  foundation. 

Governments  which  punish  one  man  with  death  for  killing 
another,  seem  in  some  degree  to  justify  the  act;  the  dif- 
ference is,  that  his  act  is  aggressive,  and  theirs  retaliatory. 

Labour  being  a  law,  to  which  we  are  subjected  for  the 
correction  of  our  natural  depravity,  we  cannot  well  substitute 
the  work  of  the  wits  for  that  of  the  hands,  without  infringing 
it  and  incurring  the  penalties  annexed,  which  are  often  per- 
plexity and  disappointment,  if  nothing  worse. 

It  would  be  some  check  to  self-confidence,  if  every  one 
who  differs  in  opinion  with  another,  would  calmly  consider, 
that  as  two  contraries  cannot  botlibe  true— possibly  he  may 
be  wrong,  and  his  opponent  right. 

It  is  said,  that  obedience  is  the  first  lesson  children  are 
capable  of  learning;  and  that,  if  this  be  not  taught  them, 
there  is  little  room  to  hope  they  will  ever  learn  any  other 
correctly. 

Though  some  garden  weeds  are  more  deeply  rooted  than 
others,  there  are  few  that  will  not  yield  to  a  steady  pull,  ev« 
cry  part  of  the  top  being  grasped  at  the  same  tinaej  but,  if » 
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few  only  of  the  sprouts  be  tugged  at,  they  are  apt  to  break 
off,  and  leave  the  root  to  produce  a  succession. 

Truth  as  certainly  existed  before  the  scriptures  concern- 
ing it  were  written,  as  did  the  sun  and  planets,  before  any 
treatise  appeared  on  the  solar  system. 

It  is  not  uncommon  for  one  called  an  amateur,  to  be  so 
pleased  with  the  skill  of  the  artist,  as  to  prefer  the  likeness 
of  a  flower,  which  owes  all  its  beauty  to  paint,  to  the 
fragrant  original.         *" 

Self-sufficient  men  are  not  proper  colleagues  in  business 
for  the  diffident;  these  often  submit  to  improprieties,  for  want 
of  firmness  to  withstand  and  expose  themj  and  so  pass  for 
parties,  to  what  they  secretly  disapprove. 

There  are  many  instances  of  men  of  a  lively  imagination, 
brilliant  wit,  and  general  knowledge,  being  at  the  same  time 
very  sceptical,  profligate  and  unjust.  This  is  a  sufficient 
proof,  that  knowledge  alone  is  not  all  that  is  necessary  to  the 
regulation  of  our  minds  and  manners. 

A  kind  attention  to  strangers  is  veiy  grateful  to  them,  and 
generally  commended;  yet  few  who  have  not  been  in  that  sit- 
uation themselves,  are  sufficiently  sensible  of  its  difficulties; 
and  of  those  who  have  been,  too  many,  when  at  home,  are 
negligent  in  that  respect. 

A  literary  correspondence  should  be  considered  as  the 
private  conversation  of  the  parties,  in  which  many  things  pass 
which  they  would  not  choose  to  express,  if  they  were  aware 
that  those  to  whom  their  letters  are  often  shewn,  were  with- 
in hearing. 

The  best  compositions  admit  the  least  of  addition  or  abridg- 
ment; that  work,  tlierefore,  which  is  deficient  neither  in  man* 
ner  nor  matter,  must  be  perfect  in  its  kind. 

A  man  must  be  deplorably  insensible  or  blind  to  the  depra- 
vity of  his  own  heart,  who  sees  no  necessity  for  supernatural 
aid  to  correct  its  disorders. 
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Many  people  make  a  proper  use  of  the  light,  yet  can  say 
but  little  more  of  the  sun  from  which  it  proceeds,  tlian  that 
they  know  the  times  of  its  rising  and  setting.  Such,  diligent- 
ly employing  themselves  in  the  proper  business  of  the  day, 
sooner  rise  into  affluence  than  many  who  can  calculate  eclip- 
ses, and  explain  the  solar  and  planetary  system. 

It  is  reasonable  to  suppose,  that  as  our  actions  are  in  their 
motive,  so  will  they  be  in  their  end;  otherwise,  perfection  and 
imperfection  might  generate  each  other. 

Some  men  escape  from  their  trials,  without  passing 
through  them;  yet  such,  like  defeated  soldiers,  can  often 
describe  the  battle,  almost  as  minutely  as  those  who  kept 
the  field. 

We  easily  believe  what  we  wish;  but  we  have  a  wonder- 
ful facility  in  raising  doubts,  against  those  duties  which 
thwart  our  inclinations. 

As  affectation  is  a  sprout  of  insincerity  that  may  grow  into 
hypocrisy,  it  should  be  always  discouraged  and  nipped  in 
the  bud. 

Rules,  unsupported  by  sound  principles,  arc  calculated 
rather  to  enforce  obedience,  than  to  produce  conviction  and 
improve  the  understanding. 

Be  not  the  cause  of  fear  or  pain  to  any  one;  the  unsuspect- 
ing confidence  even  of  a  chicken,  gives  a  pleasure  to  the 
mind,  which  the  cruel,  who  without  compunction  excite 
fear  in  others,  know  little  of. 

They  who  consider  the  mighty  conquerors  of  the  earth, 
as  the  instruments  of  divine  Providence  in  chastising  nations 
for  their  wickechiess,  ought  not  to  wish  or  desire  their  de- 
struction. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  condition  in  human  life,  in  which  the 
good  and  the  evil  will  not,  at  last,  be  found  to  have  been 
nearly  balanced. 
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Section  2. 

Those  who  are  most  forward  to  meddle  with  other  peo- 
ple*?, concerns,  often  meet  with  a  check  to  their  officiousness; 
and  are  not  unfrequently  the  last  to  forgive  the  offence  oc- 
casioned by  their  interference. 

If  the  ultimate  trial  of  religious  truth  be  by  its  moral  ex- 
cellence, even  as  a  soil  which  yields  the  most  plentiful  crops 
must  be  the  best  in  quality,  then  fruits  are  a  more  certain 
criterion  to  judge  men  by,  than  the  correctness  of  their  re 
ligious  opinions  or  profession. 

Superior  knowledge,  which  is  acquired  by  dint  of  study, 
is  naturally  ascribed  to  uncommon  ability  in  the  student:  but 
the  preceptions  of  wisdom,  being  intuitive,  leave  no  more 
room  for  self-conceit  in  the  percipient,  than  there  is  for  any 
one  who  sees  well  to  boast  of  his  eye -sight. 

The  respect  and  adulation  which  superior  knowledge  nat- 
urally attract,  often  inflate  the  mind  of  man  too  forcibly  to 
allow  him  to  ponder  his  footsteps,  with  all  the  care  and  cir- 
cumspection, becoming  a  probationer  for  an  eternal  state. 

Our  minds,  in  relation  to  our  bodily  powers,  are  some- 
times like  strong  pedestrians,  who,  in  travelling,  leave  their 
more  feeble  companions  behind.  Where  they  are  so  une- 
qually matched — to  keep  the  mind  to  the  body's  proper 
pace,  is  a  lesson  well  worth  learning. 

Those  who  are  the  most  susceptible  of  sympathy  for 
the  afflictions  of  others,  are  not  the  most  apt  to  complain 
of  their  own. 

Religious  creeds,  which  in  the  smallest  degree  connive 
at  malevolence,  counteract  the  spirit  of  the  gospel;  which 
breathes  nothing  on  earth,  but  peace  and  good- will  to  men. 

He  that  can  truly  say  he  knows  not  any  one  against  whom 
he  has  the  least  degree  of  enmity,  is  a  citizen  of  the  world, 
and  justly  entitled  to  an  universal  passport. 

e3 
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Few  occurrences  are  so  bad,  but  they  may  be  made  still 
worse,  or  so  good  as  not  to  be  improved,  by  the  manner  in 
which  we  meet  them. 

A  propensity  to  tattling  may  be  compared  to  windy  liquor 
in  high  fermentation,  which  must  either  find  vent,  or  burst 
the  cask;  if  it  find  no  relief  in  gossiping,  it  is  often  very 
mischievous  and  troublesome  at  home. 

The  virtue  of  man  consists  not  in  his  ideas  of  things,  for  in 
these  he  is  often  mistaken,  but  in  the  uprightness  and  sin- 
cerity with  which  he  cleaves  to  what  he  believes  to  be  right. 

To  maintain  and  publish  our  own  sentiments,  and  yet 
take  offence  at  others  for  doing  the  same  thing,  is  no  proof 
of  the  goodness  of  our  cause,  but  rather  of  our  pride  and 
intolerance. 

Controversy  on  religious  subjects,  is  rather  incongruous 
with  Christianity;  and  indeed,  as  it  is  often  conducted,  seems 
little  better  than  a  refinement  on  wars  and  fightings. 

If  we  only  shut  our  bodily  eyes  against  outward  objects, 
and  do  not  also  refrain  from  the  pictures  of  the  imagination, 
we  may  be  as  effectually  hindered  from  distinguishing  truth 
from  error,  and  be  as  much  deceived,  as  if  we  were  staring 
abroad. 

As  the  conditions  of  human  life  are  continually  varying, 
and  not  unfrequently  reversed,  this  precept  seems  not  less 
adapted  to  our  interest  than  to  our  duty — "  All  things  what- 
"  soever  ye  would  that  men  should  do  to  you,  do  ye  even  so 
« to  them." 

A  real  seeker  after  truth,  disguises  nothing;  he  is  there- 
fore not  offended  at  a  detection  of  error,  even  in  himself;  be- 
cause he  knows,  that  if  truth  be  gained  he  shall  partake 
of  the  benefit. 

The  divine  laws  and  promises  are  propounded  to  us  as  ra- 
tional creatures;  but  in  our  present  state  of  exile,  reason,  t© 
understand  them^  must  be  supernaturally  enlightened. 
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They  who  depend  for  promotion  in  the  world  on  a  con- 
formity to  its  maxims  and  manners,  run  in  debt  to  a  creditor, 
who,  if  they  have  nothing  to  pay,  will  not  easily  let  them  es- 
cape. 

To  suppose  that  man  can  be  useful  in  religious  society, 
merely  on  the  score  of  his  acquired  knowledge  or  affluence, 
is  not  less  vain,  than  to  expect  the  plants  of  a  garden  to  groTT 
only  by  moonshine. 

It  sometimes  requires  an  intense  heat  to  separate  the  pre- 
cious metal  from  the  ore;  but  when  once  the  metal  begins 
to  run,  the  business  is  soon  completed. 

Were  we  as  much  in  earnest  to  forsake  evil,  as  we  are  to 
shun  the  appearance  of  it,  the  work  of  reformation  would,  na 
doubt,  be  more  progressive  in  the  world  than  it  is. 

Slander  exudes  from  secret  enmity  or  envy,  and  generates 
both  cause  and  effect  in  those  who  have  not  virtue  enough^ 
to  withstand  it. 

True  religicin  is  a  refuge  inaccessible  to  either  the  vio- 
lence or  the  fraud  of  men;  happy  they  who  know  it  to  be 
their  shelter  in  the  day  of  troublel 

Real  gratitude  to  the  Father  of  mercies  for  his  bounty  to- 
ward us,  wUlneveradmitof  our  persecuting  others,  for  what 
we  suppose  to  be  a  smaller  share  of  His  indulgence. 

The  benevolenco  of  an  humble  mind,  may  be  compared  to 
a  rivulet  in  a  meadow,  which,  though  it  glides  along  unseen 
and  without  noise,  refreshes  and  fertilizes  the  soil,  leaving  it 
to  display  the  benefit  received,  by  its  increased  verdure  aiid 
frultfulness. 

It  is  the  nature  of  pride  to  expose  what  is  likely  to  increase 
its  own  reputation,  and  conceal  its  defects;  but  true  humility 
is  willing  to  appear  what  it  is,  and  is  more  afraid  of  bemg 
over  than  under-rated. 
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Contempt  is  one  of  enmity's  domesticks,  of  which  pride 
is  major-domo,  and  envy  its  next-door  neighbour.  Brother- 
ly kindness  and  charity,  live  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  way. 

Minds  early  tinctured  with  truth,  are  often  the  better  for 
its  regulating  influence  through  life;  and  especially  under 
those  perplexities,  which  are  more  the  effect  of  inadverten- 
cy and  inexperience  than  of  wilful  error. 

Industiy  may  be  considered  as  the  purse,  and  frugality  as 
its  strings,  which  should  rather  be  tied  with  a  bow  than  a 
double  knot,  that  the  contents  may  not  be  too  difficult  of  ac- 
cess for  reasonable  occasions. 

True  nobility  is  inseparable  from  merit,  and  therefore  can- 
not be  inherited  by  an  unworthy  person: — The  sign  of  it| 
without  the  substance,  does  but  make  the  folly  of  him  who 
bears  it  more  conspicuous. 

The  private  conduct  of  many  law-makers  shows,  that  they 
do  not  consider  the  laws  they  make  for  the  community  ob- 
ligatory on  themselves;  but  certainly,  such  are  more  inexcu- 
sable than  conmion  culprits,  who  have  had  no  hand  in  the 
business. 

Fiction  may  soften,  without  improving  the  heart;  hence  it 
frequently  happens,  that  one  well-wrought  fable  of  distress, 
shall  draw  more  tears  from  the  eyes  of  a  reader,  than  many 
real  scenes  of  the  wretchedness  described. 

Fictions  are  so  far  from  fortifying  the  mind  against  temp- 
tation, that  they  are  rather  like  accomplices,  who  contrive 
to  divert  a  person's  attention,  whilst  a  thief  picks  his  pocket. 

Waters,  sweet,  and  clear  as  chrystal,  if  once  the  commu- 
nication with  their  source  be  cut  off,  may  become  stagnant 
pools;  and  at  length  so  impure  as  to  be  unfit  for  either  plea- 
sure or  health. 

A  quick  apprehension  and  lively  imagination,  are  seldom 
•ombined  with  a  strong  memory,  and  solid  judgment;  but 
5ire  rather  like  razors,  which  are  managed  more  by  slight 
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than  by  strength,  and  are  better  adapted  to  nice,  than  to  great 
eccasions. 

Section  3. 

Those  children  who  are  much  indulged  in  their  infancy 
and  youth,  if  religion  do  not  correct  their  habits,  mostly 
prove  positive,  impatient  of  control,  and  overbearing  in  the 
future  stages  of  life. 

A  genuine  character  of  the  true  religion,  is,  the  entire  con- 
sistency of  its  theory;— A  character  which  no  false  reUgion 
can  lay  claim  to. 

That  cannot  be  a  system  of  the  one  pure  religion,  the  parts 
«,f  which  are  in  the  least  contradictory.  Human  wisdom  of 
itself  can  therefore  no  more  frame  such  a  system,  than  the 
art  of  a  mathematician  can  square  the  circle. 

People  are  commonly  so  much  employed  in  pointing  out 
faults  in  those  a-head  of  them,  as  to  forget  that  some  astern 
may  at  the  instant  be  descanting  on  theirs  in  like  manner. 
.  Hot-beds  seem  rather  adapted  to  exotics,  and  things  out 
«f  season,  than  to  such  as  are  congenial  to  the  climate;  pre- 
senting us  with  delicacies,  which  (like  fair-spoken  sharpers, 
pretending  to  serve  us,)  often  cheat  us  of  our  health, 

Convincement  and  conviction,  without  conformity,  are  like 
a  man's  seeing  and  wishing  to  obtain  a  new  possession,  and 
yet  declining  to  part  with  an  old  one,  though  it  is  only  by 
the  sale  of  the  one,  that  he  can  raise  the  purchase  money  of 

the  other. 

The  same  medicine,  which,  in  one  case,  may  be  useful, 
in  another,  may  be  injurious.  Bitter  medicines  especially, 
which  are  strong  tonicks,  should  be  administered  with  caution. 

Straggling  frontiers,  especially  where  they  are  near  to  the 
strong  holds  of  the  enemy,  generally  suffer  most  in  times  of 
war;  as  on  the  contrary,  compact  settlements  are  more  ea- 
sily defended. 
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Were  we  as  vigilant  against  the  approaches  of  evil  in  our- 
selves, as  we  usually  are  against  the  errors  of  others,  there 
would  certainly  be  much  more  harmony  and  peace  in  the 
world. 

A  patient  endurance  of  affliction,  and  forbearance  of  re- 
venge, as  taught  by  the  precepts  and  example  of  Christ,  is 
the  only  way  of  overcoming  evil,  and  is  peculiar  to  the  self 
denying  religion  of  the  gospel. 

Justice  and  generosity,  rightly  blended,  constitute  a  digni- 
fied character;  but  certakily,  so  far  as  a  person  is  more  just 
than  generous,  or  more  generous  than  just,  that  character  is 
defective. 

They  who  are  in  good  earnest  to  get  rid  of  their  errors, 
are  not  very  studious  to  conceal  them,  or  much  mortified  by 
their  disclosure. 

True  religion,  while  it  gives  the  mind  which  is  naturally 
timid,  an  innocent  boldness  without  temerity  or  presumption, 
meliorates  natural  courage,  without  destroying  it,  into  meek- 
ness and  diffidence. 

That  kind  of  friendship,  if  it  deserve  the  name  at  all, 
which  is  kept  within  the  bounds  of  decorum  only  by  the 
fear  of  inconvenience  in  transgressing  them,  must  be  defec- 
tive at  the  core. 

To  be  truly  humble,  without  valuing  ourselves  in  the  least 
degree  upon  the  acquisition,  is  an  almost  unfathomable  at- 
tainment; for  the  moment  we  judge  of  it,  by  comparison  with 
another,  it  leaks  out,  and  lets  pride  in. 

Much  of  that  which  passes  in  the  world  for  humility,  is 
like  that  of  the  Cynic,  indignantly  striding  over  the  carpet: 
«  Thus,'*  said  Diogenes,  "do  I  trample  on  the  pride  of  Plato." 
.~"  True,"  replied  Plato,  "  but  is  it  not  with  the  greater 
pride  of  Diogenes?" 

To  sympathize  with  others,  under  those  infirmities  which 
we  have  been  helped  to  overcome  in  ourselves,  is  not  only  ^ 
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duty  we  owe  to  each  other,  but  a  debt  of  gratitude  due  to 
our  common  Benefactor. 

It  is  probable  we  shall  never  realize  our  knowledge  of  mo- 
ral ti-uth,  any  further  than  we  are  enabled  to  control  our  re- 
sentments. 

Art  can  copy  nature  in  many  things:  automatons  are  made 
to  move  like  living  creatures,  and  pictures  to  resemble  flow- 
ers; but  tlie  one  wants  speech,  and  the  other  smells  only  of 
paint. 

The  injuries  we  have  done,  and  cannot  repair,  will  imbit- 
ter  reflection,  till  divine  mercy  is  pleased  to  obliterate  the 
remembrance  of  them. 

When  a  man  is  afraid  of  looking  into  the  state  of  his  own 
concerns,  they  generally  stand  most  in  need  of  inspection* 

Secrets  are  commonly  safest  with  those  who  are  least  ea- 
ger to  possess  them;  for  they  who  have  no  scruple  to  tempt 
others  to  betray  a  secret  confided  in  them,  will  hardly  have 
sufficient  integrity  to  refrain  from  divulging  it  still  further. 

It  is  unsafe  to  yield  our  assent  to  any  proposition,  however 
plausible,  for  which  we  cannot  conceive  a  plain  reason;  or,  at 
least,  while  a  clear  objection  to  it  remains  unanswered. 

It  is  probable,  if  we  were  less  apt  to  attribute  our  disco- 
veries of  truth  to  our  own  penetration,  they  would  more  fre- 
quently be  opened  to  our  view. 

That  kind  of  independence  which  is  derived  from  wealth, 
is  contingent,  forced,  and  fallacious;  while  that  which  owes 
nothing  to  outward  circumstances,  leaves  its  possessor  up- 
right, firm,  and  respectable. 

It  seems  not  unworthy  of  consideration,  whether  the  dis- 
position which,  under  equal  circumstances,  can  more  easily 
confer  than  accept  a  boon,  be  not  a  sprout  of  the  same  root 
with  that  which  would  rather  govern  than  serve. 

An  independent  poor  man  escapes  much  of  the  envy  and 
hatred  which,  from  various  causes,  fall  to  the  lot  of  the  richj 
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amd  as  his  judgment  is  less  likely  to  be  warped  by  selfish  mo* 
tives,  it  is  often  the  most  solid  and  worthy  of  attention. 

Every  thing  which  originates  not  in  truth  must  be  incon- 
sistent;  andj  however  specious  its  pretence  or  appearance, 
it  is  but  a  part  of  the  great  drama  of  worldly  delusion. 

As  the  changes  of  seasons,  and  succession  of  day  and 
night  in  the  kingdom  of  nature,  are  favourable  to  animal  life 
and  vegetable  productions;  so  the  variations  through  which 
the  mind  passes  in  its  religious  travel,  are  necessary  to  its 
spiritual  growth  and  improvement. 

Those  who  submit  to  the  control  of  human  laws,  do  well; 
but  he  who  does  the  same  thing  from  a  regard  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  truth  in  himself,  does  better;  because  it  would  not 
be  different  with  him,  if  no  such  law  existed. 

The  strength  we  derive  from  grace  is,  probably,  in  exact 
proportion  to  the  conviction  we  previously  have  of  our  own 
depravity  and  weakness. 

The  wounds  of  friends  are  often  as  deep  as  their  affection 
for  each  other  has  been;  and  even  if  healed  by  mutual  for- 
giveness, do  not  unfrequently  leave  a  lasting  scar:  while 
those  of  enemies,  being  no  more  than  they  had  reason  to  ex- 
pect, are  often  succeeded  by  a  hearty  friendshio;  because,  in 
the  one  case  tliere  was  something  to  lose;  and  in  the  other 
to  be  gained. 

Believers  are  not  promised  temporal  riches;  but  they  are 
assured  of  an  aid,  which  is  fully  sufficient  to  reconcile  them 
to  their  allotments. 

He  who  acts  contrary  to  the  light  he  is  favoured  with,  as 
certainly  obscures  it,  as  he  who  is  faithful  to  its  discoveries, 
increases  its  emanations. 

Some  persons  seem  ready  enough  to  sympathize  with 
others,  under  the  very  afflictions  they  have  themselves  wil- 
fully occasioned;  like  silly  boys,  who  first  push  a  school-fel- 
low into  the  water,  and  then,  in  fear  of  liis  drowning,  lend  a 
liaud  to  help  liim  out. 
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Section  i. 


If  religious  persons  who  are  entrusted  with  the  educatiou 
df  children,  were  careful  to  guard  them  from  the  prevalence 
of  such  propensities  and  practices,  as  they  are  convinced 
tend  to  break  their  own  peace,  interrupt  the  harmony  of  so- 
ciety, and  fill  the  world  with  confusion  and  wretchedness, 
the  labour  would  be  profitable  to  themselves,  and  a  great 
improvement  in  the  work  of  general  reformation. 

All  nations  being  under  providential  superintendencej  are 
like  children  in  the  care  of  a  discreet  parent: — If  indulgence 
produce  bad  habits,  and  these  grow  so  strong  as  to  be  mis- 
chievous, a  strict  hand  becomes  necessary  for  their  control; 
and  if  that  be  ineffectual — a  heavy  rod  at  length,  for  their 
correction. 

He  who  has  found  a  friend  in  whom  he  can  unreservedly 
confide,  may  consider  himself  as  distinguishably  blestj  for  a 
true  friend  is  the  greatest  of  all  possible  acquisitions. 

It  is  seldom  that  a  man's  true  character  can  be  taken  from 
himself;  for,  as  self-knowledge  is  seldom  acquired  but  by 
mortification  and  repentance,  few  pass  so  perfectly  through 
this  humbling  process,  as  to  have  neither  too  high  nor  too 
low  an  opinion  of  themselves. 

When  we  consider  how  much  more  a  faithful  servant, 
though  of  a  small  capacity,  is  commonly  esteemed,  than  one 
whose  adroitness  exceeds  his  honesty;  we  may  judge  of  how 
little  account  with  Omniscience  the  greatest  knowledge  at* 
tainable  by  us  must  be,  if  sincerity  be  wanting.  ^ 
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If  thou  observe  any  one  in  the  habit  of  passing  high  en- 
comiums on  others,  take  especial  care  that  thou  dost  not  in 
any  wise  offend  that  person. 

If  a  person  have  a  prejudice  against  another,  be  cautious 
in  thy  manner  of  attempting  to  remove  it:  for  a  morose  dis- 
position may  mistake  thy  well  meant  endeavours,  for  a  vindi- 
cation of  the  object  of  its  dislike,  and  transfer  a  part  of  it 
to  thyself. 

Who,  on  a  journey,  would  not  prefer  a  guide  acquainted 
with  the  road,  to  one  who  had  no  other  knowledge  of  it,  than 
that  obtained  from  maps  and  hear-says? 

For  a  criminal,  under  sentence  of  condemnation,  to  sue 
for  mercy,  on  the  plea  that  some  of  the  gang  are  worse  than 
himself,  is  not  a  very  likely  way  to  obtain  it. 

It  is  one  sign  of  a  humble  mind,  if,  when  ©ffences  occur^ 
they  incline  us  rather  to  fear  we  may  have  administered  the 
occasion,  than  to  indulge  ourselves  in  harsh  reflections  on 
the  offenders. 

Privateering  differs  in  little  or  nothing  but  the  name,  from 
high-way  robbery:  and  while  countenanced  and  protected  by 
regular  governments,  cannot  but  swell  the  catalogue  of  na- 
tional sins. 

It  requires  the  labour  of  many  years,  for  a  nation  to  regain 
the  losses  sustained  by  one  year's  war;  especially  in  the  mo- 
rals of  the  people. 

Frank  confessions  of  error,  would  no  doubt  be  more  com- 
mon than  they  are,  if  the  temper  of  those  who  bring  the 
charge  was  not  so  often  unfit  to  be  gratified. 

Resignation,  being  a  cessation  from  the  workings  of  self- 
will,  is  an  approach  to  th«  sanctuary  of  silence,  where  truth 
is  revealed,  assurance  obtained,  and  peace  enjoyed. 

The  inhabitants  of  heavenly  mansions  have  all  they  dresire, 
without  hoarding. 

A^ksent  and  subscription  to  doctrinal  creeds,  often  pass 
for  taith  a«d  conversion, 
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Those  who  desert  the  stations  assigned  them  by  best  wis- 
dom, have  reason  to  expect  perplexity  and  disappointmentj 
as  necessary  for  the  correction  of  their  error. 

They  who  steadfastly  refrain  from  undertakings,  of  the 
propriety  of  which  they  are  dsubtful,  may  well  hope  to  be 
ultimately  favoured  with  right  direction. 

Sin  being  as  much  a  malady  of  the  soul,  as  disease  is  of 
the  body,  it  is  no  more  inconsistent  with  divine  mercy  to 
afflict  transgressors,  than  to  pardon  the  penitent. 

Until  we  can  make  a  clear  distinction  betweeen  head- 
knowledge  and  heart-experience,  we  easily  mistake  our  own 
works  for  the  work  of  true  religion;  which,  though  wrought 
in  us,  is  not  of  us. 

The  more  distinct  the  object,  whether  natural  or  rational, 
the  easier  we  comprehend  it;  even  as  a  person  alone,  or  in  a 
small  company,  is  more  readily  distinguished  than  when 
surrounded  by  many. 

The  avenue  to  an  object  of  inquiry,  is  often  so  long  as  to 
weary  the  mind,  and  lessen  the  gratification  the  subject 
might  otherwise  have  afforded. 

In  proportion  as  we  are  attached  to  our  possessions,  we 
are  distressed  with  the  loss  of  them. 

To  attempt  to  comprehend  incomprehensibility,  is  pre- 
sumptuous; and  to  speak  confidently  of  that  which  we  do  not 
comprehend,  is  positive  falsehood. 

The  works  of  self-will,  being  forced,  our  interest  in  them 
is  always  selfish;  but  those  which  are  wrought  in  us  or  by 
us,  as  instruments  of  the  divine  will,  like  the  natural  fruits 
of  the  earth,  yield  praise  only  to  their  author. 

To  prosecute  a  person,  for  an  injury  or  deception  which 
we  practise  ourselves,  may  be  called  doubly  refined  knavefy. 

To  the  Omnipotent,  it  is  a  little  thing  to  save  us;  but  it  is 
a  great  thing  for  us  to  be  really  willing  to  be  saved. 
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Those  who  do  not  believe  in,  and  are  therefore  unacquain- 
ted  with  the  teachings  of  the  divine  Spirit,  to  which  Christ 
referred  his  followers  for  guidance  into  ail  truth,  cannot  but 
err  in  the  use  of  the  scriptures,  and  at  least  overrate,  if  they 
do  not  reject  them. 

We  may  be  personally  together,  and  yet  in  a  state  of  dis- 
union; or  far  apart  in  body,  and  yet  in  such  near  sympathy 
of  mind,  as  to  partake  of  each  others  sorrows  and  consola- 
tions. 

If  a  child  in  a  family  slight  advice,  and  provoke  and  quar- 
rel with  his  brothers  and  sisters,  it  would  be  unreasonable 
for  him  to  expect  the  favour  of  his  parents,  by  protestations 
of  love  and  devotion. 

The  eye  is  not  the  perceptive  power  that  takes  notice  of 
the  objects  presented  to  it,  any  more,  than  the  glasses  for 
aiding  it  furnished  by  the  optician. 

As  the  moral  law  is  of  such  unchangeable  obligation, 
that  our  Saviour  declared  heaven  and  earth  shall  sooner  pass 
away,  than  any  part  of  it  be  dispensed  with;  it  is  absurd  to 
allow  the  character  of  either  an  individual  or  a  society  to  be 
good,  and  at  the  same  time  pronounce  the  principles  which 
produce  it  to  be  erroneous. 

It  is  not  improbable,  that  the  restlessness  which  even 
sincere  minds  may  feel  in  n  oments  of  seeming  desertion,  is 
sometimes  increased,  by  an  overweening  desire  to  make  a 
selfish  propriety  of  the  good  aspired  after:  It  is  vain  to  seek 
for  perfection  apart  from  its  source. 

It  is  evident  that  though  pain  and  disease  are  the  natural 
consequence  of  human  depravity,  they  do  not  obstruct  the 
work  of  redemption.  This  affords  at  least  presumptive  evi- 
dence, that  temporal  evil  and  vicissitude  are  a  part  of  the 
means  employed  by  our  Creator,  for  the  correction  of  moral 
evil,  and  the  salvation  of  mankiRd* 
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Section  2. 

To  attCHipt  to  comprehend  and  explain  the  designs  of  in- 
finite Wisdom,  in  any  way  that  represents  the  Divine  attri- 
butes as  discordant  to  each  other,  is  dangerous  and  presump- 
tuous:— for  if  we  once  let  in  an  idea  that  the  plan  of  our  re- 
demption is  in  any  degree  unintelligible,  we  may  go  on  rea- 
soning and  doubting,  until  we  lose  ourselves  in  the  mazes  of 
scepticism. 

We  are  enjoined,  after  doing  our  best,  to  acknowledge  our 
unworthiness;  which,  if  we  sincerely  do,  there  will  be  no 
pretext  for  self-complacency,  though  room  enough  for 
thankfulness  and  content. 

The  smiles  of  Divine  favour,  with  which  we  may  be  occa- 
sionally indulged,  should  be  considered,  not  as  a  compensa- 
tion for  services,  but  as  a  cordial  we  need,  to  encourage  us 
to  press  on  toward  the  mark  set  before  us;  of  which,  while 
we  have  any  remaining  defect,we  may  be  sure  we  are  yet  short. 

What  can  be  more  absurd  than  to  believe,  that  the  spirit 
of  Christ  leads  His  followers  into  any  thing  inconsistent  with 
His  example  and  precepts;  that  is,  actions,  into  which  He 
could  not  consistently  have  led  His  twelve  disciples,  when  He 
was  personally  v/ith  them  on  earth? 

If  civil  requisitions  be  such  as  we  cannot  comply  with,  but 
by  infringing  the  plain  and  positive  commands  of  Christ,  it 
is  impossible  to  obey  the  one,  without  violating  the  other. 

Christianity,  as  defined  by  its  holy  Author,  is  divine  love, 
evinced  by  an  unfeigned  love  to  each  other;  and  every  devi- 
ation from  this  exalted  principle,  however  specious  the  pre- 
text or  zealously  maintained,  is  mere  delusion,  as  its  fruits 
every  where  manifest. 

Studious  people,  and  the  serious  part  of  them  especially, 
generally  spend  much  time  in  possessing  themselves  of  the 
ideas  of  others,  ranking,  in  their  own  and  each  others  estima- 
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tion,  according  to  their  acquisitions  in  that  way:  but  we  may 
infer,  from  what  the  poet  Cowper  says  of  his  library,  which 
consisted  only  of  his  own  books,  that  nothing,  strictly  speak- 
ing, '  is  properly  and  genuinely  a  man's  own,  but  that 
which  he  draws  out  of  his  jown  mine,  and  fashions  in  his 
own  mint:  the  rest  is  all  borrowed. 

To  silence  the  imagination,  is  a  task  to  which  reason  alone, 
in  its  present  slavery  to  the  secret  workings  of  the  will,  is  in- 
competent: this,  to  the  attentive  observer,  is  one  proof  amoDg 
many,  that  the  rectification  of  our  nature  depends  on  the  re- 
subjection  of  our  wills  to  the  Divine  will,  without  which, 
whatever  our  ideas  and  opinions  may  be,  or  however  speci- 
ous the  appearances  we  may  assume;  gWe  are  yet  far  short 
of  perfect  redemption. 

A  vessel,  at  the  commencement  of  its  voyage,  may  be  in 
good  condition,  and  full  freighted;  it  may  be  navigated  by 
skilful  hands,  and  weather  many  storms;  yet  for  want  of  pro^ 
per  attention  to  the  compass,  quadrant  and  plummet,  be  run 
aground,  even  at  the  mouth  of  the  port. 

The  most  that  can  be  said  of  instrumental  music,  as  an  sdd 
to  devotion,  is,  that  it  is  allunng  and  enlivening  to  the  aifec- 
tions;  i.  e.  as  long  as  they  are  excitable  by  outward  means: 
but  as  it  has  full  as  great  an  effect  on  the  passions,  and  is 
quite  as  much  employed  in  enticing  and  betraying,  the  un- 
wary into  folly  and  wretchedness,  it  seems  most  safe  for  be- 
ings, travelling  through  the  dangers  and  difficulties  of  a  pro- 
bationary state,  rather  to  avoid  it  on  account  of  its  abuse, 
than  to  indulge  in  it  for  the  sake  of  its  suppositious  advan- 
vantages. 

Exi)erience  may  convince  us,  that  trials  and  afflictions 
patiently  endured,  and  quietly  submitted  to,  prepare  the 
Lord's  people  for  the  enjoyment  of  his  love  and  favour. 

We  may  have  a  rational  apprehension  of  religious  truths 
before  they  are  realized  in  our  experience,  as  of  places  on 
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the  globe,  which  we  knoAV  nothing  more  of,  than  we  have 
gathered  from  maps,  and  the  accounts  given  of  them  by  his- 
torians and  travellers.  Yet  this,  in  both  cases,  is  the  kind 
of  knowledge,  on  which  we  are  apt  to  value  ourselves  and 
each  other. 

Divine  love  is  a  criterion  by  which  not  only  our  own  ac- 
tions, but  all  religious  opinions  and  doctrines  may  be  tried; 
and  we  may  be  assured  that  such  as  are  not  consistent  there- 
with, however  specious,  are  defective,  and  unfit  to  be  enter- 
tained. 

In  religious  concerns,  every  thing  we  do  of  ourselves,  in- 
dependently of  divine  aid,  has  a  tendency  to  stop  us  short  of 
the  mark  we  are  aiming  at;  and  whatever  be  the  substitute 
we  rely  on,  whether  outward  or  mental,  is  an  Idol  at  the 
time. 

When  instrumental  means  are  made  use  of  for  our  instruc- 
tion, they  are  designed  not  to  settle  us  in  a  dependence  on 
them;  but  so  to  promote  a  reliance  on  their  employer,  as  that 
they  may  become  gradually,  and  at  length  wholly,  unnecessa- 
ry to  us. 

Minds  deeply  employed  in  metaphysical  researches,  may 
be  compared  to  venturous  watermen,  who  sometimes  try 
how  much  wind  their  skiifs  will  bear  on  the  beam,  without 
overseting. 

When  we  contemplate  the  grandeur  of  the  universe,  of 
which  all  the  part^^e  can  see  are  but  as  a  point;  and  con- 
sider what  raust  be  the  Mind  that  created  and  sustains  them 
in  such  perfect  order;  we  are  ready  to  sink  in  wonder  and 
astonishment,  that  such  minute  creatures  as  we  are,  should 
not  escape  notice,  and  be  lost  in  illimitable  space; — till  we 
also  consider  tliat  Infinite  Power  is  as  necessary  to  the  ex- 
istence of  atoms,  as  of  systems, — to  each  part,  as  to  the  stu- 
pendous whole. 
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What  a  mercy  it  is,  that  no  one  ever  sincerely  desires  to 
know  the  state  of  his  own  soul  in  vain  I  In  the  pursuit  of  all 
other  knowledge,  our  motives  may  be  too  arrogant  and  sel- 
fish to  be  gratified;  but  in  this,  the  deeper  the  research  the 
more  we  are  humbled,  and  consequently  the  better  prepared 
to  receive  the  desired  instruction. 

In  doctrinals — I  am  a  Calvinist  in  believing  that  the  Di- 
vine purpose  respecting  mankind,  whatever  it  was,  cannot  in 
any  respect  be  defeated. — An  Arminian,  in  believing  that  the 
sufferings  of  Christ  had  relation  to  all  mankind. — A  Baptist, 
in  believing  that  no  otherwise  than  by  baptism  can  any  ever 
become  members  of  the  church,  or  body  of  Christ. — A  Ro- 
man Catholic,  in  believing  that  church  to  be  one,  and  that 
out  of  it  there  is  no  salvation.— And  a  Quaker,  in  believing 
that  "  what  is  to  be  savingly  known  of  God,*  is  manifested 
or  revealed  in  man;"  and  that, "  if  any  man  have  not  the  spirit 
of  Christ  he  is  none  of  His." 

Adversity  often  affords  more  pleasure  on  retrospection, 
than  prosperity:  the  reason  may  be,  that  it  is  more  salutaiy 
to  the  mind. 

Prisons  have  sometimes  proved  like  antechambers  to 
palaces,  as  in  the  case  of  Joseph. 

The  gospel  is  a  dispensation  of  life  and  poiver,  revealing 
the  substance  of  those  truths,  which  were  shadowed  forth 
by  the  law,  in  types  and  figures.  It  should  not  be  forgotten, 
that  the  reason  why  the  law  was  defecU|Ve  is,  that  its  rites, 
though  practised  in  the  exercise  of  moral  integrity,  left  the 
wi//  unsubjected  to  the  Divine  government,  even  as  forms 
and  ceremonies,  however  exactly  performed,  still  may  do. 
The  gospel  plainly  refers  us,  for  instruction  in  righteousness 
and  guidance  into  all  truth,  to  the  spirit  of  truth  alone. 

A  phlegmatick  insensibility  sometimes,  passes  for  pa- 
tience; but  they  are  as  different  as  a  pool  from  a  port;  into  the 
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one  indolence  naturally  sinks  us;  but  if  we  arrive  at  the 
other,  it  is  by  encountering  many  an  adverse  wind,  and  rough 
wave,  with  a  more  skilful  pilot  at  the  helm  than  self^  and  a 
company  under  better  command  than  the  passions. 

Section  3. 

Holiness  is  the  essence  of  salvation,  and  can  come  from 
no  other  than  a  living  source,  through  the  operation  of  faith 
on  a  believing  mind.  This  the  bible  truly  declares;  but  can 
no  more  convey  to  us  fier  se,  than  the  picture  of  a  man,  how- 
ever exactly  drawn,  can  give  us  a  knowledge  of  his  voice, 
dispositions  and  temper;  though  it  may  help  us  to  distinguish 
him  from  others,  when  he  appears.  It  would,  therefore,  be 
absurd  for  a  person  possessing  the  picture,  from  that  cir- 
cumstance only,  to  boast  of  an  acquaintance  with  the  origmal, 
especially  if  it  excited  no  desire  to  become  actually  acquain- 
ted with  him. 

When,  in  religious  concerns,  we  are  actuated  by  any  thing 
short  of  Divine  wisdom,  we  are  like  persons  cultivating  un* 
fenced  ground  in  the  wilderness,  all  the  product  of  whose 
labour  is  liable  to  be  carried  off  or  destroyed  by  the  wild 
animals.  *^ 

The  intelligence  received  by  the  prophets  when  they  said, 
**  The  word  of  the  Lord  came  unto  me,  saying,  speak  unto 
the  children,  thus  saith  the  Lord" — must  have  been  more 
clear  to  their  understandings,  than  any  outward  or  seconda- 
ry direction  could  be;  for  it  not  only  presented  itself  in  a  light 
that  assured  them  of  its  truth,  but  engaged*the  compliance 
of  the  will,  in  a  degree  that  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  no- 
thing presented  to  the  mind  by  the  bodily  senses  could  have 
effected. 

When  we  are  nearest  right,  we  are  least  apt  to  take  of- 
fence at  the  discovery  others  make  of  our  errors,  because 
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we  are  then  most  earnest  to  be  set  free  from  them  ourselves; 
and  on  the  contrary,  when  we  are  most  wrong  (that  is,  least 
willing  to  part  with  our  errors,)  we  are  easiest  offended  with 
those  who  unveil  them,  and  this  sufficiently  proves  them 
upon  us. 

In  a  perfectly  innocent  mind,  a  false  accusation  excites 
more  pity  than  blame,  because  that  state  is  not  attained  but 
through  such  degrees  of  self-abasement,  as  entirely  dispos- 
sess it  of  the  spirit  of  the  accuser. 

In  conversing  on  religious  subjects,  it  is  of  great  impor- 
tance that  the  parties  define  the  terms  they  make  use  of; 
that  is,  affix  a  name  to  each  principal  idea,  on  which  they 
can  mutually  agree: — if  this  were  always  done^  there  would 
be  little  room  left  for  dissension. 

The  general  lapse  of  mankind  has  scattered  them  away 
from  the  fold  of  unity,  into  such  a  thick  and  wild  wilderness 
of  disparity  and  confusion,  that  even  those  who  are  sensible 
of  it  and  intent  on  a  remedy,  are  continually  taking  offence 
at  the  contrary  direction  in  which  they  see  each  other  mo- 
vmg;  though  these  are,  in  fact,  only  like  lines  converging 
from  different  points  of  a  circumference  to  its  centre. 
Whereas,  if  each  of  these  well-meaning  travellers  would 
but  keep  his  eye  to  his  own  proper  fcDt-path,  and  go  quietly 
forward,  they  would  all  gradually  approximate  the  point 
of  unity. 

It  seems  quite  consistent  with  the  analogy  there  is  between 
the  spiritual  and  natural  state  of  man,  that  his  immortal  soui 
should  be  as  much  the  object  of  .his  Creator*s  care,  and  be  as 
well  provided  for,  as  its  frail  and  mortal  tabernacle;  and  ac- 
cordingly, that  while  he  every  where  sufficiently  partakes  of 
the  advantages  of  an  outward  luminary  for  procuring  atem- 
porary  subsistence,  the  genial  influence  of  its  Archetype, 
the  Sun  of  righteousness,  must  be  equally  adapted  to  his 
moral  condition  and  occasions. 
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An  undue  reliance  on  the  correct»ess  of  our  religious  pro- 
fession, is  apt  to  make  us  too  self  confident  and  presumptu- 
ous, and  sometimes  underrate  those  who,  with  rational  ap- 
prehensions less  clear,  may  be  far  before  us  in  real  piety. 

To  contract  a  debt  in  a  dependence  on  contingent  circum- 
tances,  is  like  pawning  the  shoes  expected  from  another's 
feet;  and  he  who  lends  his  money  on  such  terms,  can  justly 
blame  no  one  but  himself,  should  he  meet  with  disappoint- 
ment. 

A  person  of  a  truly  liberal  mind,  is  equally  pleased  with 
the  discovery  of  truth  in  another,  as  in  himself;  and  this 
shows  the  uniting  effect  of  that  precious  principle. 

It  seems  morally  impossible  for  a  person  to  have  a  right 
apprehension  of  the  state  of  others,  without  being  first  hum- 
bled into  a  sense  of  his  own. 

There  is  a  difference  between  supposing  ourselves  to  be, 
diVidi  fir et ending  to  be,  what  we  are  not:  the  one  may  be  the 
error  of  inexperience,  or  at  most  self-conceitj  the  other  is 
hypocrisy. 

Insidious  minds  often  discover  their  intention  by  the  very 
means  they  use  to  conceal  it;  like  the  silly  ostrich,  which^ 
while  it  hides  its  head  in  the  bush,  leaves  its  tail  uncover- 
ed. 

Levity  of  behaviour  invites  licentiousness,  and  sometimes 
exposes  the  parties  to  more  disreputable  suspisions  than 
they  are  aware  of,  or  perhaps  than  they  deserve. 

If  there  were  no  such  thing  'as  real  virtue,  there  could  be 
no  hypocrisy;  any  more  than  shadows  without  substance,  or 
counterfeit  mone^  without  legal  currency. 

Matter,  from  its  most  subtile  and  pellucid,  to  its  most 
gross  and  compact  state,  is  ever  distinct  from  the  mind  that 
actuates  it. 

Patience  is  the  menstruum  employed  in  transmuting  our 
afilictions  into  the  true  J^ua  Vitaci  and  without  it,  that  pai\- 
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acea  is  not  likely  ever  to  be  obtained: — the  process  requires  a 
sand  heat,  and  not  a  furnace. 

Our  affections  and  passions  may  be  considered  as  our  pro- 
per domesticks,  which,  if  not  well  watched,  are  very  apt  to 
grow  mutinous  and  erratick.  He  that  would  rule  his  own 
house  well,  must  not  be  always  going  abroad. 

The  good  condition  of  the  sheep  praises  their  owner,  and 
recommends  the  pasture,  in  terms  more  convincing  than 
words. 

To  travel  for  pleasure,  and  not  improvement,  is  like  put- 
ting to  sea  in  a  skiff,  with  much  sail  and  little  ballast — it 
may  do  in  light  breezes,  but  not  in  heavy  gales. 

It  is  natural  for  those  who  have  incurred  the  penalty  of  the 
law,  to  seek  for  defects  in  it,  that  they  may  shelter  them- 
selves in  its  chasms. 

Prompt  and  lavish  commendation  of  persons  and  things, 
is  an  evidence  of  a  superficial  judgment. 

Many  can  descant  on  the  beauty  and  desirableness  of  uni- 
versal harmony,  who,  nevertheless,  do  more  to  prevent  than 
to  promote  it. 

Desire  is  attractive — doubt  is  "^repulsive;  and  these  dif- 
ferent operations  of  the  mind  produce  reflection,  by  which 
the  subject  matter  is  digested,  and  satisfaction  obtained. 

Natural  affection,  however  deserving  the  object  may  be, 
is  apt  to  grow  vapid,  and  even  turn  sour,  without  a  super- 
natural corrective. 

Truths,  either  spiritual  or  natural,  carry  their  own  evi- 
dence; and,  if  simply  presented  to  an  unprejudiced  mind,  com- 
monly produce  an  assent  that  renders  much  reasoning  un- 
necessary. 

The  bogs,  the  pits,  the  hills  and  the  vales  which  a  person 
meets  with  who  misses  the  right  road,  may  serve  as  way- 
marks  without  danger,  when  he  is  endeavouring  to  regain  it. 
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Section  1. 

To  derive  substantial  benefit  from  our  scientifick  pursuits, 
it  is  essential  that  we  digest  our  studies;  for  that  which  we 
do  not  learn  rightly  and  correctly,  we  must^either  unlearn, 
-or  be  always  the  dupes  of  error. 

It  is  possible  to  rej^ain  from  the  use  of  forms  in  devotion, 
in  a  disposition  that  is  not  desirous  of  any  thing  better  in  their 
room;  in  which  case,  a  person  may  fall  far  short  of  those, 
who  in  the  use  of  forms,  sincerely  aim  at  the  substance. 

When,  on  hearing  of  the  removal  by  death  of  those  who 
are  dear  to  us,  our  minds,  instead  of  being  greatly  disquieted, 
settle  into  tranquility  and  acquiescence,  it  leaves  room  for 
hope,  not  only  that  all  is  well  with  the  departed,  but  that  we 
ourselves  are  in  some  degree  prepared  for  the  unavoidable 
event. 

If  commentators  were  more  intent  on  simplifying  than  am- 
plifying the  scriptures,  their  real  meaning  would  be  more 
easily  discovered,  and  less  room  be  left  for  diversity  of  con- 
struction. 

Our  progress  in  true  religion  depends  as  much  on  actual 
experience,  as  our  improvement  in  knowledge  merely  ration- 
al, depends  on  an  ascertainment  of  facts;  all  short  of  this,  in 
either  case,  being  but  conjectural  and  inconclusive. 

He  who  offends  another  with  design,  and  without  cause, 
contracts  a  debt:  the  creditor  may  indeed  forbear  suing  for 
payment,  but  the  consciousness  of  the  circumstance,  is  a 
kind  of  bondage,  that  will  subject  the  debtor  to  disadvantage 
in  many  respects,  till  the  <lebt  itself  be  either  discharged  or 
forgotten. 

O 
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Censorious  strictures  on  the  foibles  and  inadvertencies  of 
others,  are  often  an  insidious  way  of  the  censor's  insinua- 
ting that  he  is  free  from  them  himself;  but  a  little  reflection 
may  convince  us,  that  it  is  much  easier  to  make  pertinent 
remarks  on  an  impropriety  in  the  conduct  of  another,  than 
to  avoid  it  in  our  own. 

One  trait  of  zeal  without  knowledge  is,  that  those  who 
are  actuated  by  it,  are  for  pressing  a  conformity  to  truth  upon 
others,  before  they  have  submitted  to  its  mortifying  restraints 
in  themselves;  thus  acting  without  its  direction,  and  in  the 
impatience  of  their  own  spirits,  charity  is  deserted, 

It  is  not  so  easy  to  form  a  true  judgment  of  men  by  their 
elaborate  performances,  as  the  minutiae  of  their  conduct, 
"vvhere  they  are  less  guarded  and  disguised.  The  finer  the 
speech,  the  less  clear  for  the  most  part,  is  the  simple  mean- 
ipg.  Genuine  first  principles,  need  not  vejy  diffuse  and 
splendid  elucidations;  because  they  answer  to  our  innate 
I'deas,  which  are  simple. 

How  is  it,  that  if  we  commit  an  action  wrong  in  itself, 
under  an  apprehension  that  we  are  doing  right,  we  escape 
the  condemnation  which  is  incurred  by  wilful  error?  May  we 
not  safely  infer  from  this,  that  it  is  the  integrity  of  the  heart, 
rather  than  the  acuteness  of  the  understanding,  that  com- 
mends us  to  Divine  compassion;  and  that  this  is  often  ex- 
tended to  cases,  deemed  highly  censurable  among  men,  who, 
in  judging  each  other,  regard  effects  more  than  causes,  and 
^appearances  more  than  motives? 

Such  is  the  extreme  duplicity  of  the  human  heart,  that  a 
person  may  represent  the  beauties  of  virtue  and  religion  in 
an  engaging  manner,  value  himself,  and  be  in  high  reputa- 
tion with  others  on  that  account,  and  yet  bear  little  or  no  re- 
semblance to  the  picture  li^  has  drawn. 

In  literary  pursuits,  it  would  be  well  for  the  student  to 
consider  to  what  useful  purposes  the  acqui^tions  he  aims  ^t 
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are  applicable;  like  a  traveller  going  a  journey,  who  is  care- 
ful to  stow  his  packages  with  as  few  useless  things  as  possi- 
ble, not  only  to  keep  his  carriage  from  being  overloaded 
and  endangered,  but  that,  on  sudden  emergencies,  he  may 
easily  come  at  the  articles  he  wants. 

He  who  does  nothing  himself  that  he  would  disapprove 
in  the  conduct  of  another,  is  so  far  an  exemplary  character; 
but  to  indulge  in  liberties  with  others,  which  would  offend 
us  if  the  like  should  be  taken  with  ourselves,  shows  the  con- 
tacquence  in  which  we  hold  oureelves  in  regard  to  them  to 
be  above  par. 

As  in  passing  along,  we  see  each  other  more  plainly  than 
we  see  ourselves,  it  is  very  common  for  one  man  to  be  ex- 
posing the  faults  of  another,  while  his  own  conduct  is  quite 
as  much  tlie  subject  of  concern  and  disapprobation;  so  true 
is  the  saying  of  Solomon;  "  He  that  is  first  in  his  own  cause 
*^  scemcth  just;  but  his  neighbour  cometh  and  searcheth 
"  him." 

A  wpll  grounded  hope,  that  happiness  in  a  future  state 
Vill  terminate  our  troubles  in  this,  greatly  tends  to  quiet  the 
passions,  temper  the  affections,  and  reconcile  us  to  our  pre- 
sent allotments.  Like  a  shield  inscribed  with  Fius  Ultra^ 
when  lifted  up  against  temptation  or  adverse  occurrences, 
it  enables  us  to  move  quietly  by  them,  as  travellers  pass  the 
difficult  spots  in  a  road,  which  they  are  well  assured  leads 
to  a  good  Inn,  a  hearty  welcome,  and  plentiful  entertain- 
ment. 

When  it  is  considered,  that  instrumental  musick  is  appli- 
ed to  both  good  and  bad  purposes,  and  that  a  proficiency  in 
it,  is  alike  attainable  to  the  pious  and  profane;  it  can  hardly 
be  a  matter  of  surprise  that  some  doubt  the  propriety  of 
using  it,  as  a  means  of  conciliating  the  favour  and  acceptance 
of  Omniscience. 
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When  by  the  removal  of  our  beloved  friends  and  relativce^ 
the  tender  ties  of  nature  are  broken,  the  trial  must  be  pro- 
portionate to  the  strength  of  the  attachment;  but  could  we 
©n  such  oceasionsj  descend,  through  the  submission  of  our 
•wills,  to  the  mental  spot,  from  whence  all  who  are  ever  hap- 
py must  finally  take  their  fiight,  we  should  oftener  find,  in 
Hie  joy  that  succeeds,  a  full  relief  from  the  sorrow. 

As  self-confidence  is  often  increased  by  the  sensible  en- 
joyment of  good;  and  faith  in  or  reliance  on  another,  implies 
a  renunciation  of  self-confidence;  he  who  sincerely  laments 
his  want  of  faith,  may  possibly  have  a  deeper  and  more  re- 
ined degree  of  it,  than  he  who  rejoices  in  a  more  clear  per- 
ception of  its  object. 

The  aid  of  a  principle  superior  to  human  reason,  is  cer» 
tainly  necessary  to  the  control  and  subjection  of  our  evil 
propensities,  even  after  they  are  clearly  discovered  and  ac- 
Snowledgeds  an  ingenuous  exposure  of  and  theoretical  des=- 
'cant  upoo  them,  is  by  no  means  a  proof  of  victory  orcr  rhem: 
yet  many  compliment  themsielvKis  with  this,  who,  tired  of 
the  excess  of  indulgence,  have  only  become  negativeiy  vir= 
tuous. 

Caution  in  the  use  of  positive  expressions^is  a  great  preser= 
vative  against  rudeness  of  manners.  Children,  particularly, 
should  be  discouraged  from  saying  ^^  I  will"  and  "  I  wont," 
which  mostly  spring  from  an  impatient  and  unsubjected 
temper. 

In  letter-writing  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose,  that  the  free- 
dom and  ease  with  which  we  express  our  thoughts,  are  in 
proportion  to  our  attachment  to  the  person  whom  we  ad- 
dress;— if  so,  a  laboured  Contrivance  in  the  composition,  is 
iin  evidence  rather  of  our  respect  than  affection. 

A  man  may  obtain  from  travellers,  or  from  maps  or  books, 
such  a  knowledge  of  a  country,  the  form  of  its  government, 
its  lawsj  the  manners  of  the  people,  the  situation  of  its  prin- 
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cipal  towns  and  villages,  with  their  distances  and  bearings 
from  each  other,  as,  in  conversation  about  them,  to  puzvle 
some  of  its  real  inhabitants. 

Section  2» 

He  that  wo\ild  make  himself  master  of  any  subject  he  is 
intent  upon,  can  probably  choose  no  better  method,  than  first 
to  put  down  his  own  apprehensions  of  it  clearly,  and  then 
carefully  compare  them  with  those  of  others  who  have 
written  on  the  subject;  guarding  against  a  pertinacious  ad- 
herance  to  his  own  sentiments,  froni  which  those  only  are 
entirely  free,  who  seek  after  truth  for  its  own  sake:  this  me- 
thod would  preserve  us  from  that  common  error,  of  adopting 
the  opinions  of  others  implicitly,  without  examining  whether 
they  are  really  right  or  wrong. 

Reason  may  enlist  itself  in  the  service  of  those  evil  pro- 
pensities of  nature,  against  which  conscience,  while  it  is  in 
the  least  regarded,  is  always  protesting  and  aiming  to  cor- 
rect. Conscience  may  be  considered  as  a  mirror,  on  Avhich 
truth  shines,  through  mediums  more  or  Jess  obscured  by 
the  depravity  of  the  will.  In  such  degree,  therefore,  as  that 
depravity  is  removed,  the  reflections  of  conscience  are  more 
or  less  clear  and  intelligible  to  the  understanding:  because 
the  more  upright  the  will  is,  the  more  clearly  does  this  mir- 
ror reflect  the  illuminations  of  Divine  wisdom. 

"  No  news"  is  said  to  be  "  good  news;'*  If  no  condemna- 
tion occur  to  the  conflicting  mind  unfitting  it  for  humble 
watchfulness,  we  have  ground  for  hope,  that  our  conditioii^ 
is  not  so  bad  as  it  appears  to  be;  and  that  we  may  in  patience 
possess  our  souls,  till  the  light  again  rises  and  dispels  the 
gloom. — In  the  night  season,  rest  is  proper,  and  impatience 
vain. 

g2 
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A  man  under  false  biasses  may  judge  amiss,  and  paiiiate 
er  excuse  an  act  of  injustice  in  himself  towards  others;  yet 
when  others  do  precisely  the  same  thing  to  him,  he  finds 
little  difficulty  in  seeing  and  pronouncing  it  to  be  wrong: 
and  why  is  he  so  much  clearer-sighted  in  the  latter  than  m 
the  former  case,  but  because  the  obstructions  that  blinded 
his  judgment  are  removed? 

A  person  who  retires  from  the  semblances  of  truth  in 
search  of  the  substance,  will  not  only  appear  singular  and 
contracted  to  others  who  are  not  in  the  same  way,  but  be 
really  circumscribed  in  his  own  apprehension  of  things:  be- 
cause it  is  af  that  point  where  every  thing  doubtful  is  relin- 
quished, that  truth,  in  its  ground  and  nature,  is  revealed. 

Recommendatory  encomiums  on  the  grace  of  humility, 
are  sometimes  very  consolatory  and  instructive;  but  there 
seems  to  be  no  subject  we  meddle  with,  on  which  we  ar& 
more  liable  to  err  in  judgment  than  on  this. — He  who  re- 
commends humility  to  another,  if  he  does  it  with  propriety^ 
must  possess  a  greater  degree  than  the  person  he  addres- 
ses. 

If  no 'system  of  religion  can  be  true,  the  maxims  of  which 
are  in  any  wise  contradictory,  it  will  follow,  that  most  of  the 
systems  by  which  the  professors  of  christiantity  distinguish 
themselves  from  each  other  must  be  false;— .for  none  of  them 
deny,  that  the  forgiveness  of  injuries  is  a  precept  of  Christ 
obligatory  on  all  his  followers;  and  yet  there  are  but  few  who 
do  not  plead  the  lawfulness  of  defensive  war, — as  if  war  of 
any  kind  can  possibly  be  carried  on  to  effect,  but  by  a  viola- 
lion  of  that  precept. 

Some,  who  advert  to  the  impetuosity  with  which  provoca- 
tions and  temptations  are  at  times  permitted  to  assail  us,  are 
clearly  convinced,  that  to  be  proof  against  them,  and  to  be 
abb  to  let  them  pass  with  as  little  discomposui-e  as  we  feel 
*f$0Ti\  a  flurry  of  wind  or  sudden  shower  of  v^y.  requires  2 
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dependence  on  something  superior  to  our  rational  powers; 
but  all  such  are  not  equally  convinced,  that  the  degree  of 
patience  and  resignation  with  which  we  bear  such  attacks,  is 
not  only  the  measure  of  our  faith,  but  also  of  our  fitness  to 
receive  those  consolations  of  divine  grace,  for  which  afflic-* 
tive  dispensations  are  intended  to  prepare  us. 

The  mere  natural  man,  aiming  to  arrive  at  moral  perfec- 
tion by  the  strength  of  reason,  will  always  fall  short  of  the 
mark;  of  this  we  may  be  easily  convinced  by  a  little  attcn* 
tive  observaticm  of  the  debates  in  which  such  men  are  con- 
perned;  for  though  they  respect  each  otlier  for  a  similarity 
of  sentiment,  and  are  ready  enough  to  combine  their  forces 
against  any  who  inculcate  the  necessity  of  waiting  for  divine 
aid,  to  regulate  us  in  our  endeavours  after  moral  perfection; 
yet,  when  they  have  wearied  these  into  silence,  they  pre- 
sently run  into  heats  and  divisions  among  themselves. 

The  votaries  of  reason,  not  satisfied  with  attempting  a  re* 
form  in  the  civil  governments  of  the  world,  appear  to  think 
themselves  equal  to  the  regulation  of  religious  society  also* 
many  wrong  things  have,  no  doubt,  crept  into  both,  and 
it  is  desirable  that  a  remedy  for  them  should  be  discovered; 
but  it  may  be  observed,  that  those  who  are  most  forward  io 
the  business,  are  more  overbearing  and  censorious  than  those 
they  complain  of,  and  their  methods  of  reform,  productive  of 
tenfold  more  confusion  tlian  the  systems  they  reprobate. 

It  is  not  enough  to  define  what  morality  is,  and  to  tell  us 
that  "  it  consists  in  a  mans  knowing  what  he  is  in  himself, 
and  whatihe  is  in  relation. to  others.'*  He  who  in  words  con- 
sents to  this  definition,  and  yet  seeks  that  knowledge  from 
the  moonshine  of  reason,  independently  of  divine  illumina- 
tion, is,  after  all,  but  a  practical  deist;  and  a  careful  observ- 
er of  Tils  conduct  will  soon  discover,  that  to  do  unto  others 
as  he  would  they  should  do  to  him,  is  a  lesson  h'e  is  far  from 
having  realized  in  himseli^ 
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Oaths  are  so  far  from  answering  the  end  proposed  by  ad- 
ministering them  (the  confirmation  of  truth,)  that  they  often 
prove  an  effectual  means  of  practising  fraud  with  impunity, 
and  screening  it  from  detection.  If  the  falsehood  of  a  man's 
plain  yea  or  nay  were  equally  punishable  with  what  is  called 
perjury,  it  would  make  no  difference  to  those  who  are  go- 
verned by  principle;  and  would  prevent  the  daring  presump- 
tion in  others,  of  staking  the  everlasting  welfare  of  their 
souls,  for  the  truth  of  what  they  know  to  be  false,  and  of  cal- 
ling on  the  Almighty  to  witness  their  dreadful  profanity. 

It  will  generally  be  found,  that  what  a  man  saves  or  gains 
by  an  act  of  injustice,  he  ultimately  loses,  by  lessening  the 
disposition  of  kindness  toward  himself,  either  in  the  person 
he  has  injured,  or  in  those  who  are  witnesses  of  the  injury: 
to  say  nothing  of  the  effect  of  the  guilt  on  his  own  mind, 
which  may  be  embittered  by  reflection  even  after  he  repents 
of  the  fault,  especially  if  it  be  then  out  of  his  power  to  re- 
pair it. 

Liberality  in  the  use  of  that  which  is  another  man's  pro- 
perty, is  but  pride  in  a  mask,  the  eye  holes  of  which  are  so 
small,  that  one  thing  only  is  seen,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  its 
relations. 

Nothing  wrong  in  itself  will  bear  the  test  of  a  very  strict 
scrutiny;  and  among  other  wrong  things  appears  that,  of  un- 
reservedly exposing  the  letters  of  our  friends  to  others. 
Those  who  are  in  this  practice,  do  in  effect  consent  that 
their  own  may  be  exposed  in  like  manner;  and  if  this  be  once 
taken  for  granted,  who  does  not  see  that  little  will  be  left  of 
that  confidential  freedom,  which  is  the  principal  incitement 
in  near  friends  to  communicate  with  each  other;  and  that,  if 
they  write  at  all,  their  letters  will  become  rather  the  ve- 
hicles oi  intelligence,  than  the  effusions  of  friendship  and  af» 
fecUon? 
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Section  3. 

Philosophers,  more  intent  on  the  acquisition  of  kndXvIedge 
than  of  moral  improvement,  are  like  a  person  who  uses  the 
telescope  for  the  discovery  of  distant  objects,  more  than  the 
microscope,  which  is  adapted  to  those  within  his  reach:  they 
seek  that  satisfaction  abroad,  which  after  all,  is  only  to  be 
found  at  home. 

It  is  better  to  be  suspected  when  we  are  innocent,  than  to 
pass  unsuspected,  when  we  are  guilty.  Virtue  is  a  fortress 
which  suspicion  may  assail;  but  it  must  be  the  fault  of  the 
garrison,  if  the  enemy  enter  and  i*aise  a  tumult;  yet  though 
unjust  suspicion  be  unworthy  of  notice,  its  attacks  may 
serve  to  excite  care,  and  prevent  the  assailant  taking  us  by 
surprise. 

The  rectitude  of  the  will  and  desire,  being  a  necessary 
preparation  for  the  enjoyment  of  happiness,  the  mind  must 
be  injured  by  seeking  instruction  or  entertainment  from  any 
thing  known  to  be  false,  such  as  theatrical  entertainments, 
novels,  and  other  amusing  fictions,  in  which  many  delight 
themselves.  To  suppose  a  tree  good,  the  fruit  of  which  is 
confessedly  bad,  is  incompatible  with  common  sense  and 
oharity; — and  is  itself  a  species  of  evil  fruit  which  a  good 
tyee  cannot  possibly  produce. 

When  men  impute  stubbornness  and  insincerity  to  others 
as  a  reason  for  exercising  power  over  them,  their  own  mo- 
tives are  highly  suspicious,  and  it  is  time  to  double  our  guard 
against  them;  for  the  common  excuse  of  persecutors,  in  their 
attempts  to  force  the  consciences  of  others,  has  always  been, 
"  They  can  think  as  we  would  have  them,  but  they  will 
not." 

If  censure  and  opposition  were  not  deserved,  in  nearly  the 
same  degree  as  they  disturb  us,  innocence  would  be  more 
vuljjerabl.e  than  wc  are  taught  to  believe  it  is.    Possibly  we 
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may  not  be  conscious  of  the  particular  feult  we  are  charged 
with,  yet  irritation  and  resentment  amount  almost  to  a  con» 
fession  that,  on  some  other  account,  we  have  met  with  little 
more  than  our  desert. 

It  is  certainly  not  sufficient  for  a  man  to  have  consistent 
notions  of  religious  truths;  for  notwithstanding  these,  he  may 
fall  far  short  of  others  in  point  of  sincerity  and  acceptance 
with  his  maker:  good  principles  are,  however,  of  great  im- 
portance, and  ought  to  be  carefully  instilled  by  preceptors 
into  the  minds  of  youth;  for,  whether  they  are  presently  ad- 
hered to  or  not,  they  have  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  an 
influence  on  most;  and  are  often  like  standards  rallied  to  in 
the  hour  of  adversity  and  serious  reflection;  or  direction 
posts  in  a  road,  pointing  the  sincere  inqtiirer  on  his  way  to 
an  establishment  in  truth. 

Most  people  are  willing  to  submit  to  tneans  for  the  re- 
covery of  lost  health;  but  few  incline  to  use  any,  howeve;- 
simple,  for  its  preservation,  till  they  have  learned  wisdom  by 
suff'ering.  This  position  is  true,  both  in  a  naUiral  and  spi- 
ritual sense:  thousands  run  into  evil,  who  well  know  it  tends 
to  destroy  both  bodily  health  and  peace  of  mind;  but  few  sin- 
cerely abhor  and  are  prevailed  with  to  turn  from  it,  till  they 
become  so  sick  and  weary  of  its  baneful  efl'ects,  as  to  seek 
to  a  physician,  and  submit  to  his  prescriptions. 

A  person  of  an  impatient  and  unforgiving  disposition,  is 
under  many  disadvantages  besides  that  of  making  himself 
and  those  around  him  continually  uncomfortable;  for,  let  his 
faults  be  what  they  may,  pride  hinders  him  from  perceiving 
them,  and  few  of  his  acquaintance  choose  to  tell  him  of  them 
in  a  manner  that  would  do  him  good,  for  fear  of  being  ever 
after  treated  as  enemies:  so  that  this  description  of  people, 
mostly  go  through  life  strangers  to  the  balmy  blessings  of 
tr^e  friendship;  and,  being  dreaded  and  shunned  by  all,  sel« 
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dom  get  rid  of  their  untoward  tempers,  but  by  the  force  of 
affliction. 

The  spirit  of  envy,  whose  root  is  pride,  is  as  cowardly  as 
it  is  malignant;  often  attempting  to  disturb  the  happiness  of 
others,  by  sly  and  injurious  insinuations  which  it  does  not 
openly  avow;  it  means  to  wound,  and  yet  hide  the  insidioXis 
inteation,— like  the  dark  assassin,  who,  while  he  plunges  the 
dagger,  would  conceal  the  hand  that  strikes  the  blow.  If 
this  odious  disposition  be  cherished  by  the  mind  that  once 
conceives  it,  it  will  prove  a  continual  torment  to  its  host, 
who  at  length,  to  get  relief  from  so  unpleasant  an  inmate, 
will  send  it  forth  on  errands  of  unkindness,  till  its  aid  be- 
comes necessary  at  home,  as  a  defence  against  the  very  re- 
taliations which  itself  has  excited. 

It  is  possible  to  entertain  a  passionate  concern,  that  has 
•much  seeming  sincerity  in  it,  for  distress  over  wliich  we 
have  no  control;  and  at  the  same  time  have  very  little  sen- 
sibility for  those  which  are  within  the  reach  of  our  moderate 
exertions  to  remove  or  co  alleviate:  in  such  a  case,  we  are 
like  those  who  spend  their  substance  in  visiting  foreign 
countries,  and  when  they  return  home,  have  little  left  to  sub- 
sist om 

More  depends  on  the  books  we  read,  than  the  generality 
of  readers  are  aware  of;  for  tl),ough  some  of  them  may  con- 
tain many  plain  truths,  yet  if  they  also  contain  great  erroi's, 
these  more  easily  and  insensibly  warp  our  judgment  than  if 
they  stood  alone  unsanctioned  by  such  respectable  patron- 
age: "  Posterity,"  says  a  certain  writer,  "  would  sooner 
<'  question  their  own  senses,  than  dispute  a  maxim  of  Aris- 
<*  totle,  though  never  so  contrary  to  reason  and  experience." 
It  is  pride  that  makes  us  impatient  of  contradiction,  and 
resentful  of  imaginary  or  supposed  injuries.  Brilliant  ta- 
lents, by  making  a  man  conspicuous  to  others  and  exciting 
their  admiration  and  defence,  often  foster  his  pride,  and  make 
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him  tenacious  and  intolerant;  on  the  contrary,  humility -cotl- 
ceals  from  a  persons  own  view,  even  the  superior  endow- 
rnents  of  which  he  may  be  possessed,  and  induces  him  to  con- 
sider them  as  derived  from  another,  on  whom  he  must  de- 
pend for  their  continuance:  in  the  exertion  of  his  talents  he  is 
therefore  unostentatious;  and,  not  coveting  the  observation 
or  applause  of  others,  is  peaceful  and  happy  in  himselfj 
though  unknov/n  beyond  the  sphere  of  his  beneficence. 

Some  students  of  nature  have  questioned  whether  man  is 
a  biped,  or  quadruped,  and  have  taken  pains  to  prove  a  re- 
lationship between  some  of  the  most  untutored  of  savages, 
and  sagacious  of  brutes;  but  a  man  is  distinguished  from  a 
brute,  by  the  faculty  of  speech,'  by  the  inimitable  use  of  rea- 
son, and  in  kindling  and  managing  a  fire,  which  alone  show 
him  to  be  a  distinct  and  superiour  being.  In  such  profane  at- 
tempts to  degrade  the  human  species,  no  doubt  the  traf- 
fickers in  mankind  have  sought  an  excuse  for  their  abomina- 
ble cruelty  or  wickedness. 

It  is  a  pleasing  circumstance,  when  the  first  favourable  im- 
pression we  receive  of  a  person,  is  confirmed  by  further  ac- 
quaintance. This,  however,  is  not  always  the  case,  owing 
to  the  general  imperfection  of  human  nature,  which  we  sel- 
dom regard  in  each  other  with  that  sympathy  and  forbear- 
ance, we  desire  should  be  extended  to  our  own  frailties. 

Some  persons  of  apparent  uprightness,  seem  easily  to  con- 
nive at  errors  made  in  their  own  favour,  and  are  with  difii- 
culty  brought  to  the  settlement  of  an  account  when  they 
know  the  balance  of  it  will  be  against  them;  but  when  the 
case  is  reversed,  none  of  these  reluctancies  appear;  they  are 
then  ready  to  join  in  bestowing  on  evasion  and  delay,  their 
*^roper  epithets;  but  the  really  honest  man  is,  on  such  occa- 
sions;  like  a  true  square  that  works  bptli  ways  equally. 
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Section  i. 

The  estimate  which  is  made  of  friendship,  by  an  epistola* 
ry  correspondence,  is  often  false — ^  facility  of  expressing 
good  sentiments,  may  be  easily  mistaken  for  the  effusions  of 
real  affection:  but,  to  be  able  while  living  in  personal  intima- 
cy, to  bear  with  each  others  weaknesses,  the  collision  of  op- 
posite sentiments,  and  the  jars  of  interfering  interests  with- 
out irritation  or  shiness^  is  a  more  certain  test  of  genuitie 
friendship. 

Slanderers  will  sooner  discover  many  spots  on  the  gar*- 
ments  of  others,  than  one  on  their  own;  but  the  cruel  dispor 
sition  they  indulge,  generally  produces  its  own  punishment, 
by  drawing  the  scrutinizing  eyes  of  others  upon  themselves, 
and  exposing  faults  which  otherwise  might  have  escaped 
detection.  It  would,  probably,  give  some  check  to  this  dis- 
position, if  all  the  speeches,  with  the  names  of  slanderers 
and  of  the  persons  slandered,  were  periodically  published:  by 
this  means,  many  might  find  proof  of  what  they  seem  not  to 
be  aware,  that  in  the  defamation  of  characters,  to  which  they 
have  so  liberally  contributed,  their  own  has  not  wholly  es- 
caped. 

True  hospitality  owes  much  to  moderation— he  that  is 
known  to  be  easily  satisfied  with  his  food  is  admitted  with- 
out uneasiness  to  our  tables;  while  he,  who,  by  his  manner 
of  living  manifests  a  contrary  disposition,  throws  all  into 
confusion,  when  he  takes  us  at  unawares  and  unprepared. 
When  we  are  contented  with  moderate  things,  and  not  aslia- 
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med  of  our  every  day  clothes,  we  shall  be  oftencr  pleased 
to  see  the  faces  6f  each  other. 

It  is  of  great  importance,  tliat  children  be  trained  to  the 
observance  of  method,  or  the  way  of  doing  common  things 
in  the  best  manner;  without  this,  it  is  evident  that  in  almost 
every  department  of  human  affairs,  much  of  the  time,  even  of 
a  diligent  person,  is  wasted  in  uncertain  exertions:  while 
those  who  have  studied  method,  manifest,  on  almost  every 
occasion,  that  they  know  what  they  are  about,  and  in  them 
the  proverb  is  explained—"  Once  Avelldone,is  twice  done." 

One  objection  to  controversy  is,  that  those  who  are  most 
forward  to  engage  in  it,  discover  such  a  propensity  to  usurp 
the  seat  of  judgment,  and  pronounce  sentence  upon  tach 
others  motives  and  opinions;  as  though  a  traveller  could 
not  miss  his  way,  without  an  intention  to  go  wrong:  the  im- 
petuosity and  tenaciousness  of  disputants,  seldom  originate 
so  much  in  a  love  of  truth,  as  in  a  desire  of  victory;  they 
sometimes  evince  a  rancour  and  ferocity,  like  that  of 
warriors: — the  difference  is,  that  the  former  fight  with  their 
tongues,  and  the  other  with  their  swords;  and  that  in  these 
wordy  contests  more  charity  is  lost  than  blood. 

The  master  of  a  vessel  may  make  a  pretty  respectable  fi- 
gure on  deck}  with  a  leading  gale  and  small  sea:  but  the 
time  fdr  trying  his  courage  and  competency  for  command, 
is  in  violent  head  winds,  and  midnight  storms,  when  one  €r- 
ror  in  management  or  direction^  may  be  fatal  to  ship  and 
cargo.  The  mere  theory  of  navigation  makes  but  a  p9or 
seaman. 

A  ductile  metal  loses  in  solidity  what  it  gains  by  cxten* 
sion.  That  mode  of  expression  which  conveys  our  ideas  of 
things  in  the  fewest  words,  is  the  most  perfect;  even  as  the 
ground  which,  from  the  smallest  space,  produces  the  great- 
est quantity  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  is  most  profitable. 
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It  is  evident  that  men  are  more  apt  to  be  earnest  in 
dispute,  on  uncertain  than  on  certain  grounds;  for  the  same 
reason  that  we  are  more  uneasy  with  a  doubtful,  than  a  clear 
title  to  our  estates. 

It  often  happens  that  in  proportion  as  a  man  rises  in  repu- 
tation with  the  world,  a  secret  consciousness  of  demerit,  like 
a  worm  gnawing  at  the  root,  preys  upon  his  mind;  and  on 
the  other  hand,  that  another  whom  the  world  condemns  and 
casts  out  as  evil,  may  secretly  rejoice  in  the  incomes  of  Divine 
love  and  goodness,  for  which,  his  afflictions  prepare  him. 

The  thirst  after  knowledge,  ^^hich  distinguishes  the  ration- 
al from  the  brute  creation,  is  allowed  to  be  a  satisfactory  proof 
of  tlie  immortality  of  the  soul;  and  when  it  is  subjected  to 
the  instruction  of  divine  Wisdom,  having  truth  for  its  object, 
it  is  the  means  whereby  the  mind  becomes  convinced  of  the 
true  end  of  our  Being  in  this  world,  and  of  enlarging  its  ca- 
pacity for  the  felicity  of  the  next. 

The  cultivation  of  the  heart,  by  a  correction  of  the  will  and 
affections,  is  essential  to  the  happiness  of  man;  while  know* 
ledge,  attained  by  dint  of  intense  study,  often  leaves  the  will 
in  slavery  to  the  passions;  and,  however  favourable  it  maybe 
to  the  ordinary  concerns  of  this  \vorld,  weakens  our  desires* 
after  future  blessedness. 

Seneca  says,  "  a  great  deal  of  wickedness  would  be  pre^- 
vented,  if,  as  men  are  about  to  sin,  one  single  witness  were 
to  stand  by."  It  would,  therefore,  be  a  profitable  exercise 
for  a  person  tempted  to  do  evil,  to  pause  and  consider,  wheth- 
er he  would  yield  to  the  temptation,  if  the  friend  whom  he 
of  all  others  thinks  the  most  worthy  of  his  regard,  were  pre- 
sent: if  then  the  eye  of  a  fellow  mortal  would  deter  him,  still 
more  might  the  consideration,  that  all  our  actions  are  naked 
and  bare,  before  that  omnipresent  Being,  on  whose  favour»d©fc 
pends  our  peace  in  time  and  in  eternity. 
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.  '■  A  person  m^y  appear  condescending  and  humble,  to  those 
who  are  willing  to  give  him  the  right  hand  of  fellowship,  and 
who,  for  that  reason,  he  esteems  his  inferiors;  he  mzy  also 
exchange  marks  of  respect  with  respectable  characters,  be- 
cause, if  slighted  by  such,  his  own  might  be  brought  into 
question:  but  to  discover  the  real  state  of  a  man's  mind,  let 
another  rise  into  distinction  above  him — let  him  be  slighted, 
or  fairly  foiled  in  argument;  and  then  if  he  remain  unmorti- 
iied  and  unruffled,  we  may  conclude  that  he  pursues  truth 
for  its  own  sake,  and  not  to  gratify  his  vanity. 

"  Faithful  are  the  wounds  of  a  friend."  It  is  probable, 
that  they  who  are  frank  and  open  in  expostulation  and  re- 
proof, though  they  may  sometimes  appear  rough,  are  actua- 
'ted  more  by  a  real  desire  for  our  welfare,  than  those  who, 
through  fear  of  hurting  our  feelings,  suppress  their  uneasi- 
«iess  concerning  us;  for  if  that  uneasiness  do  not  vent  itself 
immediately  on  us,  it  is  too  apt  to  escape  to  others;  or,  which 
is  not  much  better,  to  rankle  the  mind  that  conceived  it  into 
a  state  of  prejudice  against  us:  it  is,  at  least,  a  presumptive 
proof  of  real  friendship,  for  a  person,  rather  to  run  the  risk 
of  offending,  than  to  suffer  us  to  remain  in  an  error,  espe- 
cially if  it  be  such  as  we  ourselves  are  insensible  of. 

By  a  conformity  to  wrong  things,  in  custom  or  manners^ 
many  persons,  otherwise  valuable,  have  abridged  their  use* 
fulness  in  the  community.  They  seem  not  to  be  aware,  that 
almost  every  thing  we  do  has  a  consequential  influence,  for 
or  against  the  cause  of  virtue;  that  it  is  like  casting  a  weight 
into  one  scale  or  the  other,  of  a  suspendid  balance; — and  that 
ihe  consciousness  of  its  effect  on  our  own  mi^ds,  is  correspon- 
dently  weakening,  or  confirming. 

When  vicious  habits  have  been«o  long  indulged  as  to  get 
fronfi  under  the  control  of  reason,  they  obtain  a  despotick 
power;  no  longer  pleading  for  gratification  in  the  hesitating 
language  of  dependanlsj  but  demanding  it  in  the  peremptory 
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tolie-of  tyrants  who  will  take  no  denial:  thus,  strength  in- 
creasing by  indulgence,  they  at  length  break  through  all 
restraint,  till  nothing  but  the  stern  grasp  of  the  laws,  or  de- 
struction itself,  can  stop  their  career. 

Section  2, 

To  guard  students  against  scepticism  and  the  blandish- 
ments of  a  false  philosophy,  their  attention  might  be  direc- 
ted to  such  proofs  of  a  governing  power,  as  divine  wisdom 
has  condescended  to  submit  to  the  test  of  common  reason; 
such  as  the  solar  and  lunar  eclipses,  the  conjunctions  of  the 
planets,  the  transits  of  some  of  them  over  the  disk  of  the  sun, 
&c.  which  may  be  calculated  with  the'  greatest  precision 
long  before  they  happen;  proofs  so  self  evident,  that  they  at 
once  fortify  the  mind  against  all  contrary  suggestions,  by 
producing  a  full  conviction,  that  nothing  short  of  Infinite  wis- 
dom, and  Almighty  power,  could  establish  such  an  order 
in  bodies  so  distant  from  each  other,  as  never  in  the  lapse  of 
thousands  of  years  to  vary  in  the  smallest  degree. 

Heads  filled  with  the  varieties  of  science,  are  often  more 
at  a  loss  and  puzzled  on  common  occasions,  than  those  of 
plain  sense  and  moderate  acquirements; — their  treasure  is 
like  money  laid  up  in  a  chest,  so  crowded  with  other  articles 
that,  when  the  owner  wants  it  on  a  sudden  emergency,  h© 
cannot  find  it  without  ransacking  the  whole:  hence  it  is  oft- 
en said  of  the  profoundly  erudite,  such  an  one  has  "all  sense 
b\it  common  sense;"  and  some  of  them  seem  studious  to  de- 
serve the  character. 

It  must  be  rather  mortifying  to  those  who  value  them- 
selves on  tlieir  attainments  in  natural  knowledge,  to  be  puz- 
zled by  the  most  common  and  familiar  objects  they  meet 
with.  They  cannot  explain  to  us,  why  grass  is  gr^en;  why 
birds  anii  insects  of  the  same  species  always  build  their  nests 
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jilike;  nor  by  what  means  twenty  hens  in  a  bam  yard,  having 
itom  six  to  a  dozen  chickens  each,  can  every  one  separate 
her  own  brood  from  the  mixed- crowd,  and  lead  it  after  her 
to  rest,  by  sounds  which  we  can  hardly  distinguish  one  from 
the  other. 

A  good  example  in  ^e  use  of  temporals,  is  a  sign  strictly 
consistent  with  the  spirituality  of  the  gospel  dispensation, 
inasmuch  as  it  points,  with  convincing  clearness,  to  the 
principle,  by  which  the  exterior  of  individuals  is  regulated; 
but  even  this  (as  well  as  any  other  outward  sign)  may  be  so 
depended  on  and  rested  in,  as  to  stop  us  short  of  "  the  in- 
ward and  spiritual  grace"  which  is  the  thing  signified,  and 
without  which,  all  our  attainments  must  at  last  prove  defec- 
tive. 

It  is  not  only  by  immoderate  eating  and  drinking,  that  the 
body  is  exposed  to  the  invasions  of  disease,  but  also  by  a 
disuse  of  moderate  exercise.  This  invigorate  s  the  animal 
functions,  strengthens  digestion,  promotes  the  secretions, 
and  keeps  up  that  insensible  transpiration,  which  is  so  es- 
sential to  health  and  cheerfulness. 

The  spirit  of  slander  is  detestable  in  all,  but  in  none  more 
so,  than  in  him  who  indulges  it  under  the  pretence  of  a  re- 
ligious concern  for  the  person  he  is  injuring,  especially,  when 
the  thing  communicated,  as  it  frequently  happens,  is  unde- 
Sned,  or  a  matter  of  mere  suspicion.  The  best  way  to  treat 
such  a  mischievous  meddler,  is  to  ask  him  if  he  ha«  enqui- 
red into  the  truth  of  the  matter,  and  if  he  has  not,  offer  to 
%o  with  him  immediately  to  the  person  suspected,  that  if  he 
be  innocent,  he  may  have  an  opportunity  to  clear  himself,  of 
the  charge;  and  if  otherwise,  to  unite  in  endeavouring  to  con- 
vince him  of  his  error.  If  the  proposal  be  rejected,  there 
is  reason  to  suspect  that  the  concern  of  the  whisperer  is  mere 
hypocrisy,  and  the  expression  of  it  only  intended  to  raise  an 
i4ea  of  his  own  merit,  by  depreciating  the  character  of  the 
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other.  It  would  also  tend  to  check  the  progress  of  this  ma- 
levolent spirit,  if,  when  a  person  mentions  his  or  her  having 
had  a  difference  with  another,  they  were  desired  to  stop,  and 
let  the  absent  party  be  present  to  hear  the  charge;  for  though 
a  complainant  may  say  nothing  really  untrue,  yet  the  sup- 
pression of  circumstances  may  be  nearly  the  same,  in  effect, 
as  a  downright  falsehood;  and  a  full  explanation  may  prove 
the  fault  to  be  altogether  in  the  accuser.  Such  reports  are 
of  the  nature  of  appeals — the  person  appealed  to,  should  con- 
sider himself  in  the  same  light  as  a  judge  on  the  bench; 
who  would  certainly  be  unfit  for  his  office,  if  he  should  ad- 
mit ex-parte  evidence,  and  not  give  the  accused  a  fair  hear- 
ing: it  should  be  remembered  too,  that  in  courts  of  justice, 
plaintiffs  are  nearly  as  often  cast  as  defendants,  and  when  they 
are  so  generally  pay  the  costs  of  suit. 

Borrowed  ideas  have  a  tendency  to  obscure  the  percepi* 
tive  faculty;  but  our  own  are  simple,  clear,  and  lasting,  ea- 
sily reviving  as  occasions  occur: — those  excited  by  the  in- 
formation of  others,  like  images  of  things  presented  to 
our  view,  may  so  crowd  the  mind  as  to  render  it  barren 
of  natural  conceptions:  they  may  be  compared  to  profiles 
taken  by  others  of  a  person  we  never  saw,  and  if  they  vary 
from  each  other,  as  is  common,  we  have  no  way  of  determi- 
ning which  is  the  most  exact,  but  by  an  acquaintance  with 
the  person  himself,  when,  to  hear  his  voice,  see  him  move, 
and  partake  of  his  attention,  gives  us  an  idea  of  him,  quite 
different  from  that  excited  by  any  profile  whatever. 

All  the  reason  which  actual  persecutors  can  assign  for 
their  conduct  is,  that  the  objects  of  their  displeasure  are 
wrong:  they  forget  that  this  is  just  as  good  a  reason  for  these 
to  persecute  them,  and  that  if  both  were  to  set  to  work  at 
the  same  time,  they  must  either  settle  the  matter  in  dispute 
\>Y  bodily  force,  or  make  a  drawn  battle  of  it.— Persecutor* 
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of  all  sferts,  would  therefore  do  well  to  take  Solomon's  ad* 
vice,  and"  cease  from  contention,  before  it  be  meddled  with/' 

He  who  exposes  his  own  principles  from  a  sense  of  duty 
has  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the  peace  which  is  the  result 
of  faithfulness;  remembering  as  he  ought,  that  truth  in  his  own 
mind  makes  its  way  by  long-sufferiiag,  and  not  by  compul- 
sion; that  if  others  cannot  help  taking  offence  at  his  compli- 
ance with  its  dictates,  the  fault  and  damage  will  be  theirs, 
not  his;  and  that  it  is  "  the  second  blow  that  makes  the  bat- 
tle." 

Luxury  and  effeminacy,  extravagance  and  licentiousness, 
are  naturally  consequent  of  worldly  prosperity,  a  flourishing 
trade,  and  exorbitant  wealth:  hence  it  is,  that  no  disposition 
of  the  human  mind  is  more  unfavourable  to  true  religion 
and  virtue,  than  that  of  covetousness;  nor  any  to  which  the 
example  and  doctrines  of  Christ  are  more  opposed.  The 
apostle  no  doubt  saw  it  in  this  light,  when  he  termed  it "  the 
root  of  all  evil,*'  for  though,  like  other  roots,  it  lies  concealed, 
and  by  reason  of  the  many  specious  pretexts  under  which  it 
covers  itself,  is  less  apparent  than  other  vices,  it  may  be  dis- 
covered on  a  strict  examination  to  be  the  secret  source  of 
them  all;  and  perhaps  never  takes  a  more  strong  and  deep 
hold  of  the  mind,  than  when,  in  opposition  to  pride  and  ex- 
travagance, it  assumes  the  appearance  of  humility  and  self- 
denial.  ' 

To  what  a  dangerous  degree  of  madness  and  folly  must 
those  have  arrived,  who  attempt  to  destroy  our  ideas  of  the 
Great  First  Cause!  Blind  to  the  stupendous  glory  of  the 
universe,  and  the  invariable  order  preserved  throughout 
every  department  of  nature,  they  choose  rather  to  ascribe 
all  to  a  fortuitous  jumble  of  self-created  atoms,  than  to  the 
wise  design,  almighty  power,  and  protecting  goodness  of 
an  intelligent  Being — assuming  however,  to  themselves  such 
a  clear  comprehension  of  the  subject,  as  confidently  to  pro- 
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nouRce  every  thing  else  to  be  but  ideal  and  uncert-ain.  It 
is  «  the  fool,"  indeed,  that  "  hath  said  in  his  hearty  there  is 
«  no  God." 

Section  3» 

It  is  reasonable  to  conclude  that  the  rejection  of  Christi- 
anity is  the  great  inlet  to  atheism,  and  to  every  moral  evih 
for  without  such  a  belief  in  the  influence  and  control  of  a 
supernatural  principle  as  the  christian  religion  inculcates, 
-what  is  human  nature,  in  its  present  lapsed  condition,  but  a 
sink  of  depravity,  and  the  source  of  all  the  perplexity,  con* 
tention  and  misery,  under  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth 

groan- 
When  sectarians  urge  us  to  mquiries  after  truth,  they' 

generally  mean  little  more  by  the  term,  than  their  own  con- 
ceptions respecting  it;  or,  in  other  words,  to  gain  others  over 
to  their  particular  way  of  thinking.  Few  are  so  entirely  lib= 
erated  irom  the  prejudices  of  education  and  habtt,  as  to  be 
in  a  capacity  to  promote  a  free  and  impartial  investigation 
of  religious  principles:  luke-Warm  and  bigotted  professors 
are  all  likely  to  be  opposed  to  it — the  first,  whose  vie^vs  are 
chiefly  confined  to  this  life,  find  their  profession  to  answer 
their  purpose,  and  look  no  further;  while  the  latter  adhere 
to  theirs  as  a  propriety,  the  loss  of  which  would  leave  them 
no  pretence  for  their  zeal,  or  prop  to  their  reputation. 

Those  afflictions  which  have  their  proper  effect  on  usj 
and  humble  us  into  true  resignation,  are  like  storms  which 
drive  rightly-directed  vessels  toward  their  designed  ports. 

It  is  mere  pride  that  makes  us  pretend  to  despise  those 
who  ofl'end  us.  For,  if  they  did  not  vex  us,  we  should  be 
unmoved  by  their  attacks,  and  pity  them  for  being  so  ill  at 
ease  with  themselves. 

If  any  one  is  so  absurd  as  to  say,  that  any  thing  required 
of  us  by  divine  Wisdom  as  a  religious  duty  is  impractica- 
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ble,  it  must  be  because  he  thinks  we  are  called  upon  to  per- 
form it  in  our  own  strength;  for  surely,  if  the  will  of  the  ctea- 
ture  is  the  mere  instrument  of  the  Divine  will,  nothing  which 
it  is  thereby  moved  to  do  can  be  impossible. 

The  journals  of  pious  persons,  are  some  of  the  safest  wri- 
tings that  can  be  put  into  the  hands  of  young  people,  though 
they  contain  little  more  than  a  recital  of  the  ways  in  which 
those  worthies  were  led,  and  the  difficulties  which,  by  a  sim- 
ple attention  and  obedience  to  theu*  heavenly  guide,  they 
surmounted; — this  is  practice  upon  principle,  without  embel- 
lishment. They  are,  however,  not  likely  to  be  very  interest- 
ing to  any,  but  such  as  have  their  feet  in  some  degree  turned* 
into  the  same  way: — if  to  those  who  seek  more  for  amuse- 
ment than  instruction  they  are  insipid,  it  is  because  they  in- 
vite to  a  path  which  persons  of  that  clttss  are  more  inclined 
to  avoid  than  to  travel. 

Some  valuable  persons  have  been  so  disgusted  with  the 
fictitious  courtesy  of  the  fashionable  world,  to  which  per- 
haps they  themselves  were  once  addicted,  as  to  contract 
rude  habits,  which  at  length  have  been  mistaken,  by  them- 
selves at  least  if  not  by  others,  for  the  effect  of  religion. 
But  true  courtesy  is  the  natural  offspring  of  benevolence , 
and  as  little  allied  to  a  rude  and  disdainful,  as  to  a  deceptive 
spirit. 

It  is  doubtful  with  some,  whether  the  best  of  human  ac- 
tions do  not  originate  in  self-love,  and  perhaps  in  a  state  of 
unrenewed  nature  they  do;  but  is  it  not  possible,  that  when 
our  minds  are  under  the  influence  of  Divine  goodness,  our  ac- 
tions maybe  really  disinterested  and  benevolent?  For  instance, 
though  it  is  natural,  when  we  have  incurred  condemnation  for 
sin,  to  seek  relief  from  the  distress  it  occasions  at  almost  any 
rate;  yet  if,  when  we  meet  with  pardoning  mercy,  we  extend  it 
to  those  who  have  grieved  and  offended  vis,  do  we  not  then  coua- 
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teract  the  selfish  propensity  of  nature,  and  act  disinteres- 
tedly? 

The  various  and  often  contradictory  interpretations  of  scrip- 
ture, on  which  the  "vvell  meaning  professors  of  Christianity 
are  divided  into  so  many  societies,  each  assuming  to  be  more 
right  than  the  rest,  ought  to  incline  them  to  mutual  charity; 
for  the  human  understanding  can  neither  be  forced  nor  fet- 
tered: though  all  are  more  or  less  enlightened,  all  have 
not  attained  to  the  same  degrees  of  experience  and  confir- 
mation; and  even  those  societies  whose  conceptions  are 
nearest  the  truth,  have  no  control  over  conscience. 

In  our  present  stage  of  being,  we  may  be  compared  to  men 
in  a  deep  cave,  who  have  light  enough  to  distinguish  objects 
between  them  and  the  mouth,  and  to  steer  their  way  outward; 
but  who  instead  of  following  the  light,  are  trifling  away  their 
time  in  wondering  how  they  got  in — how  far  they  are  from 
the  two  ends — or,  if  they  fall,  instead  of  helping  one  another 
up,  are  arguing  and  disputing  about  the  cause  of  the  disaster. 

It  is  highly  probable,  that  many  who  declaim  against  the 
prevalence  of  a  party-spirit  and  its  mischievous  conse- 
quences, are  a  little  more  tinctured  with  it  themselves  than 
they  are  willing  to  acknowledge,  or  perhaps  to  believe*-  a 
prudent  person  will  meddle  with  the  subject  no  further  than 
to  try  to  soften  the  asperity  of  inflammatory  sentiments;  for  we 
may  observe,  that  the  least  apology  oflered  in  favour  of  the 
party  censured  to  the  other,  serves  only  to  increase  irrita- 
tion, and  excite  a  suspicion  that  the  moderator  himself  is  un- 
der a  secret  bias. 

Conquest  is  not  conviction,  nor  the  humiliation  of  the  de- 
feated, repentance;  neither  is  the  cry  of  the  hero  at  tlie  feet 
of  his  conqueror  any  proof,  that  if  the  scene  were  rever;sed 
he  would  grant  the  mercy  he  begs. 

A  man  may  risk  his  life  for  his  friend — he  may  lose  it  in 
d^ence  of  his  gountry,  or  submit  to  its  sacrifice  rather  than 
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renounce  his  religion;  but  if  he  cannot  die  to  a  vindictive 
-spirit,  he  is  after  all  no  true  martyr. 

To  do  justly,  love  mercy,  and  walk  humbly,  are  predepts  of 
religion,  which  answer  to  the  divine  Witness  in  every  hu- 
man mind;  and  no  one  doubts  or  denies  their  obligation  on 
others,  however  the  depravity  of  nature  may  counteract  them 
in  himself. 

When  seeking  minds  are  in  danger  of  suffering  by  too 
strong  an  attachment  to  particular  persons,  they  not  unfre- 
quently  meet  with  something  that  carries  a  caution,  like 
«  dont  come  too  near," 

Before  we  value  our  religion  on  its  antiquity,  we  ought  to 
be  well  assured  that  its  principles  are  true— remembering, 
that  though  good  liquor  is  commonly  the  better  for  keeping, 
the  very  storage  of  bad  will  soon  exceed  its  worth. 

The  difference  between  natural  religion,  or  the  religion  of 
reason,  and  Christianity,  seems  to  be  this— that  though  the 
former  may  admit  of  the  existence,  and  lament  the  preva- 
lence of  moral  evil,  it  supposes  every  one  capable  of  reme- 
dying it  by  his  own  efforts;  while  Christianity  teaches  the 
interposition  of  Divine  aid  for  the  same  end,  to  be  indispen- 
sibly  necessaiy. 

A  little  observation  may  convince  us,  of  the  possibility  of 
a  man's  possessing  strong  and  even  brilliant  rational  powers^ 
and  yet  ranking  very  low  in  the  scale  of  moral  virtue. 

Faith,  it  is  said,  comes  by  hearing,  but  that  can  only  be  as 
the  speaker  is  himself  endued  with  it:— to  think  of  exciting  it 
in  others,  when  we  have  it  not  in  ourselves,  is  like  trying  by 
one  unlighted  candle  to  light  another. 

To  expatiate  on  sensations  excited  by  the  Divine  influ- 
ence on  the  mind,  and  which  we  do  not  retain  at  the  time,  is 
like  drawing  pleasant  picture*  from  tlie  memory,  and.  re- 
jqtiires  caution. 
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Section  1. 


The  indifference  we  show  to  those  btanches  of  science  in 
which  we  are  not  conversant,  is  a  pretty  full  proof  that  sci- 
ence itself  is  not  essential  to  our  happiness. 

Novices  are  often  so  delighted  with  the  discovery  ot  truth, 
as  to  pledge  themselves  to  follow  it  without  reserve;  but 
seldom  mean  more  than  that  they  will  faithfully  adhere  to 
its  present  manifestations. 

They  who  suppose  they  may  have  the  spirit  of  truth, 
independently  of  a  mediator,  must  also  imagine  themselves 
to  be  so  different  by  nature  from  common  men,  that  the 
connexion  between  them  and  their  Creator  was  never  in- 
terrupted. 

If  thou  be  necessarily  connected,  and  must  live  witli  an 
envious  person,  never  let  him  discover  that  he  can  offend 
thee: — he  will  make  the  chagrin  he  excites,  a  pretence  for 
repeating  provocation. 

To  tell  a  sincere  person  he  is  wrong,  without  showing 
the  reason  why  we  think  him  so,  may  increase  his  perplex- 
ity, acid  interrupt  instead  of  cherishing  his  desire  after  cer- 
tainty.    It  is  like  turning  the  blind  out  of  the  way. 

The  reasoning  faculty,  exercised  independently  of  Divine 
aid  in  the  promotion  of  religion,  is  more  often  an  hindrance 
than  a  help;  and  by  detaining  the  mind  within  the  sphere  of 
its  own  activity,  continually  defeats  its  own  purposes. 

To  ask  permission  to  do  a  thing,  and  suddenly  set  about 
it,  without  waiting  for  an  answer,  is  not  obedience;  nor  is  it 
the  best  way  of  a  servant's  seeking  to  please  his  master, 
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It  is  presumable  that  the  knowledge  of  man  in  his  un- 
fallen  state,  was  intuitive;  and  that  so  far  as  he  attains  to  an 
immediate  discovery  of  truth,  by  its  own  manifestations,  his 
redemption  is  in  progression:  he  seesj — apprehends, — and  is 
.  satisfied. 

Praise  has  so  often  proved  an  impostor,  that  it  would  be 
well,  wherever  we  meet  with  it,  to  treat  it  as  a  vagi^nt,  and 
oblige  it  to  undergo  a  strict  trial  in  the  court  of  conscience. 

Some  politicians  after  a  war,  like  the  sea  after  a  tempest, 
are  apt  to  be  turbulent  and  restless;  and,  if  there  be  no  party 
work  then  to  divert  their  attention  from  their  own  private 
concerns — woe  betide  their  domesticks. 
•  We  sometimes  re-peruse  books  and  letters,  Avith  full  as 
much  pleasure  as  we  read  them  at  first.  This,  perhaps,  is 
a  proof,  that  the  appetite  of  the  mind,  like  that  of  the  body, 
may  be  stronger  than  its  digestion,  and  that  we  commonly 
indulge  it  with  more  than  it  really  needs. 

It  is  wisely  ordered,  that  neither  nations  nor  individuals 
can  deteriorate  each  other,  without  injuring  themselves;  nor 
promote  the  welfare  of  others,  without  partaking  of  the  bene- 
fit conferred. 

If,  in  thy  journey  through  life,  thou  overtake  or  art  over- 
taken by  any  one  who  is  seeking  truth  for  its  own  sake,  thou 
needest  not  inquire  from  whence  he  came,  or  from  which 
particular  tribe  he  sprang;  but  frankly  give  him  thy  hand: — 
for  be  assured,  thou  hast  found  a  safe  and  instructive  com- 
panion; Rara  avis  in  terra  I 

One  way  in  which  pride  shows  itself  is,  to  feel  abashed 
"When  we  are  detected  in  dokig  a  thhig,  not  evil  in  itself,  in 
which  we  can  employ  another,  without  the  like  sensation. 

That  the  beautiful  structure  of  the  universe  does  not  in- 
variably lead  the  minds  of  mankind  to  just  apprehensions  of 
the  Deity,  is  evident  from  the  continuance  of  idolatiy  in 
most  parts  of  the  earth;  and  so  obscured  has  been  the  rational 
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faculty  in  the  generality  of  its  inhabitants,  that  almost  every 
thing,  animate  and  inanimate,  has,  at  one  time  or  other,  been 
substituted  for  the  true  object  of  worship. 

To  upbraid  a  person  with  errors  for  -which  he  has  repen- 
ted, and  been  pardoned,  is  a  trespass  not  unlikely  to  incur 
the  condemnation  from  which  he  has  escaped.  To  such 
presumption  the  poet's  lines  are  appropriate — . 

"  Snatch  from  his  arm  the  thunder  and  the  rod, 
Re-judge  his  judgments; — be  the  God  of  God." 

A  person  it^ifq^ed  by  an  affront  or  an  injury,  who  seeks 
relief  from  the  pain  u  -o^^sions  by  retaliation,  catches  and 
propagates  the  error  he  resents;  c^  nffbrds  a  plausible 
pretext  for  its  continuance,  until  one  or  the  ouiv.  «f  i  Vig 
pui-ties  is  subdued,  or  even  destroyed,  as  he  may  be,  without 
being  convinced  he  is  wrong.  ^ 

Gold  and  silver  are  commonly  used  to  represent  the  val- 
ue of  other  property,  and  save  the  trouble  of  carrying  it 
about  unnecessarily;  but  if  a  man  were  left  alone  on  a  desert 
island,  a  few  barrels  of  corn  would  be  of  more  use  to  him, 
than  all  the  gold  and  silver  in  the  world. 

Whether  we  contemplate  the  planetary  system  to  which 
we  belong,  and  thence  infer  others  throughout  unlimited 
space,  or  the  perfect  form  of  the  minutest  insect  discover- 
able by  the  microscope;  we  are  equally  lost  in  astonishment, 
at  that  incomprehensible  Wisdom  and  Power  by  which  all 
were  created  and  are  sustained. 

It  ia  probatvlp  that  in  proportion  as  v^  arc  envious  and 
censorious,  we  are  self-conceited;  and  entertain  so  exalted 
an  opinion  of  ourselves,  that  we  cannot  bear  to  think  wo  »i-o 
exceeded  by  others,  especially  by  those  who  rank  below  us 
in  worldly  advantages. 

It  is  mere  delusion,  for  any  one  to  expect  Divine  favour 
on  the  score  of  his  own  worthiness,  while  he  is  daily  conflic- 
ting with  the  propensities,  infirmities,  and  reluctances  of  nji*^ 
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ture.'-What  wonld  the  best  of  men  say  if,  while  thus  admi- 
ring himself  in  the  mirror  of  fancy,  a  hand  should  present 
him  with  a  catalogue  of  his  past  sins  of  omission  and  com- 
mission,— even  if  a  declaration  were  subjoined,  that  they 
were  all  sincerely  repented  of,  forsaken  and  forgiven? 

It  is  no  wonder  that  free-thinkers  say,  they  cannot  recon- 
cile the  christian  religion  with  a  plurality  of  worlds,  when 
some  of  the  advocates  of  Christianity  are  for  confining  the 
benefit  of  it  to  their  own  party;  and  others,  to  that  very  small 
part  of  mankind  who  happen  to  have  the  ^it^ie  m  their 
hands,  and  are  distinguished  bv  ^^-  —^ne  of  Christians. 

Whatever  the  ty^?- ^  ^uneres  to  as  truth,  and  which  is  not 
re^i  V  -^t  ^s  ^"  ^^°^-  accordingly,  in  the  work-shop  of  the 
imagination,  as  the  mind  approaches  pure  worship,  it  is  ea- 
sy for  it  to  mistake  its  own  conceptions  for  the  object;  and 
in  consequence,  to  substitute  self-exertions  for  the  product 
of  the  Divine  influence,  without  which,  devotion  is  lifeless 
and  formal. 

The  lip  of  truth  has  declared,  that  the  knowledge  of  God 
is  life  eternal;  but  his  knowledge  of  us  is  another  thing.  He 
sees  us  through  all  our  disguises,  to  be  poor,  depraved,  er- 
ring creatures;  and,  were  we  not  blinded  by  self-confidence, 
the  very  fruits  we  a;'e  continually  bringing  forth  might  con- 
Tine^  us,  beyond  doubt,  that  with  all  our  high  pretences  to  an 
acquaintance  with  him,  we  are  generally  more  intent  on  doing 
our  own  wills,  than  on  becoming  the  real  subjects  of  his 
kingdom:— many  customs  we  have  been  led  into  by  educa- 
tion, and  practices  we  nave  tjccn  betrayed  into  by  corrupt 
convp.rsatum,  being  evidently  contrary  to  his  plain  and  posi- 
tive precepts. 

Though  every  means  of  which  the  parties  engaged  in  war 
can  possess  themselves,  be  employed  in  their  mutual  de- 
struction, they  alternatively  upbraid  each  other  with  extra- 
Ordinary  acts  of  cruelty.   This  is  as  absurd  as  to  expect  wild 
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beasts  to  fight  without  the  aid  of  teeth  or  talons;  Neither 
party  refrains  from  bombarding  even  their  own  cities,  if  pos- 
sessed by  the  enemy,  regardless  of  the  unoffending  inhabi- 
tants; though  these  may  be  chiefly  women  and  children, 
aged  and  infirm  persons,  and  in  numbers  far  exceeding  the 
defendants. 

Section  2. 

It  is  questionable  if  letters  have  not  sometimes  been  like 
leak-holes  to  important  embryo-concerns,  or  substitutes 
for  actual  service.  This  seems  worthy  of  consideration;  for 
it  is  reasonable  to  conclude,  that  an  evasion  of  duty  required 
has  thrown  many  precious  minds  into  the  back-ground  of 
profession;  where  indeed,  they  appear  in  the  group,  but  not 
in  the  places  they  ought  to  have  occupied,  and  in  which  th&y 
might  have  been  distinguishably  useful,  both  to  themselves 
and  others. 

As  subjects  of  a  spiritual  nature  can  never  be  clearly  un- 
derstood, but  by  the  manifestation  of  Bivine  light  on  the  un- 
derstanding, we  may  confidently  infer  that  in  the  mvestiga- 
tion  of  them,  reason  alone  must  often  be  at  default,  and 
always  miss  of  a  satisfactory  conclusion. 

Though  reason  is  the  faculty  which  distinguishes  men 
from  brutes,  (and  a  noble  endowment  it  is.)  yet,  in  the  work 
of  religion,  it  is  too  much  the  slave  of  the  will,  and  the  dupe 
of  the  passions  to  be  trusted  as  a  guide:  to  promote  or  ac- 
quire moral  rectitude,  recourse  must  be  had  to  something 
beyond— something  which  is  to  the  mind,  what  the  mind  is 
to  the  body, — a  superior  agent,  or  (if  this  will  please  bet- 
ter,) a  rule  for  reason  to  step  by. 

As  when  the  bodily  powers  fail,  and  the  senses,  the  aven- 
ues by  which  we  receive  and  rejoice  in  the  light  of  temporal 
nature,  are  closed,  the  soul  will  centre  in  its  o^vn  being—Is 
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it  not  of  importance  that  we  consider,  whether  that  state  is 
likely  to  be  peaceful  or  not?  If  all  around  us  proclaims  good- 
ness to  be  essential  to  happiness;  and  wretchedness  to  be 
the  certain  effect  of  depravity — how  can  the  soul  be  happy, 
with  out  correspondent  inclinations  and  desires;  and  if  it  is 
destitute  of  them  here,  on  what  ground  can  it  hope  to  be 
possessed  of  them  hereafter? 

The  bee  and  the  butterfly  are  both  busy  bodies,  but  they 
are  differently  employed. 

The  forms  of  what  is  called  good  breeding,  which  the 
followers  of  fashion.«re  obliged  to  practise,  foster  disposi- 
tions and  propensities,  unfavourable  to  virtuous  habits,  and 
peace  of  mind;  and  sometimes  betray  the  unwary  into  injuri- 
ous company  and  connexions. 

We  may  reasonably  conclude  that  the  idea  of  David,  at  thfe 
time  he  exclaimed, "  When  I  consider  Thy  heavens,  the 
*<  work  of  Thy  fingers,  the  moon  and  the  stars  which  Thou 
"  hast  ordained,  what  is  man  that  Thou  art  mindful  of  him,'* 
tec.  was  never  conceived  by  the  mind  of  an  idolator. 

When  most  eager  to  be  possessed  of  secrets,  we  are  least 
St  to  be  trusted  with  them;  minds  worthy  of  confidence, 
have  generally  too  clear  an  idea  of  the  nature  of  such  depo- 
sits, to  be  importunate  for  the  possession  of  them. 

Enthusiasm,  may  be  supposed  to  consist  in  tlie  mind's  be- 
ing carried  out  of  the  common  track,  into  notions  or  imagi- 
nations, which  are  not  easily  explicable  to  common  reason 
and  experience,  or  to  be  judged  of  by  any  outwai'd  rule. 

So  far  as  the  will  of  a  rational  creature  is  conformed  to 
the  imitable  attributes  of  his  Creator, — so  far,  and  no  further, 
is  he  advanced  on  the  way  to  the  highest  happiness  of  which 
he  is  capable. 

One  of  the  disadvantages  to  which  a  person  entrusted  with 
a  secret  is  exposed,  is,  that  as  secret-tellers  have  generally 
several  confidants — if  the  matter  communicated  transpire, 
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he  is  liable  to  be  suspected  of  divulging  it^  whether  guilty 
or  not. 

In  our  endeavours  to  correct  each  others  faults,  we  should 
not  forget  that  they  are  like  sores  of  the  body,  which  no  one 
can  well  bear  roughly  handled.  In  either  case,  hard  friction 
irritates,  and  often  makes  bad  worse. 

Between  the  possession  of  things,  and  the  proper  use  of 
them,  there  is  a  difference,  which  our  minds  are  commonly 
too  much  contracted  by  selfishness  to  discern. 

Temptation  is  the  touch-stone  of  faith,  and  appears  neces- 
sary to  qualify  a  believer  for  being  serviceable  to  others:  for 
it  is  not  likely  any  one  can  be  instrumental,  in  helping  an- 
other through  greater  trials  than  he  has  endured,  and  been 
saved  from  himself. 

Imitative  virtue,  (though  perhaps  that  which  goes  under 
the  name  of  virtue,  is  mostly  such)  must  not  be  mistaken 
for  submission  to  the  immediate  instruction  of  Divine  wis- 
dom; which,  as  it  is  attained  through  self  abasement,  leaves 
nothing  comparative  for  the  mind  to  be  deceived  by. 

To  stand  approved  in  the  sight  of  Omniscience,  is  the  on- 
ly desire  which  is  not  delusive:  and  it  is  comfortable  to  be- 
lieve, that  of  this  desire,  and  consequently  its  entire  satis- 
faction, every  accountable  being  is  as  capable,  as  he  is  con- 
scious of  his  existence  and  want  of  happiness. 

We  are  all  apt  to  judge  of  ourselves  and  others,  by  the 
standard  which  is  highest  in  our  own  estimation,  whether  it 
be  reason  or  revelation. 

Gluttons  may  censure  drunkenness,  and  covetous  people, 
vanity  and  ostentation:  but  few  seem  willing  to  part  with 
«  The  black  bean,"  which  the  Turks  say  was  taken  out  of 
the  heart  of  Mahomet. 

The  best  service  we  seem  capable  of  rendering  to  our 
friends  in  their  dying  moments,  is,  to  keep  our  own  minds 
quietly  i-esigned  to  the  event. 
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As  no  stream  can  rise  higher  than  its  fountain  head, — so,- 
that  which  originates  with  man,  will  end  with  him;  and  what- 
soever originates  in  the  Divine  influence,  will  rise,  or  return 
to  that.     The  Lord's  works  alone  praise  Him! 

He  who  would  not  rather  lay  down  his  life  than  destroy 
that  of  a  fellow  creature,  though  he  may  have  been  a  fol- 
lower of  Christ  so  far,  must  there  stop. 

One  watch  set  right,  will  do  to  try  many  by;  ahd  on  the 
other  hand,  one  that  goes  wron§,  may  be  the  means  of  mis- 
leading a  whole  neighbourhood. 

Though  it  is  said,  "he  that  believeth,  shall  not  make  haste;^' 
yet  it  behoves  him  who  truly  knoweth  his  master's  will,  to 
render  a  timely  obedience;  for  negligence  in  this  respect,  not 
only  weakens  the  faith  of  the  delinquent  himself,  and  is  pre- 
judicial to  the  work  he  is  engaged  in,  but  often  betrays  more 
forward  minds  into  immature  and  unrequired  service. 

Against  the  necessity  of  providence,  it  has  been  urged, 
that  the  world  was  framed  in  such  wonderful  order  and  per- 
fection, as  to  stand  in  no  need  of  the  further  interference  of 
its  Creator;  that  his  rational  creatures  were  made  capable 
of  guiding  themselves  to  happiness,  and  governing  those  be- 
neath them,  so  as  to  preserve  the  order  of  the  world,  with- 
out the  divine  interposition;  but  this  implies  a  supposition 
that  mankind  are  in  a  state  of  perfection,  and  not  in  a  lapsed 
condition;  and  consequently,  rejects  the  idea  of  any  change 
in  our  nature,  or  any  supernatural  aid  in  the  pursuit  of  happi- 
ness being  necessary.  Fain  would  the  poor  wayward  strag- 
gler persuade  him  self,  that  he  is  an  independent  being;  because 
if  he  can  do  this,  it  is  easy  to  infer  that  he  is  also  unaccount- 
able for  his  conduct. 

As  the  true  Church,  or  mystical  body  of  Christ,  is  not 
limited  to  any  peculiar  profession, much  less  to  any  particular 
Yiation — some  societies  may  exhibit  clearer  testimonies  con- 
Corning  it  than  others;  but  neither  of  thexn  is  a  ba'sis  suftici- 
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ently  solid  to  support  the  church  itself,  which  is  "the  pillAT 
and  ground  of  truth." 

Section  3. 

True  rehgion  never  inclines  us,  either  to  regard  those  b€° 
fore  us  in  experience  with  envy,  or  those  behind  us  with 
contempt}  for  its  gracious  Author  looks  With  an  equally  pro- 
pitious eye  on  all  those  whom  He  has  allured  into  the  road, 
whether  they  be  but  just  set  out,  or  are  in  the  last  stage  of 
the  journey. 

Notwithstanding:  the  confusions  in  this  latter  day  are  un- 
commonly great,  it  is  presumable,  from  the  abatement  of 
persecution  on  account  of  religion,  that  the  light  of  truth  is 
secretly  gaining  the  ascendency  in  the  world;  for  as  light 
increases,  the  objects  which  darkness  conceals  b^rome  more 
and  more  visible. 

In  rendering  praise  and  thanksgiving  for  mercies  received, 
it  is  easy  to  believe  we  have  become  somewhat  more  worthy 
of  divine  favour  than  we  were  before;  and  yet,  we  have  no 
room  to  suppose  that  in  a  future  state,  our  own  wortliiness 
will,  in  the  smallest  degree,  be  admitted  into  the  general  an- 
them. 

The  rich  have  many  ways  of  creating  obligations;  and  when 
debts  of  this  kind  are  contracted,  especially  by  persons  whose 
circumstances  in  life  expose  them  most  to  the  snare,  it  is 
hardly  possible  for  them  to  maintain  tl\at  independence  of 
character,  which  makes  the  sentiments  of  the  truly  upright 
man  to  be  respected  in  council.  The  poet's  observation  is 
not  inapplicable  to  this  circumstance,  where  he  says 

«  M  The  day 

"That  makes  man  a  slave,  takes  half  his  worth  away" 

It  is  only  in  proportion  as  we  are  humbled  out  of  self- 
consequence,  that  we  are  likely  to  form  a  right  estimate,  el- 
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ther  of  ourselves  or  others;  till  then,  we  only  judge  of  mcij 
ajid  things,  merit  and  demerit,  by  external  circumstance s> 
"vvhich  are  ever  variable  and  deceptive. 

As  there  is  often  a  great  contrast,  between  the  report  of  a 
thing  and  its  reality,  it  is  prudent  to  listen  to  it  as  with  one 
ear  only,  and  not  be  too  forward  in  giving  it  sanction.  In- 
deed, it  is  a  nice  business  to  relate  even  what  we  know  to  be 
matter  of  fact,  without  any  colouring  or  exaggeration;  that 
rs,  in  short — to  tell  the  simple  truth. 

As  in  the  sympathies  of  nature,  that  mind  which  is  most 
distressed,  takes  that  which  is  less  so  captive;  the  ordinary 
visits  o-f  friendship  and  atfection,  can  but  divide  or  lighten 
each  others  burdens;  but,  visits  performed  in  divine  direetion 
©arry  a  leaven,  which,  as  it  is  co-operated  with  by  the  parties 
in  resignation,  transmutes  afiliction  into  a  healing  cordial,  by 
which  botlPthe  visiter  and  visited  are  relieved,  and  substan- 
tially benefited. 

If,  independently  of  divine  aid,  reason  be  at  all  properly  em° 
ployed  in  the  work  of  religion,  it  must  be  in  acknowledging 
and  proving  its  own  blindness  and  incompetency.  "  The 
highest  act  of  reason"  said  an  ingenuous  writer,  "  is  to  bow 
in  silence  before  the  sovereign  Reason;"  and  this  act  is  so  far 
from  implying  an  incapacity  in  that  noble  faculty  for  recei- 
ving divine  intelligence,  that  on  the  contrary,  the  believing 
mind  thereby  offers  itself,  the  only  way  in  which  it  is  pos- 
sible to  obtain  it. 

The  degree  of  liberality  which  one  man  considers  as  pro- 
fuse, another  would  think  hardly  deserves  the  name.  Hence 
it  is,  that  some  are  thought  parsimonious  by  others,  who  are 
far  more  liberal  than  themselves;  and  vice  versa.  Indeed, 
there  seems  no  way  to  form  a  right  comparison  of  two  per» 
sons  in  this  respect,  without  knowing  their  respective  cir- 
cumstances, and  how  they  employ  their  means:  and  even 
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then  \f  e  may  be  mistaken;  for  he  that  gives  little,  may  do  it 
with  more  benevolence  than  he  that  gives  much. 

If  a  person  continue  in  the  use  of  clothes  that  suit  his  cir- 
cumstances and  convenience,  he  gives  no  just  cause  for  cen- 
sure; yet  he  must  appear  singular,  when  compared  with  those 
who  conform  to  ever-varying  fashion,  and  be  exposed  to  the 
uncharitable  suspicion  of  laying  an  undue  stress  on  externals. 
Such  censors  should,  hov/ever,  remember,  that  superstition 
is  not  confined  to  the  article  of  dress;  for  any  thing  may  be 
superstitiously  adhered  to,  excepting  the  immediate  dictates 
of  the  spirit  of  truth  itself,  to  which  alone  we  are  refered  for 
instruction  in  gospel  righteousness. 

Those  who  have  just  set  out  in  pursuit  of  truth,  are  apt 
to  think  so  much  of  their  first  discoveries,  as  to  imagine  that 
any  thing  further  is  hardly  to  be  expected;  but  if  they  proceed, 
they  find  it  is  with  them  as  with  travellers  on  an  outward 
road;  no  new  stage  is  to  be  reached  but  by  a  relinquishment 
of  the  former;  and  that,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  ofthfc 
journey,  they  ought  to  take  "  Flus  Ultra"  for  their  motto. 

The  freedom  of  choice  seems  essential  to  happiness;  be- 
cause, properly  speaking,  that  is  not  our  own  which  is  im- 
posed upon  us  by  another.  • 

For  one  actual  traveller,  there  are  hundreds  who  like  home 
too  well  to  leave  it;  and  the  rather  so,  as  there  is  hardly  any 
part  of  the  earth  of  which  we  have  not  good  maps,  and  en- 
tertaining accounts  of  the  inhabitants. 

As  most  of  our  temporal  advantages  and  gains,  accrue  to 
us  from  the  disapointments  jind  losses  of  others,  it  seems 
reasonable  to  expect,  from  the  principle  of  love,  that  it 
should  continually  incline  us  to  lessen  the  inequality,  by  ta- 
king the  weights  out  of  the  scale  of  prosperity,  and  putting 
them  into  that  of  adversity. 

It  is  no  disadvantage  to  a  sincere  seeker  after  truth,  t© 
have  his  assumptions  questioned: — it  puts  him  upon  a  re- 
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consideration  of  their  ground,  when,  if  they  prove  false,  he 
may  correct  them;  or  if  not,  be  confirmed  in  his  opinion. 
.  Those  who  submit  to  the  ordinances  of  man,  professing  it 
to  be  for  the  Lord's  sake,  should  take  care  that  they  do  it 
not  in  such  a  way  as  will  number  them  with  evil  doers;  for 
we  are  told,  in  the  day  of  trial,  many  would  say  they  had 
done  much  in  His  name,  and  yet  be  rejected'^  as  workers  of 
iniquity. 

Levellers  are  generally  the  dupes  of  designing  mien,  who, 
taking  advantage  of  their  superior  abilities,  are  for  pulling 
all  above  them  down,  in  order  to  set  themselves  up.  Thus 
too,  free-thinkers,  who  are  naturally  impatient  of  all  re- 
ligious control,  decry  revelation;  not  doubting  that,  if  rea- 
son be  allowed  as  king,  they  shall  get  into  the  first  places  of 
its  government. 

It  is  folly  to  suppose,  that  the  inculcation  of  any  false 
idea  of  the  Divine  nature^  can  be  promotive  of  true  religion; 
and  either  encourage  the  sincere  hearted  to  hold  on  their 
way,  or  deter  the  wicked  from  the  perpetration  of  crimes. 
Nothing  that  contradicts  the  witness  for  God,  which  every 
man  carries  in  his  own  bosom,  gains  his  real  belief;  and  what 
is  not  believed,  however  it  may  perplex  the  understanding, 
fails  of  its  intended  effect. 

Admitting  for  a  moment  the  position,  that  man  is  a  crea- 
ture endowed  with  freedom  of  will — who  does  not  see  that 
to  suppose  his  actions  are  subject  to  the  inflexible  laws  of 
necessity,  must  be  unfavourable  to  the  right  exercise  of  his 
rational  faculty — making  him,  on  the  one  hand,  negligent  in 
cultivating  the  moral  principle,  and  on  the  other,  indulgent 
to  the  vicious  propensities  of. his  nature:  for  what  encourage- 
ment has  he  to  strive,  who  either  believes  he  cannot  over- 
come, or  that,  whether  he  strive  or  not^  the  natural  course 
of  things  will  bethe  same? 


CHAPTER  Vir. 


Section  i. 


Before  we  venture  upon  the  perusal  of  theological  disserta- 
tions, if  we  aim  only  at  instruction,  it  would  be  well  to  inquire 
into  the  character  of  the  writer. — He  may  be  blinded  by  pre- 
judice, or  his  moral  conduct  may  be  at  variance  with  his  pro- 
fession: in  either  case,  we  may  presume  that,  however  plau- 
sible his  reasoning  may  be,  something  pernicious  will  be 
blended  "with  his  doctrines. 

Individuals  often  miss  of  comfort  themselves,  and  are  dis- 
abled for  usefulness  to  others,  by  the  trammels  of  grandeui*; 
which  hardly  allow  the  upper  ranks  of  the  community  to  mix 
with  the  lower,  on  any  pretence  whatever. 

Decoy  ducks  are  trained  to  their  service,  by  being  fed  in 
the  pool  till  it  becomes  their  home,  to  which  they  then  ha- 
bitually retreat  for  nourishment,  rest,  and  safety;  when  wild 
ducks  appear,  they  join  company,  settle  with  them  on  the 
open  water,  and  gently  lure  them  on  through  the  avenues 
into  the  pool,  where  the  fowler  is  prepared  to  enclose  and 
take  them. 

N.  B.  Unless  decoy  ducks  are  well  trained,  instead  of  an- 
swering the  fowler's  purpose,  and  leading  others  in,  they 
will  probably  be  themselves  carried  off  by  the  strangers. 

Read  neither  too  fast  nor  too  slow,  too  loud  nor  too  low: 
sound  the  words  full  and  distinct;  mind  the  stops;  and  avoid 
tones  that  are  unnatural.  To  engage  attention,  and  make 
your  reading  impressive;  let  the  utterance  and  cadence  accord 
with  the  subject,  laying  due  emphasis  on  those  particular 
words  which  most  affect  the  meaning.  If  your  common 
-speech  be  faulty,  a  habit  of  correct  reading  will  improve  it. 
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He  who  values  himself  on  his  attainments  in  natural  sci- 
ence, if  he  were  destitute  of  them,  would  be  just  as  proud  of 
a  pair  of  new  shoes. 

A  man  may  be  a  deep  metaphysician,  and  yet  a  very  shal- 
low christian:  if  he  aim  at  any  thing  more  by  his  researches, 
than  the  refutation  of  error,  he  is  in  great  danger  of  doing 
more  harm  than  good,  both  to  himself  and  others. 

The  error  of  metaphysicians  is,  that  they,  in  their  outset, 
take  reason  for  their  guide,  to  scan  things  out  of  its  sphere; 
and  endeavour  to  convince  others  of  their  conceptions  before 
they  have  digested  them:  they  are  then  rather  apt  to  dogma- 
tize, than  submit  to  fair  discussion;  and  to  deny  any  thing 
to  be  true,  that  is  not  reconcileable  to  their  ideas. 

All  the  lessons  we  rightly  learn  in  the  school  of  Divine 
wisdom,  are  through  suffering  and  self-denial:  temptation 
and  provocation  may  be  considered  as  calls  upon  us  to  re- 
hearse them;  when  it  is  with  us  as  with  children  in  spelling, 
those  who  err,  give  place  to  those  who  are  more  correct; 
and  this  is  the  rule  of  precedence  whereby  all  improper 
competition  for  high  places  is  avoided. 

Though  sound  principles  are  highly  important,  in  guard- 
ing the  mind  against  the  invasion  of  error;  we  may  value 
ourselves  upon  them  so  much,  as  to  forget  that  they  can 
neither  divest  death  of  its  sting,  nor  quiet  a  guilty  conscience. 
In  this  case,  we  may  really  be  the  worse  for  our  knowledge, 
and  more  obnoxious  to  Divine  dipieasure,  than  those  who 
remain  in  a  state  of  innocent  ignorance. 

They  who  confine  their  ideas  of  revelation  to  the  bible, 
seem  to  think  less  of  the  power  of  the  Almighty,  than  of  the 
means  he  employs;  but  how  absurd  would  an  astronomer  be 
thought,  who  would  insist  that  no  one  could  have  a  right  use 
of  the  sun  and  moon,  without  understanding  the  solar  sys- 
tem, and  being  able  to  calculate  eclipses!  Divine  revelation 
may  be  compared  to  the  sun  that  rules  the  day,  and  rea- 
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son  to  the  moon,  that  rules  the  night.  The  sun  is  the 
source  of  natural  light;  which  the  moon  only  reflects,  with- 
out transmitting  any  of  its  genial  influence.  The  day  is  the 
time  for  work,  and  the  night  for  rest;  and  therefore  those  who 
work  by  night  are  not  properly  children  of  the  day.  The  lu- 
cubrations of  reason,  as  to  religion,  are  ideal;  the  manifesta* 
tions  of  truth,  self  evident. 

If  the  rational  faculty  in  all  human  beings  were  not  equally 
capable  of  improvement,  a  reason  would  be  wanting  for  the 
endeavours  used  by  the  professors  of  Christianity,  in  spread- 
ing what  they  believe  to  be  their  superior  knowledge,  amongi 
the  less  enlightened  inhabitants  of  the  earth. 

What  an  important  point  would  be  gained,  if  the  wor- 
shippers of  Juggernaut  could  be  prevailed  with  to  admit,  that 
no  being  who  cannot  give  life  can  have  a  right  to  take  it 
away:  but  should  this  good  work  be  attempted  by  a  compas- 
sionate christian,  how  natural  would  it  be  for  a  well  informed 
Hindoo  to  say  "  If  this  be  the  serious  opinion  of  you  chris- 
tians, how  happens  it  that  you  are  almost  always  engaged  in 
war  with  each  other;  and  annually  immolating,  in  mines  and 
otherwise,  such  numbers  of  mankind,  over  whom  you  have 
no  other  right  than  what  superior  force  and  greater  subtlety 
gives  you?  Surely  if  it  be  allowable  to  destroy  life  at  all,  he 
who  in  the  manner  of  doing  it,  injures  no  one  bat  himself, 
must  at  least  be  as  innocent  as  they  who  make  a  regu- 
lar business  of  destroying  one  arother.  Can  tliat  religion 
be  less  reconcileable  to  reason  and  humanity  which  barely 
permits  devotees  to  ofl*er  up  their  own  lives,  than  that  which 
allows  them  by  every  means  which  the  most  subtile  inge^ 
nuity  can  devise,  or  the  most  unfeeling  cruelty  can  execute, 
to  destroy  millions?  and  yet  it  is  for  such  a  religion  as  this, 
that  you  would  persuade  the  worshippers  of  Juggernaut  to 
forsake  theirslil" 
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While  our  minds  are  exercised  by  the  secret  convic^ns 
of  Divine  grace,  and  are  yet  under  the  preparatory  ministra- 
tion of  condemnation,  the  more  passive  we  are,  the  better; 
but  where  that  has  fulfilled  its  office,  and  light  and  direction 
succeed,  faith  in  the  governing  principle  is  cherished,  and  in- 
creased by  a  correspondent  obedience.  Then,  as  no  stream 
can  rise  higher  than  its  fountain  head,  whatever  works  We 
may  produce  while  destitute  of  faith,  (though  they  may 
be  good  in  themselves)  are,  as  to  us,  dead;  and  the  more  we 
?ibound  in  them,  the  greater  is  our  danger  of  slighting  our 
guide,  becoming  self-righteous,  and  after  having  begun  in  the 
spirit,  relapsing  into  the  mazes  of  fleshly  wisdom  and  uncer- 
tainty. 

The.  ideas  or  thoughts  which  the  mind  conceives,  are  ex- 
crt3d  either  by  the  objects  of  the  bodily  senses,  or  by  super- 
natural light:  that  which  we  receive  by  the  testimony  of 
others,  respecting  either  natural  occurrences  or  spiritual 
truths,  we  may  believe,  according  to  their  probability,  and 
the  reputation  of  the  narrator;  but  till  we  witness  them  our- 
selves, they  can  only  be  subjects  of  the  memory  and  reflec- 
tion. 

Joseph  was  permitted  to  pass  through  many  difliculties 
and  exercises,  ere  he  became  ruler  ot  the  land  of  Egypt, 
and  his  envious  brethren  were  laid  under  the  necessity  of 
applying  to  him  for  sustenance.  It  was  in  the  stripping 
room  that  they  were  brought  to  a  penetential  remembrance  of 
their  unkindness  to  him,  and  where  he  discovered  himself 
to  them,  and  healed  their  distressed  minds.  It  was  from 
thence  they  were  charged  with  glad  tidings  to  their  father — 
tidings  so  unexpected  and  extraordinary,  that  he  could  not 
believe  them,  till  he  saw  the  very  waggons  which  were  sent 
to  carry  him  to  his  beloved  son.  Then,  indeed,  he  revived, 
and  Israel  said, — «  It  is  enough!  Joseph  is  yet  alivel  and  I 
<»  will  go  and  see  him  before  I  diel" 
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Section  2. 


The  existence  of  an  all-wise  and  infinitely  good  and  pow- 
erful Creator,  is  to  be  inferred  from  the  works  of  naturcj 
whose  laws  are  so  invariable,  that  no  contrivance  of  hunxan 
wisdom,  or  effort  of  human  strength,  can  alter  them.  To  sup« 
pose  that  this  beautiful  display  of  order  and  harmony,  through 
all  the  varieties  of  visible  nature,  sprang  from  a  fortuitous 
jumble  and  concussion  of  self-created  atoms,  is  therefore  the 
most  wild  and  absurd  notion  that  ever  entered  into  the  brain 
of  a  rational  creature;  and  shows  such  a  derangement  of  the 
natural  ideas,  as  might  well  occasion  the  wise  man  to  con- 
clude, that  he  who  could  say  in  his  heart "  There  is  no  God,'* 
must  be  a  fool.  Even  supposing  that  something  without  a 
cause,  could  possibly  exist]  yet,  what  doth  exist  can  never 
produce  properties  which  it  doth  not  itself  possess.  From 
confusion  nothing  but  confusion,~no  established  order  can 
arise;— order  and  harmony  can  only  be  the  effect  of  intelli- 
gence and  design. 

Although  a  civil  notice  of  passengers  may  not  be  always 
inconsistent  with  christian  gravity,  yet  it  is  a  custom  that 
betrays  many  of  those  who  make  a  point  of  supporting  it, 
into  expressions  which  will  not  bear  the  touchstone  of  truth; 
and  therefore  none  ought  to  be  made  offenders  for  declining 
those  indiscriminate  forms  of  salutation.  This  insincere  man- 
ner of  greeting  is  carried  so  far,  that  it  is  not  unusual  for 
the  General  of  a  besieging  army  to  intimate  to  the  besieged 
in  one  line,  that  if  the  place  be  not  surrendered  in  a  .certain 
time,  no  quarters  will  be  given;  and  in  the  next,  that  he  has 
the  honour  to  be  his  opponents  '*  most  obedient  humble  ser- 


vant.' 


Mere  reason  is  not  even  a  preservative  from  deception; 
but  is  more  often  enlisted  in  the  service  of  ambition,  avarice, 
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and  our  other  evil  propensities,  than  in  the  cause  of  virtue 
and  religion:  nor  is  it  oftener  employed  in  the  promotion  oi 
conciliation  and  peace.  Men  ot  fair  character,  and  great 
abilities,  often  differ  widely  from  each  other,  on  common 
occasions;  and,  if  inflated  by  pride,  or  warped  by  prejudice , 
are  as  tenacious,  imperiously  positive,  and  impatient  of 
contradiction,  as  persons  of  meaner  capacities,  and  less  a- 
cute  discernment.  This  however,  must  not  be  understood 
in  the  least  to  depreciate  the  faculty  which  distinguishes 
men  from  brutes,  and  which,  in  itself,  is  a  noble  endowment; 
noi^  ought  we  to  forget  that  it  is  to  our  reason,  good  as  well 
as  evil  preeentations  are  made,  and  that  the  right  use  of 
it  depends  on  the  rectified  state  of  the  will. 

The  great  man  of  this  world  cares  not  how  great  others 
think  themselves,  or  are,  if  they  will  but  acknowledge  him 
to  be  greater:  he  is  ready  enough,  at  times,  to  take  even 
a  familiar  notice  of  people,  too  poor  to  be  mistaken  for  his 
associates.  Such  voluntary  humility,  insures  a  return  of 
behaviour  resembling  that  which  is  excited  by  benefits  con- 
ferred, and  is  a  cheap  way  of  purchasing  from  observers  the 
reputation  of  kindness  and  liberality:  but  those  whose  cir- 
cumstances lie  between,  and  yet  so  near,  that  familiarity 
might  warrant  a  suspicion  of  equality,— these  are  they  from 
whose  cringing  behaviour,  and  seeming  deference,  the  great 
man  looks  for  a  confession  of  inferiority.  It  is  from  this 
abject  and  craving  servility,  that  the  spirit  of  religion  libe- 
rates the  minds  of  its  subjects;  who,  without  losing  sight 
of  the  hand,  which,  for  wise  ends,  has  placed  some  in  supe- 
riour  stations,  forget  not  that  all  others  are  equally  under 
the  notice  and  care  of  one  common  and  universal  Parent; 
and  in  the  genuine  courtesy  of  deportment  towards  all, 
manifest  that  the  character  of  the  real  gentleman  depends 
on  something  beyond  the  accidental  company  he  is  with. 
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They  who  stand  still  in  the  current  of  worldly  fashions, 
must  in  a  little  time  appear  singular  to  those  who  are  carried 
away  by  it;  for  the  reason  given  by  an  eminent  philosopher 
to  one  who  on  his  taking  part  in  the  revolutionary  measures, 
reproached  him  with  fickleness  in  his  principles:  "  Nay  sir, 
you  quite  mistake  the  matter,  the  people  are  fickle — ^not 
me — I  go  strait  on;  and,  when  we  meet  at  the  crossings  of 
the  road  which  they  are  continually  deserting,  they  imagine 
it  is  I,  and  not  themselves,  that  am  going  crooked. 
Moral  Problem'. 

"  Ought  we  to  be  studious  to  gain  the  good  opinion  of 
others,  or  not?" 

This  is  frequently  recommended  to  children,  and  perhaps 
may  be,  in  a  moral  and  limited  sense,  correct:  but  even  in 
that  view,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  be  anxious  to  obtain  the 
esteem  of  each  other,  without  endeavouring  to  appear  some- 
what better  than  we  are,  which  is  a  degree  of  insincerity. 
On  relig-ious  ground,  it  must  be  improper;  for  there  the 
mind  is  so  far  from  courting  applause,  that  it  dreads  and 
shuns  it. 

We  may  engage  in  services  prescribed  to  us  by  outward 
rules,  from  a  variety  of  motives — such  as  a  regard  for  our 
own  reputation,  or  that  of  the  society  to  which  we  belong; 
or  an  earnest  zeal  for  the  support  of  good  order:  but  to  be 
helpful  to  each  other  in  a  religious  sense  requires,  that  we 
be  first  set  right  ourselves,  by  a  conformity  to  Divine  instruc- 
tion; otherwise,  our  care  and  concern  for  others,  however 
specious,  will  be  but  like  the  «  blind  leading  the  blind,"  and 
our  exertions  tend  only  to  involve  us  in  undiscovered  diffi» 
culty  and  danger. 

The  nerves  of  pious  people  are  not  less  susceptible  of  a 
pleasing  impression  from  musical  sounds,  than  those  of  th« 
profane;  but  music  is  a  lure  applied  to  so  many  evil  and  de- 
structive purposes,  and  is  excelled  in  by  so  many  who  ar^ 
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nevertheless  slaves  ot"  vice  and  immorality,  that  some  reli- 
gious  professors  apprehending  it  to  be  a  dangerous  indul- 
gence, think  it  imprudent  to  expose  themselves,  or  those  un- 
der their  care,  to  its  fascinating  influence;  and  mere  delusion 
to  depend  on  it  as  a  means  of  rendering  devotion  acceptable. 
Content  on  their  journey,  through  this  foreign  land  of. difficul- 
ty and  danger,  with  the  harmony  of  a  peaceful  mind,  and  be- 
lieving if  they  be  so  happy  as  at  last  to  reach  their  heavenly 
home,  their  souls  will  be  prepared  to  unite  in  that  perfect 
and  everlasting  melody,  which  the  highest  stretch  of  art  can 
never  reach,  and  of  which  it  is  at  best  but  a  laboured  and 
faint  mimickry. 

Young  converts,  though  evidently  plucked  as  brands  from 
the  burning,  are  afterwards  too  apt  to  imagine  themselves 
more  able  to  carry  on  the  work,  than  they  were  to  begin  it; 
and  so,  instead  of  relying  solely  on  their  deliverer  for  light 
and  direction,  they  become  self-sufficient,  and  make  the  re- 
membrance of  their  conversion,  the  foundation  of  a  false 
superstructure;  in  which  case,  being  continually  on  the  spend, 
they  are  like  a  person  living  on  the  principal  instead  of  the 
interest  of  his*estate;  who,  while  he  maintains  a  specious 
appearance  in  the  community,  and  seems  to  be  in  want  of 
nothing,  is  continually  lessening  his  real  substance.  To  avoid 
this  momentous  error,  we  should  ever  bear  in  remembrance, 
that  although  the  work  of  our  redemption  from  evil,  causes 
many  changes  in  us,  divine  grace  is  always  one  and  the 
same,  and  requires  our  undivided  confidence  and  attention 
in  every  part  of  the  process:  for,  if  we  are  sensible  we  could 
not  at  first  save  ourselves  from  "  the  horrible  pit,"  it  is  ab- 
surd to  suppose  that  self-will  may,  nevertheless,  be  our  lead- 
er and  support,  through  the  many  dangers  and  difficulties  to 
■which  we  are  exposed  in  this  our  wilderness  journey. 

Man,  in  his  present  state,  comes  into  the  world  more  help- 
less than  ^ny  other  creature;  yet,  as  a  proof  of  his  high  origin 
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nal,  he  retains  a  specifick  difference  from  them  all,— -m  his 
rational  faculty,  power  of  speech,  and    laughter;  his  ca- 
pacity of  pitying  even  those  whom  he  has  made  wretched  by 
his  cruelty;  and  in  the  use  of  material  fire.     It  is  observable, 
with  respect  to  the  last,  that  the  wild  animals  dare  not  ap- 
proach it;  and  that  the  tame,  though  they  learn  to  love  its 
warmth,  can  neither  be  taught  to  kindle  it,  or  to  maintain  it 
by  the  addition  of  fuel;  though  the  art  of  domg  it,  is  fre- 
quently practised  in  their  sight.     There  is  not  one  beast,  of 
any  herd,  small  or  great  that  appears  able  to  count  their 
number;  nor  any  who,  though  they  depend  on  the  fruits  of 
the  earth  for  subsistence,  know  how  to   sow  or  plant  the 
seeds  which  produce  them.     That  man  in  this  world  is  not 
at  his  origmal  home,  we  may  infer,  as  well  from  his  capaci- 
ty to  receive  such  supernatural  influence  and  intelligence, 
as  raise  his  mind  to  the  knowledge,  contemplation  and  wor- 
ship of  the  Deity  (which  none  of  the  other  creatures  appear 
to  have,)  as  from  the  consideration,  that  the  instinct  of  brutes 
and  birds  is  evidently  more  acute,  in  matters  that  concern 
themselves,  than  our  rational  faculty  exerted  on  like  occa- 
sions.    A  Bee  shut  up  in  a  snuff-box,  or  a  pigeon  tied  up  in 
a  bag,  taken  20  or  30  miles  from  home,  and  then  released, 
want  no  compass  by  which  to  steer  their  course  homeward, 
but  would  either  of  them,  probably,  arrive  there  before  their 
captors,  who  may  miss  their  way,  in  their  attempts  to  find 
it. 

Section  3. 

Wlien  we  read  of  the  anger,  the  hot  displeasure  of  the 
Almighty,— the  wrath  of  the  Lamb,  kc,  we  must  not  sup- 
pose that  the  depravity  of  any  creature,  ever  could,  or  can 
excite  the  smallest  degree  of  wrath  in  Him,  who  is  love, 
and  without  "  variableness,  or  shadow  of  turning."  Such  an 
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idea  is  not  only  absurd,  but  dangerous,  as  it  gives  the  mind 
that  entertains  it,  a  plausible  pretext  for  indulging  itself  in 
a  vindictive  resentment  of  injuries,  as  something  not  alto- 
gether incongruous  with  the  Divine  nature:  whereas  wrath 
is  an  anguishing  fire  kindled  in  our  own  bosoms,  by  the  op- 
position of  our  wills  to  the  convictions  of  that  light  and  grace, 
which  is  given  us  for  our  redemption  from  evil.  If  two 
persons,  thus  made  irritable,  meet  together,  they  easily  get 
into  contention  on  almost  any  trivial  occasion  that  occurs^ 
and,  blindly  supposing  the  cause  to  be  in  each  other,  hatred 
ensues,  which,  increasing  by  indulgence,  spreads  from  fam- 
ilies and  societies  through  nations  at  large,  and  at  length 
produce  those  fightings,  desolations  and  distresses,  which 
so  lamentably  prevail  among  mankind.  But  if  these  convic- 
tions for  evil,  which  first  appear  in  the  mind,  were  not  resis- 
ted; or,  if  even  the  anguish  consequent  of  opposition  to  them, 
was  patiently  and  humbly  endured,  this  fire  of  wrath  (in  con- 
suming the  fuel  of  sinful  nature  on  which  it  preys)  would  at 
length  produce  in  the  soul  a  lambent  flame  of  holy  love  and 
peaceful  joy,  explaining  to  our  enlightened  understandings 
how  it  is,  that  He,  whose  name  is  Love,  is  also  called  "  a  con- 
suming fire:" — and  thus  would  the  ways  of  God  to  man,  be 
so  far  justified. 

The  wrathful  propensity  of  corrupt  nature  appears  early 
in  children,  and  is  easily  fanned  into  a  flame  by  example,  and 
the  provocations  they  meet  with  from  others.  On  hearing 
the  fife  and  drum,  they  almost  involuntarily  lay  aside  their 
play  things,  and  run  into  the  streets,  to  behold  military  pa- 
rade; and  one  of  the  first  things  they  do,  is  to  imitate  it,  by 
forming  themselves  into  cockaded  companies,  headed  by 
those  who  appear  most  fit  for  command,  with  handkerchiefs 
for  flags,  tin-canisters  for  drums,  and  sticks  for  swords  and 
muskets.  Thus  accoutred,  they  sti'ut  about,  as  consequenti° 
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ally  as  their  patterns  on  a  muster-day,  and  equally  fearless 
of  danger. 

This  disposition  in  children,  their  parents  too  often  foster 
with  sniiles,  and  it  receives  confirmation  from  the  books  they 
are  suffered  to  read — especially  at  schools,  where,  in  study- 
ing the  dead  languages,  they  meet  with  little  but  the  san- 
guinary contests  of  nations,  and  exploits  of  the  destroyers  of 
mankind;  which  they  must  naturally  regard  as  the  principal 
business  of  life,  and  miost  worthy  of  imitation.  Minds  thus 
trained,  and  prepared  to  enter  upon  the  stage  of  action,  are 
easily  betrayed,  as  occasions  occur,  into  civil  feuds;  or,  if 
these  engender  war,  into  the  army;  some  lured  by  the  phan- 
tom of  fame,  and  others  making  it  a  retreat  from  the  effects 
of  vice  and  extravagance: — there,  often  ranking  with  the 
most  profligate,  they  easily  learn  their  pernicious  habits,  be- 
come adepts  in  violence  and  cruelty,  which  take  the  name 
of  bravery,  and  seek  distinction  and  promotion  by  actions, 
which  it  is  the  end  of  civil  government  to  repress — till  many 
of  them  end  their  career  in  disgrace  and  wretchedness. 

What  a  wonderful  creature  is  man,  endowed  as  he  is  with 
faculties  by  which  he  can  comprehend  and  explain  the  ma- 
terial system  to  which  he  belongs;  show  the  relation  of  the 
planets  to  their  central  sun,  and  to  each  other;  and  prove  to 
the  meanest  capacity  the  correctness  of  his  knowledge,  by 
ascertaining  with  precision,  and  long  before  they  occur,  the 
eclipses  of  the  sun  and  moon.  Hence  he  can  forma  proba- 
ble idea  of  the  mystic  dance  which  myriads  of  such  systems 
are  performing,  with  invariable  order  and  harmony,  in  illim- 
itable space;  and  thence,  with  a  consistency  almost  amount- 
ing to  certainty,  infer  the  existence  of  an  infinitely  wise,  good, 
and  powerful  First  Cause, — the  Creator,  Preserver,  and  Go- 
vernor of  the  stupendous  whole!  But  notwithstanding  this 
evidence  of  man's  mental  powers^-^when  he  shuts  his  eyes 
to  the  outward  view  of  things,  and  closely  considers  how^ 
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transient  is  his  own  existence,  he  is  at  a  stand!  He  finds  it 
difficult  to  conceive,  how  such  a  diminutive  creature  can  be 
more  an  object  of  the  Divine  notice  and  care,  than  the  in- 
sects, which  he  himself  is  heedlessly  and  continually  crush- 
ing under  his  feet,  are  of  his: — nor  is  there  any  effectual  re- 
lief from  the  doubt  and  anxiety  into  which  such  a  humiliating 
reflection  casts  the  mind,  but  the  immediate  sense  excited 
in  it  by  Omniscience  itself.  This,  animating,  raising, 
and  uniting  the  soul  to  its  first  Principle,  gives  it  a  per- 
ception and  comprehension,  of  which,  in  the  independent 
exercise  of  the  rational  faculty  and  bodily  senses,  it  is  utterly 
inpapable;  for  its  knowledge  then,  is  not  the  result  of  labori- 
ous inquiry,  but  intuitive:  the  medium  of  its  perceptions 
being  light  itself,  all  doubt  and  uncertainty  are  necessarily 
excluded; — it  sees, — and  is  assured. 

There  may  be  a  strict  conformity  to  external  rules  with- 
out any  convincement  of  the  understanding  that  they  are 
right;  even  as  soldiers  may  be  perfect  in  military  exercises, 
and  yet  very  averse  to  the  service. 

If  the  framers  of  laws  will  not  submit  to  be  governed  by 
them,  it  may  reasonably  be  supposed  their  motive  in  procu- 
ring them  to  be  made,  was  rather  a  desire  of  lordship,  than 
any  real  concern  for  the  common  welfare.  Were  such  an 
example  general,  all  would  be  rulers,  and  there  would  be 
none  to  be  ruled. 

Where  there  is  no  knowledge  of  the  law,  a  man,  though 
he  act  contrary  to  it,  cannot  be  properly  said  to  transgress 
it. 

However  diversified  matter  may  be,  it  is  but  matter  still, 
and  our  ideas  of  it  should  never  be  confounded  with  mind. 

Princes  have  more  to  fear  from  the  envy  of  those  next 
them  in  dignky,  than  from  their  common  subjects. 

Mahomets  doctrine  was,  "God  only  is  good,  He  loveth 
the  beneficent,  the  patient  and  the  merciful.'*    But  Maho- 
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met  never  seemed  to  think  of  enjoining  his  followers,  to  ex- 
emplify these  attributes  of  the  Deity  in  their  conduct  to  any 
beyond  the  limits  of  their  own  circle.  He  represented  all 
others  to  be  the  objects  of  Divine  displeasure,  devoted  to 
destruction — that  a  place  in  paradise  was  to  be  merited  by 
destroying  them;  and  that  to  those  of  his  "  patient  and  mer- 
ciful'* followers  who  should  be  so  employed,  the  Almighty 
''  only  good'*  was  ever  ready  to  lend  His  aid. 

On  the  contrary,  the  Author  of  the  Christian  religion  not 
only  taught  His  disciples  a  forbearance  of  injuries — a  pity 
for  and  forgiveness  of  their  enemies,  as  the  terms  of  their 
acceptance  with  God;  but  explained  and  confirmed  the  doc- 
trine by  His  example  in  praying  for,  and  dying  to  save  His 
crucifiers. 

The  professors  of  Mahomedism  and  Christianity,  though 
they  both  acknowledge  the  divine  Being  and  His  attributes 
in  words,  alike  contradict  them  in  practice.  If  there  be  any 
difFerenoe  between  fighting  Christians  and  fighting  Maho- 
medans,  it  is  in  favour  of  the  latter;  for  they  may  plead  an 
implicit  obedience  to  the  commands  of  their  law-giver,  and 
are  so  far  justifiable:  but  the  professors  of  the  Christian 
religion  have  no  such  plea;  they  are  enjoined  by  Him  they 
call  their  Lord,  not  to  revenge  themselves;  but  to  love  and 
pray  for  their  enemies;  notwithstanding  which,  they  not  only 
plan  and  pray  for  the  destruction  of  each  other,  but 'often, 
■when  this  is  effected,  alternately  lift  up  their  hands  to  Him» 
as  it  were  in  praise  and  thanksgiving,  for  enabling  them  so 
effectually  to  violate  His  commandsl 
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Section  i. 


On  the  decease  of  beloved  friends,  how  apt  are  we  to  ru- 
minate rather  on  our  loss  than  on  their  gain!  and  to  mourn 
over  their  deserted  bodies  (like  school  boys  seeking  a  birds 
jiest  and  disappointed  at  finding  it  empty,)  not  considering 
the  dangers  their  late  inhabitants  have  escaped,  and  that,  at  the 
very  instant  we  are  indulging  ourselves  in  unavailing  lamen- 
tation on  their  account,  they  may  be  exercised  in  melodious 
responses,  or  feeding  upon  the  most  delicious  fruits  of  the 
King*s  garden. 

It  is  of  primary  importance  to  us  as  individuals,  that  we 
be  clearly  convinced  of  the  principle  of  truth  bestowed  upon 
us,  as  the  gift  of  God  for  our  redemption  from  evil,  and  that 
all  we  savingly  know  of  Him,  or  His  will  concerning  us,  is 
by  its  manifestations  to  our  understanding:  for, until  this  be- 
comes the  object  of  our  faith,  our  apprehensions  of  duty  to- 
ivards  Him,  will  be  conjectural  and  vmcertain;  and  we  shall 
be  governed  more  by  our  own  volitions  than  His  instructions. 
If  this  idea  be  true,  and  all  the  ability  we  are  capable  of  re- 
ceiving is  by  this  principle  as  a  medium  or  inlet;  how  blind- 
ed by  ignorance  and  presumption  must  the  mind  be,  that 
vehemently  prays  for,  and  expects  any  greater  degree  of 
power  than  divine  Wisdom  sees  meet  so  to  instil  into  it;  as  if 
the  creature  aspired  to  share  with  the  Creator,  in  preservuig 
the  order  of  the  spheres  and  government  of  the  Universe! 

The  lessons  of  beginners,  in  any  art  or  science,  should 
always  be  strictly  adapted  to  their  present  capacities.  If 
they  are  not,  it  is  like  teaching  a  child  to  repeat  the  alpha- 
bet before  he  can  distinguish  the  letters;  or  to  repeat  gram- 
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mar  rules,  without  understanding  to  what  they  relate:  and 
this  perhaps  is  the  principal  difference  between  a  professor, 
and  possessor  of  true  religion. 

When  we  are  truly  humbled  by  the  distressing  effects  of 
evil,  and  love  has  gained  a  complete  victory  over  the  spirit 
of  wrath  in  our  own  hearts,  we  can  easily  overlook  offences 
against  ourselves;  and  shall  then  so  sympathize  with  and 
pity  the  offenders,  as  sincerely  to  desire  they  may  partake 
of  the  mercy  we  have  experienced:  till  this  state  of  mind  is 
arrived  at,  whatever  our  attainments  in  other  respects  may 
be,  we  are  certainly  yet  short  of  the  mark. 

By  dying  to  the  vindictive  propensity  of  nature,  we  get 
the  weather-gage  of  those  who  offend  us,  and  out  of  the 
reach  of  their  shot;  which  is  a  victory  without  blood-shed, 
and  a  secret  in  spiritual  tacticks,  which  many  zealous  con- 
tenders for  their  faith  have  to  learn  .^ 

When  a  man  is  under  a  necessity  to  change  his  outward 
residence,  he  naturally  considers  whether  it  is  likely  to  be 
to  his  advantage  or  not;  and,  if  he  expects  it  will  be  for  the 
better,  looks  pleasantly  forward,  and  calmly  prepares  for 
the  removal — but,  if  he  have  reason  to  suppose  it  will  be  for 
the  worse,  we  may  easily  conceive  how  cheerless  must  be 
his  prospect,  and  how  greatly  doubt  and  discouragement 
must  lessen  even  his  present  comfort. 

When  we  seriously  consider  in  whose  hands  the  great 
work  of  man's  salvation  is,  and  reflect  on  the  many  deliver- 
ances from  a  state  of  dejection  almost  hopeless,  we  ourselves 
have  actually  experienced — it  is  questionable,  if  either  the 
exultation  and  confidence  expressed  by  some,  or  the  despon- 
dence of  others,  in  their  latter  moments,  indicate  the  state 
of  the  soul  so  certainly  as  is  commonly  imagined. 

As  the  language  of  a  country  is  an  important  kind  of  pub - 
lick  property,  it  would  be  an  improvement  if  no  individual 
tvere  suffered  to  alter  it,  without  the  consent  of  the  community 
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in  seme  way  or  other  obtained:  perhaps  a  board  of  commis- 
sioners should  be  instituted  for  this  particular  purpose,  and 
to  that  all  such  proposals  be  referred. 

A  principal  induoement  with  many  to  increase  their  stock 
of  knowledge,  is  not  so  much  for  its  own  sake,  or  for  any 
particular  use  to  which  they  mean  to  apply  it,  as  that  they 
may  be  known  to  possess  it. 

The  spirit  of  war,  is  not  less  unfriendly  to  moral  virtue, 
the  progress  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  the  real  love  of 
our  country,  than  hostile  to  the  Christian  religion.  The 
tendency  of  national  wars  is,  to  abridge  the  liberty  of  the 
subject,  and  render  free  states  despotick. 

Contentment  is  more  often  the  attendant  of  a  moderate, 
than  an  abundant  share  of  the  good  things  of  this  life:  the 
trouble  and  care  which  the  management  of  much  requires, 
being  commonly  greater  than  the  comfort  it  affords. 

In  the  pursuit  of  truth,  it  is  better  to  depend  on  our  o^vft 
conceptions,  than  on  the  sentiments  of  others;  for  our  own 
naturally  revive  as  they  are  needed,  while  those  we  borrow 
seldom  recur,  but  when  we  meet^with  them  in  our  common 
place  books. 

Those  afflictions  wiiich  have  their  proper  effect,  and 
humble  us  into  true  resignation,  are  like  storms  which  drive 
rightly  directed  vessels  onward  to  their  designed  ports. 

It  is  mere  pride  that  makes  us  pretend  to  despise  those 
who  ofTend  us:  for  if  they  did  not  vex  us,  we  should  be 
unmoved  by  their  attacks,  and  might  pity  them  for  being  so 
ill  at  ease  with  themselves. 

If  any  one  be  so  absurd  as  to  assert,  that  any  thing  requir 
red  of  us  by  Divine  Wisdom  as  a  religious  duty,  is  imprac- 
ticable, it  must  be  because  he  thinks  we  are  called  upon  to 
perform  it  in  our  own  strength;  for  surely,  if  the  will  of  the 
creature  is  the  mere  instrument  of  the  Divine  Will,  nothing 
which  it  is  thereby  moved  to  do,  can  be  impossible, 
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Section  2. 

The  journals  of  pious  persons,  are  some  of  the  safest 
writings  that  can  be  put  into  the  hands  of  young  people, 
though  they  may  contain  little  more  than  a  recital  of  the  ways 
in  which  those  worthies  were  led,  and  the  difficulties  which, 
by  a  simple  attention  and  obedience  to  their  Heavenly  guide, 
they  surmounted — that  is  practice  upon  principle,  without 
embellishment.  They  are,  however,  not  likely  to  be  very 
interesting  to  any,  but  such  as  have  their  feet,  in  some  de- 
gree, turned  into  the  same  way.  If  to  those  who  seek 
more  for  amusement  than  instruction,  they  are  insipid;  it  is 
because  they  invite  to  a  path,  which  persons  of  that  class  are 
more  inclined  to  avoid  than  to  travel. 

Some  valuable  persons  have  been  so  disgiisted  with  the 
factitious  courtesy  of  the  fashionable  world,  to  which  per- 
haps they  themselves  were  once  addicted,  as  to  contract 
rude  habits,  v/hich  at  length  have  been  mistaken,  by  them- 
selves at  least  if  not  by  others,  for  the  effect  of  religioi\: 
but  true  courtesy  is  the  natural  offspring  of  benevolence, 
and  as  little  allied  to  a  rude  and  disdainful,  as  to  a  deceptive 
spirit. 

It  is  doubtful  with  some,  whether  the  best  of  hun^n  ac- 
tions do  not  originate  in  self-love;  and  perhaps,  in  a  state  of 
unrenewed  nature,  they  do:  but  is  it  not  possible,  that  when 
we  partake  of  the  efflux  of  Divide  Goodness,  our  actions 
may  be  really  disinterested  and  benevolent? 

It  is  natural  indeed,  when  v/e  have  incurred  condemnation 
for  sin,  to  seek  relief  from  the  distress  it  occasions  at  almost 
any  rate;  yet  if,  when  we  meet  with  pardoning  mercy,  we 
extend  it  to  those  who  have  grieved  and  offended  us,  do  we 
not  then  counteract  the  selfish  propensity  of  nature,  and  act 
jiisinterestedly? 

l2 
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As  war  is  acknowledged  to  be  a  certain  evil  both  in  cause 
and  effect;  the  question  that  immediately  concerns  us  as  in- 
dividuals is,  if  it  ought  not,  on  that  account  simply  to  be 
ceased  from?  Many  are  ready  enough  to  say,  they  should  be 
willing  to  decline  the  use  of  the  sword,  if  others  would: 
but  is  the  refusal  of  others  to  do  right,  a  sufficient  reason 
for  any  one  to  continue  in  the  practice  of  acknowledged  er- 
ror? How  would  it  do  to  say,  I  would  not  steal  if  others 
would  be  honest:  I  would  not  commit  adultery  if  others  would 
be  chaste;  I  would  not  perjure  myself,  if  others  would  keep 
their  word.  Some  plead  in  excuse  for  their  engaging  in 
national  wars,  that  all  the  ordinances  of  civil  government  are 
indispensably  obligatory  on  its  subjects,  and  ought  to  be 
submitted  to  for  the  Lord's  sake:  but  this  appears  to  be  an 
illusion;  for  though  civil  authority  extends  to  all  within  its 
proper  boundary,  and  ought  to  be  submitted  to  by  its  menir 
bers  as  long  as  it  is  consistent  with  their  duty  to  the  Author 
of  their  being;  yet  if  those  duties  clash,  the  greater  ought 
not  to  succumb  to  the  lesser,  or  the  things  of  God  to  be 
sacrificed  to  one  another  on  any  consideration  whatever- 
seeing  nothing  that  can  be  gained  by  a  violation  of  our 
peace  with  Him,  can  countervail  a  loss  which  may  reach 
beyond  the  grave. 

Were  a  submission  to  human  requisitions  a  sufficient  rea- 
son for  violating  the  higher  duty;  and  the  ordinances  of  eve- 
r)^  government  under  which  the  followers  of  Christ  are  provi- 
dentially placed,  at  all  times  and  on  all  occasions  to  be  im- 
plicitly obeyed;  I  see  not,  if  any  of  them  had  been  under 
the  authority  of  Pontius  Pilate,  and  commanded  to  assist  in 
crucifying  even  tJte  Saviour  Himself,  on  what  pretext  they 
could  have  avoided  complianae:  nor  how  those  who  believe, 
that  He,  the  Lamb  of  God,  laid  down  His  life  for  their  salva- 
tion, can  with  the  least  degree  of  consistency  plead  His  au- 
thority forj  and  be  concerned  in  destroying  the  lives  one  of 
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another,  on  any  pretence  v/hatever.  Such  however  seems 
to  be  the  unavoidable  result  of  the  doctrine  of  implicit  obe- 
dience to  human  governments. 

No  man  should  think  himself  wiser  than  the  law>  alid  if 
the  law  itself  be  thought  defective,  its  correction  or  repeal 
should  be  always  sought  in  a  constitutional  manner. 

A  breach  of  friendship  between  persons  who  have  been 
tenderly  attached  to  each  other,  is  like  the  snapping  of  a 
chord  in  an  instrument  of  musick,  which  soon  discovers  itself 
to  a  nice  ear. 

Those  endowments  which  are  natural,  sit  easy  on  their 
possessors;  and  differ  as  much  from  the  mimickry  of  them, 
as  a  real  from  an  artificial  flower. 

One  of  the  advantages  derivable  from  vital  Religion,  is 
such  a  settled  dependence  of  the  mind  on  Divine  care  and 
protection,  as  renders  it  calm  and  undismayed,  amidst  all 
temporal  vicissitude:  and  if  religion  has  not  yet  produced 
this  stability  in  us,  we  have  reason  to  fear,  the  work  has 
been  impeded  by  negligence,  or  interrupted  by  unfaithful- 
ness; and  that,  when  difficulties  occur,  we  shall  in  the  same 
degree  be  disturbed  and  perplexed. 

If  we  believe  that  in  a  future  state,  all  the  party  distinc- 
tions, by  which  we  are  known  one  from  another  here,  will 
be  obliterated,  we  may  reasonably  infer  that  those  who  are 
best  prepared  for  it,  are  most  inclined  to  regard  mankind  as 
one  family;  and  on  the  contrary,  that  those  who  in  support 
©f  their  several  parties  employ  themselves  in  devising  or 
executing  schemes,  by  which  the  peace  and  harmony  of  the 
world  are  laid  waste,  are  not  in  the  way  of  bemg  either  pre- 
pared themselves,  or  instrumental  in  preparing  others  for 
future  blessedness. 

The  peace  of  the  world  isobtamed  by  self-justification — 
IHvlne  Peace,  through  self-abasement:  the  first  depends  for 
the  most  part  on  outward  appearances,  which  are  deceptive— 
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the  latter  on  the  disposition  of  the  mind,  in  which  the  Giver 
of  true  peace  cannot  be  deceived. 

In  proportion  as  we  are  pleased  with  works  of  imitation, 
We  probably  lose  our  taste  for  the  simple  realities  of  nature. 

No  exterior  accomplishments  can  countervail  the  want 
of  discretion  and  good  dispositions,  in  an  every-day  compan- 
ion. 

It  is  very  natural  and  common  for  persons  haunted  by  the 
spirit  of  discontent,  to  try  to  escape  from  it,  by  charging  the 
cause  of  it  upon  others. 

All  the  dispensations  of  Divine  Wisdom  toward  us  in  this 
probationary  state,  are  no  doubt  intended  to  produce  in  us  a 
willingness  to  be  saved;  because,  it  is  impossible  for  any 
mind  to  be  happy  without  choosing  to  be  so:  yet,  until  the 
beneficial  effect  of  those  dispensations  is  in  some  measure 
experienced,  they  cannot  but  appear  hostile  and  offensive 
to  us:  but  then  the  aversion  gradually  subsides;  and  w& 
learn  to  receive  them  as  we  take  a  necessary  though  nau- 
seous medicine,  from  the  hand  of  a  physician^  on  whose 
skill  and  compassion  for  us  we  can  confidently  rely. 

For  a  mind,  that  has  tasted  of  heavenly  joy,  and  been  con- 
vinced that  nothing  short  of  it  can  satisfy  the  soul,  to  be  af* 
terwards  very  eager  in  pursuit  of  outward  things;  is  like  a 
creature's  straying  in  search  of  food,  from  a  rich  pasture  into 
the  wilderness^  where  little  else  is  to  be  met  with  but  briars 
and  thorns. 

The  fear  of  man  divides  and  diverts  the  eye  from  its  pro- 
per object:  it  is  therefore  a  mighty  obstacle  in  the  way  of 
christian  travellers;  and  nothing  can  effectually  remove  it 
short  of  a  simple  and  sincere  faith  in  truth  itself,  and  a  faith- 
ful conformity  to  its  instruction  andrequirings:  for  to  these, 
creaturely  wisdom  and  strength  oppose  themselves  in  vain, 
and  therefore  cannot  be  objects  of  terror  to  the  true  believ- 
er. 
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If  all  who  have  not  any  information  of  the  outward  appear- 
ance of  the  Saviour  are  excluded  from  the  benefit  of  his  co- 
ming, whence  have  the  Aborigenes  of  North  America  the 
ideas  they  entertain  of  their  Creator,  Avho  they  term  the 
Great  Spirit,  and  to  whom  they  ascribe  the  good  thmgs  they 
enjoy?  and  whence  their  annual  custom  of  invoking  Him  for 
favourable  seasons,  and  rendering  thanksgiving  for  the  fruits 
of  the  earth?  Certainly  invocation  and  thanksgiving  imply 
a  belief  in  a  governing  power;  and  how  can  any  human  mind 
have  such  a  conception,  independently  of  Divine  light  and 
influence? 

As  our  moral  conduct  is  much  influenced  by  our  religious 
opinions,  it  is  important  to  ourselves,  our  families,  the  par- 
ticular societies  of  which  we  are  members,  and  consequently 
to  the  nation  we  belong  to  and  mankind  in  general,  that  we 
entertain  none  which  are  not  strictly  consistent  with  the  Di- 
vine attributes,  by  which  we  believe  the  whole  to  be  govern- 
ed. 

Some  persons  seem  more  deaf  to  the  claims  of  justice, 
than  to  the  calls  of  humanity;  as  if  they  had  more  pleasure 
in  conferring  obligations  on  others,  than  in  discharging  their 
own;  or  esteemed  a  kind  disposition  better  worth  cherish- 
ing, than  a  just  one. 

Many  things  are  reconciled  to  us  by  habit,  which  we  would 
readily  disapprove  if  practised  by  others;  butasmen  are  ge- 
nerally too  selfish  to  try  themselves  fairly  at  their  own  tribu- 
nals, the  best  we  can  do,  till  we  are  better  helped,  is  each 
one  to  consider,  whether  or  not  he  would  be  pleased  with  the 
example  he  sets,  if  it  should  be  followed  by  all  others  in  the 
same  predicament. 
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Free-thinkers  are  commonly  but  half-thinkers:  they  be° 
gin  to  build  before  they  have  got  to  solid  ground;  and  though, 
to  superficial  observers,  the  several  parts  of  the  superstruc- 
ture may  give  the  idea  of  a  consistent  whole — it  may  afford 
but  poor  shelter  in  the  time  of  trial. 

Though  doctrines  which,  to  the  eye  of  reason,  appear  er- 
roneous, seem  not  to  be  improper  subjects  of  rational  dis- 
cussion, it  is  questionable,  if  an  explication  of  the  truths  of 
religion  ought  ever  to  be  attempted,  without  a  sense  of  duty, 
and  a  reliance  on  supernatural  aid. 

Some  of  the  circumstances  of  human  life,  which  are  so  apt 
to  sink  the  mind  into  discouragement,  and  produce  discon- 
tent and  repining,  we  are  never  fully  reconciled  to,  till  we 
are  convinced  they  were  the  providential  means  of  our  pre- 
servation, or  extrication,  from  evils  of  greater  and  more  last- 
ing consequence. 

The  man  of  genuine  benevolence  doth  not  omit,  or  sus^ 
pend,  the  exercise  of  his  kindness  to  another,  till  a  third 
comes  up  to  be  a  witness  of  it. 

One,  of  a  good  understanding  and  judgment,  may  be  con- 
versable, but  is  seldom  very  communicative,  or  unguardedly 
loquacious,  in  mixed  companies. 

A  truly  humble  person  is  not  offended,  but  pleased  with  a 
detection  of  his  errors,  if  in  the  manner  of  exposing  them, 
the  laws  of  friendship  and  decorum  are  not  violated  by  un- 
kindness  or  dissimulation.  The  resentments^  of  a  false  hu- 
mility, continually  contradict  its  pretensions,  when  its  sin- 
cerity is  put  to  the  proof.  True  humility  leads  us  to  look 
for  the  cause  of  our  trials  at  home;  a  false  humility  to  hunt 
for  it  abroad.  Hence  it  is,  that  with  the  former,  all  things 
work  together  for  good — while  pride  makes  us  lose  the  ben- 
efit intended  us,  by  imputing  our  disturbances  to  any  one 
sooner  than  to  ourselves. 
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When  we  read  the  various  and  often  opposite  opinion& 
of  Philosophers,  on  subjects  which  their  differences  prove 
are  out  of  their  reach,  and  take  into  view  the  discordant 
interpretations  of  pious  persons  on  the  simple  doctrines 
of  Christianity,  with  the  ahnost  countless  parties  into  which 
their  attempts  have  betrayed  and  divided  them;  how  can 
any  judicious  impartial  mind  but  be  convinced,  that  some- 
thing beyond  human  reason  is  wanting,  as  a  guide  to  the 
mind  in  its  pursuit  of  truth;  and  that,  till  this  something  is 
discovered  and  submitted  to,  we  shall  continue  to  bewilder 
ourselves  in  our  researches,  and  never  arrive  at  a  solution 
of  our  doubts?  Reason,  as  an  umpire  on  these  occasions,  has 
hitherto  been  resorted  to  in  vain— its  explications  have  need- 
ed to  be  explained — its  decisions  have  been  undecisive; 
and  if  its  votaries  harmonize  at  all,  it  is  in  confessing  that 
their  results  are  all  short  of  the  truth. 

The  reason  of  man  is  a  faculty  different  from  the  instinct 
of  the  other  animals  of  this  world.  The  most  untutored 
savage  searches  out,  contrives,  alters  and  applies  things,  in 
a  manner  of  v/hich  beasts  seem  utterly  incapable.  Beasts  can 
please  and  help  each  other;  but  they  do  not  send  one  another 
on  errands — they  have  no  contrivance  for  maintaining  an  in- 
tercourse, beyond  the  reach  of  their  natural  senses — they 
must  see,  hear,  smell,  or  feel  an  object,  to  be  assured  of  its 
existence.  The  cow  moans  when  deprived  of  her  calf,  and 
the  calf  for  its  dam,  in  the  hearing  of  other  kine;  but,  though 
these  feed  with  them  in  the  same  pasture,  none  seem  to 
heed  any  thing  more  than  the  lowing,  and  hardly  that,  or  to 
have  any  inclination  or  ability  to  relieve  the  sufferers  by 
bringing  them  together. 

Refily  is  a  return  to  an  answer:  but  they  are  frequently- 
confounded — by  saying  «  he  replied"  instead  of  "he  answer- 
ed" and  vice  versa. 
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The  ingenuity  of  poets  and  painters  is  often  employed  in 
exciting  ideas,  which  it  would  be  indecent  in  plain  terms  to 
express.  This  is  like  secretly  setting  a  house  on  fire,  and 
leaving  the  inhabitants  to  put  it  out  and  escape  as  they  can. 
There  is  probably  no  part  of  the  earth  on  which,  in  the 
course  of  the  year,  the  Sun  does  not  directly  shed  its  rays^ 
or  which  it  does  not  more  or  less  continually  enlighten:  nor 
even  any  planet  of  our  system,  from  which  its  inhabitants 
may  not  descry  the  others,  so  as  to  be  assured,  beyond  all 
doubt,  of  their  continual  existence  and  preservation  in  un- 
(deviating  order.  So  much  does  infinite  wisdom  allow  to  be 
within  the  ken  of  human  reason,  that  the  acknowledgment 
of  the  great  fikst  cause  may  never  be  deserted  by  us. 

How  then  can  any  one  who  believes  this,  and  not  this 
only,  but,  that  mankind,  though  separated  from  the  heavenly 
harmony,  are  yet  the  objects  of  divine  care  and  compassion, 
imagine,  that  the  knowledge  necessary  to  the  declared  pur- 
pose of  their  redemption,  that  is,  of  the  means  by  which 
alone  their  redemption  can  be  effected,  are  not,  at  least, 
within  the  comprehension  of  all? 

The  knowledge  the  soul  takes  of  outward  objects  through 
the  medium  of  the  bodily  organs,  is  what  we  style  rational; 
and  what  is  presented  to  the  mind  in  the  Divine  light,  it  sees 
intuitively,  needing  nothing  outward  for  its  confirmation. — 
These  presentations  being  from  trutb  itself,  are  self  evi- 
dent, and  satisfying,  when  the  mind  is  prepared  to  receive 
them:  and  our  cognizance  of  those  which  we  receive  from 
without,  is  more  or  less  obscure  as  the  will  is  perverse, 
€ind  the  passions  of  consequence  perturbated. 

In  metaphysical  researches,  each  adventurer  judges  of  th« 
depth  of  the  waters,  by  the  length  of  his  own  line:  all  be- 
yond must,  to  him,  be  mere  conjecture.  Hence  that  varie- 
ty of  opinion  we  find  in  the  writings  of  Philosophers— What 
is  unfathpmable,  is  equally  incomprehensible. 
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Section  i. 


In  proportion  as  the  arguments  we  use  in  support  tf  our 
positions  are  inconsistent,  we  strengthen  the  hands  of  our 
opponents. 

A  humble  belief  that  we  are  instrumental  in  pacifying 
wrath,  or  relieving  the  distresses  of  each  other,  naturally 
softens  and  improves  the  mind.  But,  to  imagine  men  may 
retain  such  a  benevolent  disposition,  while  meditating  or  ac- 
tually engaged  in  the  destruction  of  each  other,  is  absurd, 
and  contrary  to  the  experience  of  every  attentive  mind; 
where  the  perturbating  spirit  of  enmity,  and  the  peaceful 
spirit  of  love,  will  never  be  found  at  one  and  the  same  time. 
If  any  one  deny  this,  it  must  be  for  want  of  calm  reflec- 
tion; and  because,  when  disturbance  prevails,  he  seeks  for 
the  cause  in  others,  and  not  in  his  own  breast. 

If  governments,  in  their  treatment  of  oifences,  have  afly 
thing  more  in  view  than  the  cure  of  the  offender,  and  the 
preservation  of  the  community  from  criminal  infection,  their 
motives  must  be  wrong. 

It  is  not  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  intellectual  light, 
so  essential  as  it  is  to  the  well-being  of  our  immortal  souls, 
is  a  less  general  benefit  to  mankind,  than  the  material  Suli 
is  to  our  perishable  bodies:  as  they  both  carry  their  own 
evidence,  surely  none  but  the  blmd  can,  in  eitiier  case,  doubt 
that  this  is  the  fact. 

It  is  a  hope  no  doubt  entertained,  as  it  is  frequently  ex- 
pressed by  the  pious  of  different  denominations  respecting 
each  other,  that  though  we  are  separated  by  our  different 
apprehensions  of  religious  truth  here,  we  shall  see  eye  to 
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eye  and  be  united  hereafter:  but,  it  is  not  sufficiently  con- 
sidered, that  if  we  are  then  so  united,  it  will  be  by  our  be- 
ing released  from  all  the  present  causes  of  separation,  and 
brought  fully  under  the  immediate  government  of  the  One 
Eternal  Spirit;  and  that,  as  a  measure  or  manifestation  there- 
of is  purchased  for  us,  and  given  to  every  man  to  profit  with- 
al— in  such  degrees  as  we  are  led  and  guided  by  it  here, 
its  effect  is  the  same,  as  in  that  future  state  for  which  it  pre- 
pares us. 

If  we  were  as  patient  in  waiting  for  the  instruction  of  wis- 
dom, as  we  are  earnest  to  take  sure  steps  in  the  prosecution 
of  our  worldly  affairs,  we  might  soon  become  acquainted 
with  her  lore,  and  proficients  in  her  school. 

There  is  hardly  any  thing,  in  which  the  v/eakness  and 
vanity  of  the  human  mind  discovers  itself  more,  than  in  the 
respect  generally  paid  to  dead  bodies,  in  times  of  publick 
prosperity.  They  are  then  commonly  laid  out,  and  adorn- 
ed, as  if  to  excite  the  admiration  of  beholders:  but,  when 
infectious  diseases  are  thinning  the  ranks  of  the  communi- 
ty—how fearful  are  the  nearest  neighbours  of  each  otherl 
Carcasses  are  then  often  hurried  away  to  the  common  grave, 
with  little  attendance  and  still  less  ceremony.  This,  one 
would  think,  if  seriously  considered,  would  m.odcrate  a  fond- 
ness for  funereal  pomp,  and  make  the  sight  of  a  burial  com- 
pany, however  small,  a  lesson  of  awful  instruction.  But 
how  little  is  there  of  this,  in  the  parade  which  not  unfre- 
quently  appears  on  the  death  of  military  officers!  The 
event  is  detailed  at  length,  in  perhaps  2®  or  30  news-papers; 
and  processions  after  processions,  at  no  small  expense,  take 
place  in  honour  of  the  unconscious  Hero;  while  his  poor 
comrades,  who  have  fallen  with  him  in  the  field,  and  their 
survivers  who,  with  shattered  limbs,  are  wasting  the  misera- 
ble remainder  of  their  lives  in  crowded  and  filthy  hospitals, 
are  suffered  to  pass  away  by  thousands^  with  little  attention. 
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pity  or  applause.  Who  that  lays  these  unavoidable  eiFects 
of  war  to  heart,  can  seriously  think  victories  proper  sub- 
jects of  thanksgiving  to  the  common  Father  of  the  family 
ofmankincli 

There  are  two  circumstances,  which  afford  undeniable 
proof  that  mankind  are  in  a  state  of  revolt,  from  the  immedi- 
ate government  of  Divine  Wisdom:  the  one  is,  the  necessity 
they  are  always  under,  where  a  number  of  them  have  then- 
lots  cast  together,  of  devismg  means  for  mutual  security, 
against  the  natural  effects  of  each  other's  evil  propensities; 
the  other,  that  when,  by  the  work  of  redemption,  those  pro- 
pensities are  subdued  in  any  one,  and  his  will  is  really  sub- 
jected to  the  Divine  Will,  no  outward  control  is  necessary 
to  prevent  his  injuring  the  rest— the  heavenly  principle  by 
which  these  are  governed,  being  ever  opposed  to  the  spirit 
of  malevolence;  and  clearly  convincing  them,  that  enmity  can- 
not be   indulged  in  any  human  mind,  without  cutting  off  its 
communication  with  the  source  of  vital  felicity. 

A  soul,  really  awakened  by  the  secret  operations  of  Di- 
vine Grace  to  a  conviction  of  its  own  innate  depravity,  and 
utter  inability  td  extricate  itself  therefrom,  may  not  be  able 
to  lift  itself  UD  in  desire  for  deliverance;  yet  «  He  that  form- 
ed the  eve,"  'seeth  it;— «  He  that  planted  the  ear,"  heareth 
the  unutterable  lan-uage  of  its  distress:  it  feels  more  than 
words  can  express,  of  ''  the  defection  of  human  nature, 
the  impotence  of  the  human  will  in  the  work  of  salvation, 
and  the  necessity  of  a  Redeemer."  Yet  certain  as  these  facts 
are  in  themselves,  they  may  be  assented  to,  and  evep  stren- 
uously  insisted  on  as  doctrines,  without  any  actual  experi- 
ence of  their  truth.  In  this  case,  however  specious  such 
assent  and  earnestness  may  be,  they  are  but  the  fruit,  or 
rather  the  sprouts  of  that  corrupt  tree,  which  brings  forth 
nothing  essentially  good,  either  in  prmciple  or  practice. 
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The  Scriptures  being  a  faithful  relation  of  facts; — that  Is, 
either  of  providential  occurrences,  or  of  divine  requisitions, 
and  the  consequent  services  of  the  Lord's  devoted  children 
in  the  past  ages  of  the  world,  are  designed  for  our  encou- 
fagement  to  a  correspondent  attention  and  obedience.  If 
the  examples  they  display  produce  not  this  effect,  instead  of 
aiding  us  in  our  progress  toward  the  Gospel  Dispensation, 
they  may  prove  an  obstacle  to  our  becoming  its  subjects; — 
fcr  these,  as  the  Scriptures  declare,  are  "  all  taught  of  the 
Lord/'  Many  value  themselves  on  their  knowledge  of,  and 
assent  to  those  facts,  who  appear  little  in  earnest  (if  they 
ever  expect)  to  have  them  realized  by  experience;  like  a 
person's  supporting  a  reputation  in  the  world  for  great  af- 
fluence, on  the  property  of  others,  without  any  estate  of  his 
•wn;  though,  if  he  think  justly  at  all,  he  cannot  be  totally  in- 
sensible that,  when  the  day  of  reckoning  comes,  whatever  is 
»ot  so  will  revert  to  its  proper  owner,  and  perhaps  nothing 
be  left  for  himself. 

A  person  may  be  favoured  with  a  clear  and  undoubted 
discovery  of  the  Divine  will,  and  so  conform  to  it  in  integ- 
rity of  heart,  as  to  obtain  peace  and  confirmation;  yet,  if  he 
commit  an  account  of  it  to  writing,  he  does  not  expect  there- 
by to  impart  his  capacity,  much  less  his  qualificatioa  to  his 
readers:  if  they  be  not  induced  by  the  example  exhibited 
to  seek  for  like  instruction  themselves,  it  will  be  no  more  to 
them  than  the  picture  of  a  person  they  never  knew,  and 
which,  if  they  content  themselves  with  it,  may  detain  them 
from  an  acquaintance  with  the  original — in  which  case,  it 
■would  be  idle  to  boast  of  his  friendship  and  favour. 

The  true  touch-stone  of  religious  virtue,  is  charity;  and  of 
this,  they  who  have  attained  the  highest  degree  are  nwst 
easily  convinced,  because  it  has  been  through  a  proportion- 
ate degree  of  self-abasement* 
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Section  2. 


If  they  who  profess  to  be  the  followers  and  subjects  of 
Christ,  would  often  and  seriously  contemplate  the  beautiful 
order  and  harmony,  observable  in  the  visible  works  of  na- 
ture, and  compare  these  with  the  moral  condition  of  man- 
kind; it  might  be  one  means,  not  only  of  confirming  them  in 
the  doctrme  of  the  Gospel,  respecting  the  fallen  state  of  man 
and  his  need  of  a  Saviour,  but  of  ascertaining  to  each  indi- 
vidual how  far  the  work  of  redemption  from  the  common 
depravity  is  yet  incomplete  in  himself.  If  disorders  pre- 
vail either  outwardly  or  inwardly,  and  we  remain  insensible 
of  their  turpitude,  it  must  be  because  they  are  become  as 
our  natural  element,  and  we  are  so  stupified  and  bewildered 
by  them,  as  not  to  regard  them. 

One  would  think  that  they  whose  religious  principles  ad- 
mit of  a  continuance  in  sin  through  this  life,  are  not  very 
likely,  either  sincerely  to  desire  rescue  from  it,  or  to  with- 
stand the  assaults  of  temptation  in  such  earnestness  as  not 
to  be  overcome;  hut  to  consider  their  relapses  into  sin  (es- 
pecially the  sin  which  most  easily  besets  them)  as  unavoid- 
able; and  so  shun  that  depth  of  repentance  which  is  neces- 
sary to  its  removal. 

The  metaphysical  sea  seems  utterly  unfathomable  to 
mere  reason's  longest  line.  Lines  and  plummets,  of  differ- 
ent  lengths  and  weight,  have  long  been  tried;  but,  though 
one  has  seemed  a  little  longer  than  another,  it  has  only  ser- 
ved to  show  that  the  preceding  were  short  of  the  bottom. 
We  are,  however,  assured  that  « the  spirit  searcheth  all 
things;  even  the  deep  things  of  God." 

The  law  of  the  new  covenant,  which  sets  its  observers 
free  from  the  law  of  sin  and  death,  the  Lord  declared  he 
would  v/rite  in  the  hearts  of  his  people  (Jer.  31,  34.)  It  is 
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therefore  a  vital  principle,  and  different  from  all  outward 
rules,  the  best  of  which  are  but  transcripts  from  it,  and  as 
images  or  pictures  of  a  living  person.  So  far  as  any  one  be- 
comes subject  to  this  inward  law,  he  is  properly  a  disciple 
ofChrist,  and  member  of  his  kingdom,  and  to  him  outward 
rules  are  unnecessary;  though  to  all  others,  they  are  requisite 
for  the  regulation  of  their  moral  conduct,  as  being  the  pro- 
vidential means  of  maintaining  the  civil  order  of  the  world: 
that  is — those  who  are  not  governed  by  the  Spirit  of  Christ, 
•will  ever  stand  in  need  of  external  and  coercive  means  to 
repress  their  natural  propensity  to  evil,  and  restrain  them 
from  injuring  others. 

Knowledge,  whether  natural  or  supernatural,  is  the  object 
of  the  understanding:  that  which  is  received  in  the  divine  light, 
is  intuitive,  and  is  properly,  ivisdom — we  see  and  therefore 
believe,  without  reasoning,  because  truth  can  have  no  higher, 
or  more  satisfying  evidence  than  itself;  whereas  the  know- 
ledge we  arrive  at,  by  dint  of  inquiryj  information  or  reflec- 
tion, first  excites  doubt — the  ivherefore  must  be  a  little  con- 
sidered and  examined,  before  the  mind  gives  the  proposition 
a  full  assent. 

To  the  awakened  mind  of  a  sincere  seeker  after  truth  for 
its  own  sake,  the  Scriptures,  with  convincing  clearness,  ex- 
plain the  nature  of  our  common  depravity,  and  the  means 
provided  for  our  help:  but,  when  he  is  under  the  searching 
operation  of  truth  itself,  the  recital  they  afford  of  the  expe- 
riences of  others,  serves  only  for  his  encouragement  to  en- 
dure the  same  humbling  process. 

The  rich,  even  those  who  are  piously  disposed,  are  gene- 
rally too  much  engaged  in  their  own  concerns  (which  a/e 
often  perplexed  with  difnculty,)  to  be  much  relied  on  for 
counsellors,  even  on  temporal  occasions;  and  still  less  so  in 
cases  of  a  spiritual  nature.  The  liberty  they  allow  them- 
selves in  the  pursuit  of  wealth,  and  the  force  of  their  example, 
often  render  their  catitions  against  the  dangers  of  the  world, 
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weak  and  unimpressive.  Hence  it  is,  that  the  pinions  of 
their  offspring,  fostered  by  indulgence,  grow  almost  imper- 
ceptibly into  wings;  and  being  above  the  necessity  of  kbour, 
they  naturally  take  to  idle  company  and  dissipating  amuse- 
ments, to  fill  up  the  void;  till  at  length  their  habits  become 
too  strong  for  control;  and  the  parents,  with  a  view  to  retain 
the  little  remaining  hold  they  have  of  their  affections,  think 
it  the  least  of  tv,^o  evils,  to  connive  at,  and  support  them  in  all 
their  extravagancies. 

Repentance  being  a  necessary  dispensation  to  be  passed 
through,  by  all  who  enter  the  heavenly  kingdom,  every  sin 
that  has  dominion  over  us  is  a  proof  that,  however  sorry  we 
may  be  for  the  distress  it  occasions,  we  have  never  yet  pres- 
sed through  the  strait  gate. 

True  worship  owes  all  its  efficacy  to  the  Divine  influ- 
ence on  the  mind;  and  this  cannot  be  produced,  either  by 
our  own  efforts,  or  the  efforts  of  others  on  our  behalf,  but  is 
received  in  a  humble  dependence  and  patient  waiting  upon  its 
author,  who  knows  our  wants,  and  how  and  when  to  supply 

them. 

The  words  of  our  Saviour — "  If  my  kingdom  were  of  tliis 
world,  then  would  my  servants  fight,"  must  signify,  to  eve- 
ry unprejudiced  mind,  the  same  as  if  he  had  said,  As  my 
kingdom  is  not  of  this  world,  therefore  my  servants  do  not 

fight. 

We  can  have  no  true  conception,  of  the  dispensations  of 
Infinite  Wisdom  towards  mankind  in  general,  but  as  they  are 
realized  ia  our  own  experience;  and  if  this  were  always  our 
rule,  those  absurd  conclusions  which  represent  the  Divine 
attributes  as  at  variance  with  each  other,  would  be  avoided. 

Treatises  on  the  necessity  of  introversion  of  mind,  and  a 
resignation  of  will,  as  preparative  to  spiritual  worship,  are 
better  adapted  to  the  conYincement  of  seekers,  than  promo- 
^v«  of  the  practice. 
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Attempts  to  comprehend  by  human  reason,  what  is  called 
the  Hypostatical  miion,  seem  as  idle  as  it  would  be  to  dis- 
pute which  of  the  Divine  Attributes  is  pre-eminent,  wisdom, 
power,  or  goodness.  That  which  is  necessary  for  us,  is  the 
light  and  instruction  of  the  one  all-pervading  Spirit;  and  if  this 
were  believed  in,  and  faithfully  followed,  it  is  not  likely  that 
the  peace  consequent  on  obedience,  would  leave  any  room 
for  us  to  perplex  ourselves  or  others,  with  things  incapable 
of  explanation. 

As  the  care  which,  on  the  death  of  a  relation,  is  necessa- 
ry to  provide  mourning  habits,  does  but  ill  accord  with  the 
state  of  sorrow  it  is  intended  to  express;  and  as  many,  in 
conforming  to  the  custom,  run  into  expense  which  straitens 
them  in  procuring  even  the  necessaries  of  life,  it  would  be 
a  real  kindness  to  such,  if  those  in  more  affluent  circumstan- 
ces would  manifest  by  their  example,  that  they  consider  this 
costly  display  of  grief  as  needless,  as  it  is  vain  and  deceptive. 

Love  inspires  confidence;  and  hence  it  is,  that  minds 
which  are  most  deeply  penetrated  by  mercy,  most  easily 
submit  to  the  Sovereign  will  in  times  of  distress  and  difficul- 
ty- 

It  is  possible  for  us  neither  to  have,  nor  desire  to  have, 
an  increase  of  wealth,  or  even  to  despise  it  as  savages 
mostly  do;  and  yet  to  be  the  mere  slaves  of  lust,  ambitioi>, 
or  avarice. 

Genuine  virtue  is  the  effect  of  a  renovation  of  our  nature; 
and  the  distress  we  feel  in  violating  it,  arises  from  a 
consciousness  of  Divine  displeasure.  Such  an  idea  of  the 
care  of  Omniscience  over  us,  is  therefore  more  favourable  to 
the  cause  of  moral  virtue,  than  that  indulged  by  Scepticks, 
of  our  being  too  remote  from  the  Creator,  for  Him  to  take 
cognizance  of  our  thoughts  and  actions. 

Our  natural  propensities  to  evil,  seem  to  go  far  with  us 
in  the  work  of  redemptionj  and,  even  when  they  appear  to  be 
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in  a  good  measure  subdue(i,  are  sometimes  discoverable  on 
ordinary  occasions. 

Section  3. 

A  professor  of  Christianity,  and  a  follower  of  Christ,  may 
be  very  different  characters — even  as  many  are  called  nobles, 
who  have  nothing  of  nobiiity  about  them  but  the  title. 

It  is  with  the  christian  as  with  a  pupil  learning  to  writej 
if  he  do  not  keep  his  eye  on  the  copy,  he  is  likely  to  be  con- 
tinually repeating  his  own  errors. 

Conscience  doth  not  distress  the  mind,  for  the  deficiencies 
«r  mistakes  of  reason;  but  only  for  the  deviations  of  the  will, 
from  that  which  the  mind  apprehends  to  be  right. 

Temporal  benefits  are  placed  more  within  our  reach,  than 
the  consequences  of  our  abuse  of  them,  will  allow  us  to  see: 
if  trouble  and  disappointment  attend  us  in  the  pursuit,  a  lit- 
tle sober  reflection  may  convince  us,  that  these  are  oftener 
chargeable  to  our  own  indiscretion,  than  to  any  exterior  cause. 

If  we  have  nothing  better  to  offer  in  support  of  our  cus- 
toms and  opinions,  than  that  so  and  so  said  and  did  our 
Fathers  before  us,  or  such  are  the  terms  of  membership  in 
the  societies  we  belong  to;  we  may  ultimately  find,  we  have 
been  living  on  the  property  of  others,  and  that  nothing  we 
have  left  is  properly  our  own. 

On  a  person's  saying  he  thought  some  professors  refer- 
red less  than  others,  to  the  outward  coming  of  Christ,  the 
following  suggestion  occurred:  Suppose  a  number  of  the  in- 
habitants of  a  certain  country  had  risen  in  rebellion  against 
the  government,  and  being  overcome,  were  transported  to 
a  des^K  island,  with  no  provisions  that  would  produce  an 
increase;  so  that,  when  the  present  stock  was  spent  they 
were  likely  all  to  perish:  but  that  the  Prince  of  the  country 
they  had  left,  compassionating  their  distressed  situation,  sent 
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a  supply  for  their  immediate  relief,  and  with  it  various  kinds 
of  grain,  implements  for  cultivating  the  ground,  and  in- 
structions for  using  them.  If  by  these  means,  their  lives 
were  preserved  and  their  comforts  continually  increased, 
it  is  not  Ukely  that,  in  the  use  of  them,  they  would  forget 
their  Benefactor? — but  rather  that,  amidst  their  toils  and 
enjoyments,  they  would  often  reflect  on  their  own  folly  and 
his  unmerited  goodness;  not  without  a  hope,  that  he  was 
still  mindful  of  them,  and  would,  at  one  time  or  other,  think 
it  safe  to  restore  them  to  their  forfeited  possessions  in  their 
native  country — and  this,  whether  they  said  much  to  one 
another  about  him  ©r  not. 

Whatever  pretexts  men  assume  for  an  unkind  and  inju- 
rious treatment  of  others,  on  account  of  religious  opinions, 
they  are  certainly  wrong  themselves:  Christianity  admits  of  no 
such  thing — its  spirit  is  not  compulsive  and  intolerant,  but 
persuasive  and  forbearing. 

If  a  person  happen  to  descry  a  new  country  a  mountain, 
a  mine,  a  cave,  or  almost  any  other  object  that  cannot  be 
found  in  a  map,  he  is  generally  considered  and  honoured  as 
the  first  discoverer;  although  it  may  have  been  seen  by  thou- 
sands, long  before  he  himself  was  discovered. 

We  may  be  convinced  by  what  passes  in  our  minds,  if  we 
will  but  closely  and  dispassionately  examine  our  motives  to 
action,  that  mankind,  in  a  state  of  nature,  are  universally 
governed  by  self  will;  and  this  not  only  in  the  gratification 
of  their  corrupt  appetites,  but  even  in  the  coercive  restraints 
which,  for  mutual  preservation,  they  impose  upon  each 
other.  The  perversity  of  the  will  is,  indeed,  the  primary 
cause  of  defection  and  degeneracy  in  all  moral  agents;  it  is 
the  strong  man  armed,  that  keeps  the  house;  and,  while  he 
continues  to  possess  it,  all  our  endeavours,  even  after  natu- 
ral, and  much  more  super-natural  excellence,  are  too  much 
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perverted  by  passion  and  prejudice,  ever  to  reach  the  object 
we  aim  at;  for,  whatever  our  rational  discoveries  of  religion 
and  moral  truths  may  be,  it  is  the  will  that  determines  us  to 
action — the  resignation  of  the  will  is,  therefore,  the  first  step 
in  true  devotion: — hereby  we  escape  from  the  influence  of  the 
passions,  commend  ourselves  to  divine  mercy,  and  are  at 
peace;  the  presentations  of  good  and  evil  are  then  distin- 
guishable, and  strength  is  received  to  reject  the  one,  and 
cleave  to  the  other. 

No  one  can  open  a  book  placed  out  of  his  reach  (as  that  of 
divme,  immediate  revelation  is,)  though  he  pore  upon  its 
outside  or  cover  ever  so  earnestly.  To  be  brought  into  a 
state  of  anxiety  respecting  the  real  condition  of  our  souls, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  be  as  sensible  as  we  are  of  our  own 
existence,  that  the  assurance  we  long  for,  is  neither  attaina* 
ble  by  our  own  endeavours,  nor  by  the  efforts  of  any  fellow- 
mortal  on  our  behalf,  is  a  necessary  preparation  of  the  mind 
for  tlie  disclosure  of  the  good  it  aspires  after. 

If  no  law  passed  ne?n  con^  till  the  law-makers  could  Say 
they  were  all  clear  of  the  evils  it  was  intended  to  repress^ 
some  laws  would  find  their  way  through  the  house  but  slow- 
Jy. 

When  a  person  violates  the  restraints  of  religion, 
he  is  like  a  poor  hare,  started  from  her  covert  by  the 
hounds,  and  may  be  followed  by  the  mighty  hunter  of  souls, 
through  the  brakes  of  disappointment  and  distress,  till  he 
either  lose  himself  in  the  mazes  of  the  howling  wilderness, 
(or  fall  a  victim  to  the  insatiate  cruelty  of  his  pursuer. 

None  are  likely  to  see  that  Divine  aid  is  necessary  to  re* 
instate  them  in  moral  rectitude,  but  such  as  are  convinced 
of  their  departure  from  it:  a  man  must  not  only  feel  the 
pains  of  disease,  but  be  sensible  of  his  inability  to  help  him- 
self, before  ^e  is  likely  to  apply  to  a  physician^  and  submit 
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to  the  use  of  medicine,  against  which  his   nature  is  so  apt 
to  revolt. 

In  exploring  those  mysteries  of  religion  which  infinite 
wisdom  has  seen  meet  to  hide  from  human  reason,  we  vain- 
ly attempt  to  go  further  than  tne  degree  in  which  that  facul- 
ty is  subjected  to  the  divine  will:  for  by  this,  whether  we 
are  sensible  of  it  or  not,  our  capacities  for  a  comprehension 
of  them  are  bounded.  To  a  want  of  due  submission  to  this 
superintending  control,  may  be  reasonably  imputed  that 
variety  of  inferences  and  conclusions,  which  in  metaphysical 
researches  men  drav/  from  the  same  subject:  and  therefore, 
as  nothing  is  more  likely  to  foil  us  in  our  inquries  after  truth, 
than  a  presumption  that  we  have  already  attained,  every  one 
so  engaged  should  repress  all  self-confidence,  and  take 
«  Plus  Ultra'*  for  his  travelling  motto. 

If,  when  the  bodily  powers  fail,  and  the  organs  by  which 
we  rejoice  in  the  light  of  temporal  nature  are  closed,  the 
soul  will  centre  into  its  proper  being — is  it  not  of  importance 
seriously  to  consider,  as  a  state  either  of  happiness  or  misery 
depends  on  correspondent  inclinations  and  desires,  if  the 
desire  of  happiness  is  not  predominant  in  us  here,  how  we 
can  be  prepared  for  the  enjoymicnt  of  it  hereafter. 

The  learned,  for  the  most  part,  possess  themselves  of  the 
published  sentiments  of  others,  who  probably  have  borrow- 
ed them  in  like  manner,  each  valuing  himself  on  the  disco- 
very as  if  it  were  his  own,  and  taking  rank  in  the  philosophi- 
cal corps,  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  these  surrepti- 
tious acquisitions.  This  disposition  or  desire,  as  well  as  that 
of  natural  fame,  will  be  found  on  a  close  scrutiny  to  origi- 
nate, in  a  notion  (for  we  would  distinguish  a  notion  from  an 
idea)  that  our  happiness  depends  on  the  opinions  which 
others  entertain  of  us — a  notion  which  is  easily  refuted  by 
considering,  what  relief  it  affords  us,  when  we  are  afflicted 
either  in  body  or  mind  to  knoW|.that  others  are  informed  of  it. 
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This  fundamental  error  is  seldom  corrected,  but  by  the  anti- 
dote it  contains.  When  the  inferences  drawn  from  the  as- 
sumed premises  evidently  clash,  and,  by  the  most  earnest 
endeavours  of  the  opponents,  are  not  to  be  reconciled — the 
parties  must  allow  that,  as  two  contraries  cannot  be  both 
true,  one  or  the  other  of  their  positions  must  be  erroneous. 
Here  then,  let  us  consider  how  it  is  with  the  mind  when  it 
concieves  an  idea  of  a  truth,  whether  natural,  moral,  or  in- 
tellectual— ^it  is  self  evident,  and  may  be  compared  to  a  plant 
that  springs  up  in  ones  own  garden,  growing  by  its  own  en- 
ergies, where,  if  it  be  but  well  fenced  and  cherished,  it  grad- 
ually produces  its  proper  leaves,  buds,  blossoms  and  fruit; 
and  at  length  yields  the  desired  supply  of  nutriment. 

When  we  hear  of  cruelties  practised  by  unrighteous  men 
on  others,  and  especially  on  such  as  were  comparatively  in- 
nocent and  unoffending;  we  are  easily  betrayed  into  an  ex- 
pectation, if  not  a  hope,  that  the  offender  will  meet  with 
some  providential  disaster  as  a  check  to  his  career,  a  pun- 
ishment for  his  crimes,  or  as  a  warning  to  others.  But  this, 
on  serious  reflection,  will  be  found  but  another  sprout  ef  cor- 
rupt nature;  from  which  there  is  no  deliverance,  but  in  Him, 
who,  while  laying  down  His  life  for  His  enemies,  in  tender 
pity  interceded  for  their  pardon — «  Father!  forgive  them — 
they  know  not  what  they  dol" — 

Divine  wisdom,  no  doubt,  over-rules  all  the  fluctuations  of 
time,  and  makes  them  subservient  to  the  purposes  of  infi- 
nite benevolence:  but  this,  without  any  approbation  of  the 
depravity  that  produces  moral  evils. 


CHAPTER  X. 


Section  1. 


In  HO  other  sense,  than  as  the  solar  light  produces  fire, 
by  the  resistance  its  concentrated  rays  meet  with  from  in- 
flammable matter,  can  we  reasonably  suppose  vindictive 
wrath  and  misery  in  the  creatures,  attributable  to  their  Cre- 
ator— whose  unchangeable  Name  and  Nature  is  love.  This 
is  inferible  from  the  consentaneous  effect  of  the  Divine  light 
in  the  soul;  and  the  resistance  it  meets  with  from  nature,  as 
this  is  more  or  less  corrupt — in  some  producing  a  genial 
and  refreshing  warmth;  in  others  discord  and  contention; 
and  in  others,  acts  of  outrage  and  destruction.  In  either 
ease,  it  is  probable  the  fire,  whether  elementary  or  spiritual, 
will  continue  to  burn,  till  the  fuel  on  which  it  preys  is  en- 
tirely consumed. 

If  He  who  suffered  to  save  us,  had  been  in  the  smallest 
degree  actuated  by  a  vindictive  spirit;  it  is  difficult  to  con- 
ceive, how  He  could  have  wrung  out  the  dregs  of  the  cup  of 
trembling,  which  He  drank  for  our  sakes;  or,  in  the  hour  of 
extremity,  have  pleaded;  as  He  did,  for  the  forgiveness  of 
His  cruciners. 

To  suppose  that  the  Omniscient  Creator,  in  whom  we  live 
and  move  and  have  our  being,  never  excites  in  souls  which 
He  has  created  for  His  own  glory,  such  ideas  of  His  omni- 
presence as  we  confess  they  ought  to  entertain,  without 
instrumental  aid,  and  the  medium  of  the  bodily  senses*  de- 
notes a  mind  but  little  acquainted  with  the  Divine  influence, 
and  the  nature  of  pure    worship.    Pious  Isa'^  certainly 
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thought  not  so,  when  "  he  came  from  the  way  of  the  well 
Lahai-roi,  to  meditate  in  the  fields  at  the  even-tide." 

Of  outward  testimony,  it  is  said  "  every  word  shall  be  es- 
tablished by  two  witnessess  (Mati.  18.  16.)  But  truths  pre- 
sented to  the  mind  in  the  Divine  light,  require  no  such  evi- 
dence: they  produce  an  instinctive  assent,  and  leave  no  more 
room  for  doubt  and  conjecture,  than  when  in  the  clear  sun- 
shine, we  see  any  person  or  tiling  with  wliich  we  are  well  ac- 
quainted. 

If  we  would  but  calmly  reflect  on  our  motives,  we  might 
be  convinced,  that  anger  and  pity  are  innate  dispositions  of 
the  mind,  which  out\vard  occurrences  do  but  stir  up  and 
eall  into  action.  This  may  be  explained  by  what  lately  hap- 
pened to  myself:  I  was  quietly  pursuing  my  philosophical 
reveries,  when  a  fly  stung  my  leg,  and  awakened  the  spirit 
©f  revenge.  I  instantly  determined  to  destroy  him;  but  he, 
as  if  a  consciousness  of  guilt  kept  him  watchfully  aware  of 
his  danger,  evaded  the  descending  blow,  and  at  the  instant 
another  whom  suspicion  accused  of  the  fact,  settled  on  the 
spot,  and  fell  a  victim  to  my  resentment.  Curiosity  then 
prompted  me  to  examine  the  breathless  corpse;  but,  judge 
of  my  surprise,  when  I  discovered  that,  instead  of  the.real 
offender,  I  had  sacrificed  one  of  nature's  useful  scavengers 
which  have  no  stings  to  do  mischief  with.  A  gleam  of  pity 
succeeded,  but  it  came  too  late,  and  could  only  suggest  the 
following  apostrophe— How  deaf  to  any  call,  but  that  of  self 
gratification,  is  an.gerl  well  may  it  be  said  to  find  entertain- 
ment only  in  the  bosom  of  fools.  Fie  upon  thee,  thou  vain 
pretender  to  philosophy!  befoie  thou  settest  up  for  a  teach- 
er, prithee  learn  to  fear  thyself  more,  and  others  less,  and 
especially  in  cases  of  life  and  death;  that  by  thee,  at  least,  the 
innocent  may  never  again  be  mistaken  and  punished  for  the 
guilty. 
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It  is  observable,  that  our  common  poultry  need  but  a  small 
•supply  of  grain  in  the  warm  months:  the  reason  may  be, 
that  then  they,  and  others  of  the  feathered  tribe,  feed  much 
on  insects  and  the  seeds  of  common  vegitables.  If  so,  the 
warblers  at  least  may  be  less  injurious  to  our  gardens  than 
many  suppose;  and,  if  they  were  treated  rather  as  friends 
and  allies,  entitled  to  a  share  of  our  fruits  as  their  reasona- 
ble subsidy,  than  as  enemies;  they  might,  without  much  in- 
convenience, contribute  both  to  our  benefit  and  pleasure. 
It  is  said  of  a  person  in  England,  that  by  suffering  these 
pretty  visitants  to  attend  him  unmolested  in  his  garden, 
and  now  and  then  throwing  them  a  handful  of  crumbs  in  win- 
ter, when  the  ground  was  covered  with  snow,  they  became 
so  familiarly  attached  to  him,  that  it  was  not  uncommon  for 
some  to  settle  on  the  hay-rake  he  held  in  his  hand,  or,  when 
he  rode  out,  to  fly  part  of  the  way  along  side  of  him,  and  in 
like  manner  welcome  his  return  home.  What  a  contrast  it 
this  scene  to  that  of  the  cruel  gunner,  who,  merely  to  im- 
prove his  skill  as  a  marksman,  or  hear  the  report  of  his 
gun,  can  frighten,  wound  and  destroy  birds,  without  distinc- 
tion, pity  or  compunction! 

Surely  our  capacity  for  future  happiness,  must  in  some 
measure  depend  on  the  disposition  with  which  we  regard 
creatures,  over  which  Divine  wisdom  has  seen  meet  to  place 
us — and  it  cannot  but  afford  pleasure  to  the  mind  of  a  be- 
nevolent person  passing  among  them,  to  observe,  that  they 
regard  him  rather  with  respect  and  confidence,  than  with 
terror  and  aversion.  This  however  is  niot  likely  to  be  the 
case,  till  man  is  reconciled  to  his  Creator,  and  consequently 
at  peace  with  his  own  kind.  Till  he  is  delivered  from  the 
bondage  of  corruption  himself,  the  other  creatures  will 
groan  under  him,  and  be  involved  in  the  general  disorder. 

Though  it  is  desirable  to  be  possessed  of  sound  princi- 
ples, inastnuch  as  they  are  often  a  means  of  detecting  er- 
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ror  in  its  many  specious  appearances;  yet,  a  head  full  of 
notions,  is  like  a  ship  crowded  with  sail,  which,  if  she  have 
not  a  good  helmsman  and  a  due  proportion  of  ballast,  a  sud- 
den flaw  of  wind  may  overset. 

Section  2. 

If  instead  of  laying  in  a  great  variety  of  articles  for  domes- 
tick  occasions,  they  were  suffered  to  remain  in  the  si -op,  we 
should  be  muth  more  likely  to  remember  them  as  they  are 
wanted,  and  to  have  them  fresh  and  good. 

A  steward,  who  desires  an  enlargement  of  his  stewardship, 
should  consider  how  far  his  past  conduct  merits  the  confi- 
dence of  his  employer. 

Love  and  hatred,  are  the  two  powers  which  are  contend- 
ing for  the  ascendency  in  us;  and  one  or  the  other  will  final- 
ly prevail.  In  the  mean  time,  our  fruits  show  to  which  we 
are  most  subject;  for"  grapes  come  not  of  thorns,  norfi^s  of 
thistles."  ^ 

Positiveness  in  a  state  of  uncertainty,  is  generally  ac- 
knowledged to  be  wrong;  yet,  we  are  seldom  so  fully  aware 
of  the  error  in  ourselves,  as  inclined  to  take  offence  at  it 
in  others,  especially  if  we  meet  with  it  in  the  way  of  oppo- 
sition. J         ifif 

When  a  person  is  about  addressing  a  society,  whether  in 
the  way  of  expostulation  or  reprehension,  he  should  endea- 
vour  to  be  in  full  possession  of  the  ideas  of  its  members- 
otherwise  he  will  be  very  likely  to  mistake  their  meaning, 
and  pass  sentence  before  he  is  master  of  the  subject,  which 
instead  of  convincing,  may  confirm  them  in  error.  ' 

It  may  be  truly  said,  that  charity  covers  a  multitude  of 
faults,  that  It  rejoiceth  not  in  evil,  and  hopeth  all  thino-s-  it 
seldom  sees  any  one  mistake  his  way,  without  casting 
around  an  inquisitive  eye  of  pity  on  his  behalf;  and  often 
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finds  an  apology  for  him  in  his  peculiar  circumstances,  ex- 
posure or  trials,  where  an  unkind  or  prejudiced  mmd  would 
see  nothing  but  reasons  for  reproach  and  censure. 

Knowledge,  whether  natural  or  Divine,  is  progressive; 
and  he  who  is  sensible,  that  his  own  mind  is  not  at  all  Umes 
equally  prepared  for  the  reception  of  truth,  is  most  likely  to 
know  when  to  withhold,  and  when  to  impart  his  conceptions 

of  it  to  others.  r^-      „ 

One  person  may  admire  the  productions  of  the  Divme 
principle  in  another,  without  submitting  to  it  m  himself, 
merely  from  fruits  answering  to  the  ideas  of  moral  right- 
eousness, which  are  common  to  all  men. 

The  desire  we  sometimes  express  of  leaving  this  world 
for  a  better,  has  the  appearance  of  piety;  but  perhaps  it  more 
often  proceeds  from  impatience  than  resignation  of  mmd. 
Were  we  equally  anxious  for  the  relief  of  others,  as  for  our 
own,  a  sense  of  the  difficulties  and  dangers  which  surround 
them,  might  reconcile  us  to  the  common  lot:  it  is  easier 
to  talk  of  death,  than  to  meet  the  messenger.  , 

\sthe  preservation  of  the  old  Testament  from  infrmge-  ^ 
ment,  abridgement,  or  addition,  was  an  important  part  ot  the 
religion  of  the  Jews;  and  they  were,  as  a  nation,  enurely 
opposed  to  the  Messiah  in  his  outward  appearance;  it  is  a 
memorable  proof  of  the  authenticity  of  those  records,  lea- 
ving no  room  for  the  charge,  or  suspicion,  of  collusion  on 
t^ieir  part,  in  handing  them  down  to  us. 

Under  the  dispensation  of  the  Law,  the  commandments 
are  set  before  us,  requiring  precise  obedience,  and  threat- 
ning  us  with  punishment  for  neglect,  or  the  smallest  viola- 
tion- in  order  to  cpnvince  us,  that  no  man  by  his  own  mde- 
pendent  efforts  can  possibly  fulfil  them;  which  conviction 
leads  to  repentance,  and  this  to  a  dependance  on  Divme  mer^ 
ey,  and  the  blessings  of  the  Gospel. 
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The  true  politure  of  the  manners,  is  the  general  effect  of 
vital  religion;  without  this,  however  smooth  and  shining  the 
exterior  may  be,  it  onl}^  serves  to  conceal  the  corruptions  of 
human  nature  from  superficial  notice,  till  they  meet  with  a 
shock,  strong  enough  to  fracture  the  varnish. 

It  would  be  well  for  those  who  meditate  a  retirement  from 
business,  to  consider  how  they  are  to  employ  their  time;  for 
a  busy  mind  that  finds  little  or  nothing  to  do,  will  soon  ei- 
ther sink  into  apathy,  or  seek  for  relief  in  amusements  that 
lead  to  dissipation:  in  either  case,  the  expected  satisfaction 
may  prove  a  mere  phantom. 

The  fulfilment  of  a  prophecy  is  a  more  striking  and  con- 
vincing proof  of  the  influence  of  the  holy  spirit,  than  even 
the  working  of  miracles:  because  many  have  come  «  with  ly- 
ing signs  and  wonders,"  and  it  was  said  that  satan  would  so 
transform  himself,  as  to  deceive  the  very  elect,  if  it  were 
possible:  but  the  occurrence  of  an  event  known  to  have 
been  long  before  predicted,  seems  not  reasonably  imputable 
to  any  thing  deceptive;  for  it  is  not  withm  the  province  of 
the  spirit  of  error,  to  produce  realities. 

As  the  diurnal  motion  of  the  earth,  is  not  disturbed  or 
retarded  by  the  storms  which  agitate  its  atmosphere;  nei- 
ther are  the  designs  of  unerring  wisdom,  in  the  providential 
government  of  the  world,  impeded  or  frustrated  by  the  per- 
versities of  the  human  will;  though,  by  a  breach  of  the  Divine 
laws,  mankind  may  render  themselves  and  each  other  un- 
happy. 

That  the  redemption  of  mankind  is  necessarily  a  progres- 
sive work,  may  be  inferred  from  our  individual  experience: 
were  the  depravity  of  the  heart  of  man  to  be  fully  and  sud- 
denly disclosed  to  him,  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  discov- 
ery would  subvert  his  rational  powers,  and  precipitate  him 
into  utter -despondence. 
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If  air,  which  is  the  principle  of  animal  and  vegetable  life, 
is  so  subtile  or  transparentas  not  to  obstruct  the  solar  rays; 
how  can  we  suppose  the  still  moref  subtile  atmosphere  of  the 
mind,  if  we  may  so  speak,  to  be  impervious  to  intellec- 
tual light,  flowing  from  its  omnifick  Source? 

As  the  light  of  the  sun  is  reflected  to  us,  both  before  and 
after  its  body  appears  on  our  horizon;— so  we  may  infer,  that 
the  rays  of  the  Sun  of  righteousness  enlighten  the  mmds  of 
many  on  whom  it  has  not  fully  risen,  so  far  as  to  render 
them  justly  accountable  for  their  conduct  as  moral  agents. 
A  real  gospel  messenger  is  a  citizen  of  the  world,  and  his 
peaceful  commission  should  be  accepted  as  his  passport 
every  where. 

A  little  serious  reflection  may  convince  a  sincere  mind, 
that  every  degree  of  hatred  we  conceive,  is  a  proof  that  we 
have  not  yet  fully  attained  the  benefit  intended  for  us,  by 
the  suff'erings  and  death  of  Christ.  What  avails  the  id^a 
of  His  dying  on  the  cross  for  our  sins,  if  we  are,  nevertheless, 
the  willing  and  wilful  slaves,  of  the  same  tormenting  spirit 
of  malevolence  which  drove  the  nails? 

The  bondage  in  which  the  thinking  faculty  is  held  by  the 
passions,  evinced  by  our  proneness  to  evil  within,  and  by 
the  dissentions  of  mankind  every  where  without,  might  con- 
vince us,  that  to  have  clear  ideas  of  the  Divine  attributes 
(which  form  the  basis  of  all  true  religion,)  or  even  of  many  of 
the  objects  of  our  senses,  this  faculty  needs  to  be  liberated 
from  the  common  depravity  of  hummmture;  and  how  far 
that  liberation  can  be  afl'ected,  and  real  rectitude  attained  to 
by  self  exertions,  without  supernatural  aid,  is  worthy  of 
deep  consideration.  Errors,  both  of  judgment  and  practice, 
would  easily  be  detected,  if  our  minds  were  under  no  false 
biases,  inclining  us  to  evade  the  truth. 

As  our  conceptions  of  religious  subjects  are  never  fully 
satisfied  but  by  Divine  coniirmation,  and  this  is  not  often 
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thought  to  be  necessary  by  those  who  engage  in  them,  it  is 
no  wonder  that  reason  is  so  frequently  bewildered  in  meta- 
physical research est—hence  the  great  diversity  of  opinions, 
which  the  professors  of  truth  entertain  on  the  more  myste- 
rious points  of  religion;  and  hence  also  that  satisfying  clear- 
ness with  which  others,  without  the  like  toiUng  and  per- 
plexity, are  enabled  to  comprehend  them.  The  former  be- 
tray their  uncertainty,  by  their  contentious  earnestness  and 
impatience  of  contradiction;  while  the  latter,  like  those  who 
know  the  titles  to  their  estates  to  be  good,  endure  the  threats 
and  attacks  of  their  assailants  without  emotion. 

Tho*  tempests  rage,  and  surges  beat, 
Firm  rocks  unmoved  remain; 

Their  foes  assail  them  to  retreat, 

And  spend  their  force  in  vain.  '     ,43 

Section  3. 

Whoever  comes  to  the  real  knowledge  of  divine  truth 
\\rill  find,  that  it  is  one  thing  to  be  convinced  of  it  as  the 
mark  of  our  high  calling,  and  another  for  the  will  to  be 
brought  into  subjection  to  its  discoveries  and  requirings. 
Some  enlightened  persons  have  approached  this  mark  so 
near  in  prospect  and  confession,  as  to  do  almost  every  thing, 
but  really  embrace  it:  yet  for  want  of  the  full  surrender, 
which  that  attainment  calls  for,  the  government  has  still 
remained  on  their  own  shoulder^,  and  they  have  vainly  im- 
agined, that  the  choice  of  the  way  and  ordering  of  their 
steps  were  left  to  their  own  judgment;  not  considering,  that 
reason  while  biassed  and  bewildered  by  the  corrupt  propen- 
sities of  the  will  and  turbulency  ot  the  passions,  can  no  more 
reach  to,  or  comprehend  spiritual  things,  than  the  eye  of 
the  body,  without  the  medium  of  light,  can  distmguish  out- 
ward objects. 
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A  servant  who  endeavours  to  please  his  master  by  acts 
€f  his  own  choice,  may  be  favourably  regarded  on  the  score 
©f  his  sincerity  and  diligence:  but  a  truly  devoted  servant 
waits  for  direction,  and  if  he  cheerfully  perfonn  the  service 
required,  finds  his  reward  in  his  faithfulness.  The  first 
tiiinks  too  well  of  his  own  ability  and  skill,  to  wait  for  ordersj 
the  latter  is  too  conscious  of  his  liability  to  err,  to  suppose 
his  master  would  be  pleased  with  his  guess-work:  if  the  one 
apprehends  he  has  succeeded,  he  naturally  places  his  suc- 
eess  to  the  account  of  his  own  merit;  ©r,  if  he  falls  short, 
may  find  some  relief  to  his  uneasiness,  by  reflecting  on  the 
uprightness  of  his  intention;  while  the  other,  who  has  taken 
direction,  having  peace  in  his  obedience,  can  quietly  leave 
the  event  to  his  employer. 

Some  pious  persons  have,  at  times,  discovered  an  un- 
common degree  of  natural  timidity  on  very  trivial  oc- 
casions: this  perhaps  may  sometimes  be  accounted  for,  by 
considering  the  darkness  of  this  world,  as  such  a  contrast 
to  the  light  of  the  Divine  life,  on  which  true  believers  prin- 
cipally rely  for  support  and  preservation,  that,  when  this 
is  veiled  from  them,  they  feel  more  weak,  and  more  at  a 
loss,  than  mere  natural  men  who  are  unacquainted  with  it. 

A  man's  religion  should  be  such,  that  if  the  society  he 
belongs  to  should  be  dissolved,  or  he  be  cast  alone  on  a  de- 
serted island,  he  would  feel  no  greater  loss  of  comfort  by 
the  event,  than  that  which  a  personal  intercourse  with  hiS 
fellow-members  afforded.  The  spiritual  relationship  of 
the  members  depends  on  their  individual  connection  with  the 
omnipresent  Head;  and,  so  long  as  this  continues  unbroken, 
whether  they  are  together  or  apart  in  body,  that  connection 
may  be  improved  and  increased,  to  its  final  consummation 
in  a  joyful  futurity. 

When,  either  by  means  of  outward  providences,  or  by  the 
immediate  influepce  of  Divine  grace,  the  mind  of  man  is  con^ 
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vinced  wherein  his  misery  and  true  happiness  consist,  and 
makes  the  latter  his  free  choice;  the  end  of  all  the  dispensa- 
tions of  the  Almighty,  whether  consolatory  or  afflictive,  is 
answered:  for  whether  He  wounds  or  heals,  it  is  equally  the 
effect  of  His  wisdom  and  goodness,  which  suffer  no  change, 
'either  from  the  depravity  or  moral  virtue  of  his  creatures. 

Writings  on  religious  subiects,  serve  the  christian  travel- 
ler rather  for  the  convincement  of  his  understanding,  than 
for  the  direction  of  his  steps,  and  confirmation  of  his  faith. 
They  may  promote  outward  fellowship  and  conformity,  but 
a  vital  union  of  spirit,  is  only  attained  by  attention  and  faith- 
fulness to  the  principle  of  truth  itself;  hereby  the  members 
of  the  true  Church,  like  the  stones  of  the  typical  Temple, 
being  prepared  apart,  exactly  fit  each  other  when  brought 
together,  and  unite  without  jarring  or  noise. 

The  professors  of  Christianity  oftener  advance  the  Scrip- 
tures to  prove  the  unsoundness  of  each  others  principles, 
than  in  trying  their  own.  If  each  society  would  discard  ev- 
ery thing  from  its'  own  code,  for  which  there  cannot  be  ad- 
duced an  unequivocal  text, needing  no  comment;  this  might  at 
least  tend  to  its  own  improvement,  and  contribute  to  pro- 
mote a  general  unity  of  sentiment  in  essentials:  as  to  a  vi- 
tal union,  that  can  only  be  produced,  either  in  societies  or 
in  individuals,  by  the  spirit  of  truth  itself.  Could  they  be 
contented  with  a  modest  confession  of  their  own  principles, 
and  leave  them  to  speak  for  themselves,  without  attempting 
to  prove  the  opinions  of  others  to  be  wrong;  the  end  in  view 
would  be  answered,  and  no  just  occasion  of  offence  given: 
but  an  attack  on  the  tenets  of  others,  to  which  they  may  ad- 
here with  as  much  sincerity  as  we  do  to  ours,  is  a  species 
of  persecution,  and  proves  itself  to  be  so  by  its  effects;  for  it 
naturally  excites  resentment  and  opposition,  which  we  know, 
often  lead  even  to  war  and  bloodshed. 
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Outward  information  on  religious  subjects,  goes  po  fur- 
ther than  to  the  convincement  of  the  understanding;  but 
however  true  sue b information  may  be  in  itself,  and  gratify- 
ing to  the  mindj  yet  if,  like  a  map  of  a  distant  plajce  we  are 
bound  for,  it  only  sets  us  a  talking,  "ivhile  we  ought  to  be 
encountering  the  difficulties  of  the  way — ^notwithstanding  all 
our  information  and  ideas  about  it,  we  may  never  arrive  at 
the  state  described. 

Those  who  are  in  any  degree  acquainted  with  Wisdom, 
cannot  but  be  proportionably  enamoured  with  her  beauty; 
and,  when  she  hides  herself  from  them,  they  are  troubled; 
which  creates  an  anxiety,  and  excites  a  more  minute  inquiry 
after  her,  and  into  the  cause  of  her  withdrawing:  thus  she 
leads  them  on,  through  humbling  exercise,  which  is  her 
school  of  discipline,  and  prepares  them  for  new  discoveries 
of  her  excellencies  and  counsels. 

To  attempt  to  explain  spiritual  manifestatiofis  (which  are 
©nly  disceraible  by  supernatural  light)  by  the  strength  of 
the  rational  faculty  alone,  is  but  like  dissecting  a  dead  body 
to  find  out  the  seat  of  life,  and  the  extent  of  the  mental 
powers. 

War,  in  its  causes  and  consequences,  involves  every  evil 
disposition  and  crime,  which  the  laws  of  civil  government 
are  intended  to  suppress.  It  originates  in  covetousness, 
envy,  pride  and  ambition; — it  is  carried  on  by  acts  of  provo- 
cation and  undistinguishing  cruelty;  it  excites  hatred  and 
revenge;  it  is  oppressive  to  innocent  individuals,  injurio\i3 
to  society,  and  subversive  of  mutual  confidence;  it  multiplies 
the  afflictions  of  humanity,  and  is  destructive  of  the  human 
species.  In  short,  war  is  diametrically  opposite,  not  only 
to  the  designs  of  the  Almighty  in  creating  mankind,  but  to 
the  scheme  of  redemption  by  Jesus  Christ:  seeing  that  the 
very  end  of  His  taking  human  naturempon  Him,  was,  through 
suffering,  to  dispossess  our  souls  of  those  evil  dispositions^ 
off  which  the  ferocious  spirit  of  war  is  tiie  dreadful  aggregate. 


CHAPTER  XI. 


Section  i. 


When  man  revolted  from  under  the  Divine  governments 
we  may  readily  conceive  his  reason  and  his  will  eould  not 
any  longer  harmonize  with  each  other;  but  that  the  perver- 
sities of  the  will  must  be  continually  producing  those  per- 
plexities of  reason,  which  multiply  diversities  of  opinion, 
and  such  a  consequent  discord  and  contrariety  of  conduct 
among  mankind,  as  render  an  outward  control  necessary. 
Here  then,  is  the  origin  of  what  is  called  the  social  compact, 
in  its  root  and  ground;  that  is,  of  civil  government,  with  its. 
coercive  restraints  and  punishments.  In  such  degrees  as 
the  minds  of  men,  whether  in  their  individual  or  national 
capacity,  are  enlightened  and  re-subjectejd  to  the  immediate 
government  of  Divine  wisdom,  tliis  external  coercion  is  un- 
necessary, and  civil  governments  become  in  consequence 
more  mild  and  lenient.  For  he  who  is  restrained  by  si 
principle  within  himself,  from  violating  the  order  of  socie- 
ty or  injuring  his  neighbour,  needs  not  the  control  of  another 
to  prevent  him;  his  submission  to  external  government  is 
secured,  by  his  allegiance  to  a  still  higher  authority,  and  the 
regard  he  ever  pays  to  the  peace  of  his  own  mind.  Thus 
also,  as  nations,  in  whose  councils  the  principles  of  true 
wisdom  and  justice  are  predominant,  are  restrained  front 
violating  the  rights  of  their  neighbours,  the  occasions  of  of- 
fence are  avoided,  and  peace  between  them  is  preserved. 
Hence  we  conclude,  that  nations  in  general  take  their  char- 
acter from  that  of  the  people,  of  which  they  are  the  aggre- 
gate; and  commend  themselves  to  the  favour,  or  become 
obnQxious  to  the  displeasure,  of  the  sovereign  Ruler  of  the 
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universe,  either  by  their  adherence  to,  or  departure  from, 
the  immutable  laws  of  wisdom,  justice,  and  mercy,  by  which 
He  governs  the  whole.  In  proportion  as  these,  (the  imitable 
attributes  of  the  Deity)  are  regarded  or  slighted,  we  have 
reason  to  believe.  He  suffers  the  different  Sbrms  of  govern- 
ment in  the  world  to  approach  nearer  to,  or  recede  further 
from  the  thcocratick  government  of  patriarchal  times;  and 
that,  when  the  wrathful  minds  of  mankind  are  brought  into 
subjection  to  the  immediate  government  of  their  rightful 
Liord — then  indeed,  but  not  till  then  "  they  shall  sit  every 
man  under  his  vine,  and  under  his  fig  tree;  and  none  shall 
make  them  afraid."     Micah  iv.  4. 

What  is  cleai-ly  required  of  us,  we  should  not  reason  up- 
on, but  wait  for  strength  to  perforati.  This  is  keeping  the 
eye  single;  and  the  blessed  effect  of  such  uprightness  is, 
that  the  mind,  cleaving  in  faith  to  its  proper  object,  receives 
such  increasing  degrees  of  lig^ht  and  confirmation,  as  dispel 
the  clouds  of  darkness,  arising  from  the  weakness  of  nature, 
and  leave  the  undoubting  traveller  to  go  cheerfully  on  his 
way. 

That  perturbation  of  mind,  which  is  sometimes  felt  by  all, 
and  to  which  we  have  a  natural  aversion,  is  the  great  field 
in  which  divine  wisdom  carries  on  its  wonderful  work;  and 
if,  instead  of  seeking  to  escape  from  it  by  the  avenues  of 
the  senses,  we  patiently  endured  the  afiiiction  it  occasions, 
we  should  find  it  to  effect  a  humiliation  of  the  will — to  with- 
draw the  affections  from  imjHire  and  delusive  objects,  and  to 
prepare  us  for  a  discovery  of,  and  union  with,  that  supreme 
Good,  v/hich  alone  can  satisfy  the  desire  ot  the  immortal 
soul. 

As  such  as  are  deepest  in  a  cave,  though  furthest  from 
the  light,  see  the  actions  of  those  who  are  between  them 
and  the  entrance,  ^more  cJcariy  than  they  see|tl>eir  owpjsit* 
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uation,  and  things  about  them;  from  the  like  cauae,  the  most 
censurable  are  the  most  censovious. 

The  externals  of  Christianity,  and  the  different  interpre- 
tations of  the  scriptures,  have  been  made  pretexts  for  all  the 
contentions,  divisions  and  cruelties,  which  have  rent  the 
church  into  so  many  parts;  and  nothing  short  of  an  individ- 
ual attention  to  the  grace  and  good  spirit  of  God,  is  likely 
ever  to  unite   them.     The  effect  of  this  on  the  heart  and 
mind,  is  to  illuminate  the  understanding,  and  to    destroy 
those   evil  propensities  of  corrupt  nature,  from  which  all 
contrariety,  discord,  and  persecutions  originate:  it  is,  there- 
fore,  the   only  way    to   unity  an<:l  peace;  because  what  it 
leads  one  man  to  say  or  do,  it  never  leads  another  to  oppose 
or  contradict.   So  that  no  one  can  possibly  give  any  more  cer- 
tain proof  of  faith,  in  the  outward  coming  and  ministry 
of  Christ,  Uian  by  a  simple  and  entire  dependence  on  the  in- 
fluence,  instruction  and  aid  of  tlie  Holy  Spirit;  seeing  it  was 
to  this  He  referred  His  disciples  and  followers,  for  all  the  in- 
telligence respecting  Him  that  was  necessary  for  them.  He, 
therefore,  who  so  depends  on  this  unerring  guide,  as  to  re- 
frain from  every  thing,  however  specious,  which  this  does 
not  present  to  his  mind,  and  faithfiilly  adheres  to  its  mani- 
festations and  guidance,  is  a  true  believer  in,  and  real  fol- 
lower of  Christ. 

Behold  the  shepherd's  boy;  l?nder  the  shepherd's  direc- 
tion, he  watcheth  the  flock  by  day,  and  foldeth  them  by  rdght' 

this  is  his  constant  and  only  employment;  save  that  wheu 

he  espies  a  traveller  on  the  road,  he  runneth  to  open  a  gate; 
or,  if  the  traveller  be  a  stranger,  to  answer  his  inquiries 
about  the  way.— But  lo!  a  storm  suddenly  ariseth;  some  of 
the  sheep  are  scattered,  and  in  their  fright  flee  for  shelter 
to  the  forest:  moved  by  anxiety  for  these,  he  seems  to  forget 
the  flock,  and  pursueth  the  stragglers;  but  alasl  in  seeking 
for  them,  he  loseth  himself  in  the  m?.zes  of  the  wilderness.  Ah! 
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poor  shepherd's  boy!  what  now  canst  thou  do?  will  the  mas- 
ter, when  He  finds  the  flock  entrusted  to  thee  deserted,  con- 
descend to  follow  thee,  and  inquire  into  the  cause?  Yea, 
poor  shepherd's  boy!  have  hope; — the  Shepherd  too  misseth 
the  wanderers:  He  apprehendeth  the  occasion  of  thy  absence; 
and,  having  Himself  traversed  all  the  perplexing  ways  of  the 
•jvilderness,  not  only  cap,  but  will  find  thee  out, — He  will  not 
upbraid,  but  comfort  and  restore  thee;  for  He  not  only  know- 
eth  the  proneness  of  His  sheep  to  v,^ander,  but  also  the  dif- 
ficulties of  thy  station,  and  no  one  either  tendeth  His  flock, 
or  openeth  or  shutteth  a  gate  to  travellers,  without  being 
rewarded  with  the  smiles  of  His  favour. 

Divine  wisdom  sometimes  sees  meet  to  endue  the  instru- 
jnents  he  makes  use  of,  with  qualifications  far  above  their 
natural  powe4^,  and  this  to  enable  them  to  distinguish,  be- 
tween the  heavenly  treasure  and  the  earthly  vessel  that 
contains  it;  that  so,  none  may  deck  themselves  with  jewels 
not  their  own,  or  give  the  praise  to  the  creature,  which  is 
due  to  the  Creator,  and  to  Him  alone! 

The  leaves  of  a  plant  denote  its  kmd  and  virtue,  and  are  ' 
useful  in  guiding  the  dews  and  rains  they  receive,  to  thfr— 
stem  and  root: — so  on  him,  who  holds  a  sincere  and  upright 
profession  of  his  faith,  the  celestial  dews  and  rains  descend; 
which,  guided  by  humility  to  the  root,  make  him  still  more 
lively  and  fruitful,  to  the  praise  of  the  great  husbandman; 
who  delights  to  water  and  replenish  with  His  goodness, 
those  plants  of  His  own  garden  and  planting,  which  are  most 
thriving  and  productive. 

The  feeble  vine,  as  if  conscious  of  its  inability  to  sup- 
j)ort  itself,  puts  forth  its  tendrils,  like  hands,  and  clings 
to  the  nearest  object  for  support;  when,  as  though  it  gained 
fresh  confidence  by  the  alliance,  it  exerts  itself  in  new 
shoots  upward;  and,  growing  also  in  the  root,  becomes  more  ' 
and  more  vigorous;   till  at  length,  under  the  fostering  care 
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of  the  skilful  gardener,  it  reaches  the  full  perfection  of  its 
nature. 

Section  2. 

A  steeple  at  a  great  distance  may  seem,  to  an  inexperien- 
ced traveller,  no  higher  than  hin^self;  but  the  nearer  he  ap- 
proaches it,  the  more  the  disparity  appears;  till,  at  length, 
big  J,  and  little  ff,  will  bear  no  comparison.  So  it  is  with  us, 
in  our  intellectual  approaches  to  truth,  which  at  first  accom- 
modates itself  to  our  weak  and  infantile  state,  and  winks  at 
the  mistakes  of  our  ignorance  and  inexperience;  but  as  we 
pass  through  its  humbling  operations,  and  can  bear  the  dis- 
closure of  its  transcendent  excellence — in  proportion  as  it 
exalts  itself  in  our  view,self  becomes  of  no  reputation  with  us. 

All  the  real  and  genuine  sense  any  one  has  of  Divine  wis- 
dom, goodness  and  power,  is  from  their  own  immediate  im- 
pression on  the  mind:  he  may  form  some  rational  ideas  of 
those  attributes,  and  deductions  from  them,  by  reading  the 
experience  of  other  men;  yet  till  he,  in  like  manner  experi- 
ence them  himself,  they  are  to  him  but  as  the  maps  of  a 
country  which  he  has  not  yet  travelled;  or  as  the  pictures  of 
fruits  and  flowers,  which  give  neither  their  taste  nor  scent^ 
because  the  real  perception  and  enjoyment  of  their  proper- 
ties cannot  be  mediately  obtained.  But  actual  experience 
enables  us  to  determine,  whether  the  representation  or  re- 
port of  a  thing  be  tr^e  or  false:  by  this  we  discover,  not  only 
the  country  described,  but  its  roads,  its  towns,  the  manners 
of  its  inhabitants,  and  its  productions;  the  fruits  by  their  taste, 
and  the  flov/ers  by  their  own  fragrance — a  sense  which  the 
report  of  another,  or  the  skill  of  the  most  curious  artist,  is 
incapable  of  conveying.  Secondary  means,  however,  espe- 
cially where  they  *ire  the  product  of  certain  experience,  are 
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not  to  be  rejected: — ^they  serve  as  pointers  on  a  road,  to  en- 
courage awakened  and  enlightened  minds  to  a  progressive 
search  after  truth:  though,  it  must  be  confessed,  where 
a  desire  of  obtaining  this  inestimable  treasure,  for  its  own 
sake,  is  not  the  principal  and  leading  motive,  that  too  many 
mistake  the  discoveries  of  others  for  their  own,  and  rest  sa- 
tisfied with  ideal  acquisitions. 

Though  hearing  and  reading  are  the  usual  means  of  con- 
vincing visited  minds,  of  the  religious  experiences  of  the 
faithful,  such  aids  alone  cannot  turn  the  strong  tide  of  our 
propensity  to  evil.  That  wonderful  change  doth  not  con- 
sist, in  a  mere  assent  to  truths  proposed  to  the  understand- 
ing, but  in  a  conversion  of  the  will  to  the  principle  of  truth 
itself,  effected  by  its  own  secret  operation;  which  alternate- 
ly enlightens  the  mind,  and  mortifies  the  will,  till  the  point 
of  entire  passiveness  is  attained;  when  the  balm  of  healmg 
mercy  is  poured  into  the  soul,  and  produces  such  a  determi- 
ned preference  of  good  in  the  mind  and  affections,  as  fully 
sets  it  free  from  the  dominion  and  torment  of  corrupt  nature. 
During  this  strife  of  the  two  seeds  of  grace  and  evil  in  the 
soul,  the  disposition  and  conduct  of  the  patients  are  wavering 
and  inconstant,  and,  to  inexperienced  and  superficial  ob- 
servers, utterly  incomprehensible.  They  are  supposed  by 
such,  and  sometimes,  perhaps,  by  themselves,  to  b@  subjects 
of  the  heavenly  kingdom;  whereas  they  are  yet  only  ap- 
proaching it;  and,  not  having  entered  its  strait  gate,  are  still 
loo  much  strangers  to  its  laws  and  ordinances,  perfectly  to 
keep  them.  In  this  preparatory  state,  we  are  taught  by 
our  frequent  miscarriages,  the  insufficiency  of  man  to  di- 
rect his  own  steps;  and,  not  being  yet  wholly  weaned  from 
human  dependence,  divine  wisdom  sees  meet  to  make  use  ot 
instrumental  helpers,  for  our  aid  and  encouragement,  grad- 
^ually  lessening  and  i  cmoving  these,  as  we  are  able  to  endure 
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the  deprivation: — till,  at  length,  all  these  props  bein^ 
struck  away,  Tve  appear  to  ourselves  as  utterly  destitute 
and  forsaken.  Thus,  Avhat  was  said  of  typical  Israel,  is 
spiritually  experienced  ,by  the  christian  traveller,  "  He 
"  found  him  in  a  desart  land,  and  in  the  waste  howling 
«  wilderness;  He  led  hira  about;  He  instructed  him;  He  kept 
"  him  as  the  apple  of  his  eye;"  and  what  follows  is  fulfilled, 
to  his  unspeakable  and  everlasting  comfort.  "  As  an  eagle 
"  stirreth  up  her  nest,'*  (to  awaken  attention,)  «  fluttereth 
"  over  her  young,  spreadeth  abroad  her  wings,  taketh  them 
"  and  beareth  them  upon  her  wings,  so  the  Lord  alone  did 
«  lead  him,  and"  (now)  «  thefe  is  no  strange  God,"  (or  infe- 
rior object  of  dependence,)"  with  him." 

If  the  happiness  of  the  soul  be  the  complete  satisfaction  of 
its  desire,  it  is  of  the  highest  importance,  that  its  depend- 
ance  be  fixed  on  an  object  capable  of  answering  that  end, 
without  a  possibility  of  disappointment.  It  is  certain,  that 
this  cannot  be  said  of  the  objects  of  ambition,  of  literary  ac- 
complishments, of  human  applause,  of  carnal  pleasure,  or 
even  of  the  most  rigid  adherence  to  forms  of  devotion,  mere- 
ly as  such — they  all  prove  delusive,  transient,  and  unsatis- 
fying. Nothing  can  fill  the  mighty  void,  but  that  peace 
which  flows  from  the  love  of  God,  and  which  is  only  to  be 
obtained  by  a  re-conformity  of  our  wills  to  His  will.  Plere  in- 
deed the  mind,  strengthened  by  Omnipotence,  derives  a  ben- 
efit even  from  adversity,  and  stands  unmoved  amidst  the 
vicissitudes  of  time, — calmly  looking  forward  toward  that  bet- 
ter state,  in  which  its  capacity  will  be  filled,  with  delights 
ever  new,  unmixed  and  permanent! 

Though  our  sincere  desires  for  preservation  and  support, 
may  not  at  all  times  be  instantly  answered,  we  should  not  in- 
fer, that  therefore  we  are  unnoticed;  for  it  is  not  when  we  are 
so  strong  in  the  faith  as  to  ask  for  relief,  that  we  most  need 
itjbut  rather  when  we  are  humbled  by  conflict  of  spirit,  into 
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a  sense  of  our  unworthiness  and  inability  to  help  ourselves. 
Tlicn,  indeed,  if  we  resignedly  wait,  and  quietly  hope,  it 
would  be  inconsistent  with  the  Lord's  wonted  goodness  and 
gracious  promises  if  we  are  disappointed.  The  blessing  de- 
nied to  impatience,  may  be  granted  to  resignation;  and  the 
delay  we  are  so  apt  to  murmur  at,  be  the  means  of  chasten- 
ing our  desire,  and  deepenhig  our  submission  to  the  Divine 
will;  so  as  finally  to  make  the  boon  we  aspire  after,  more 
safe,  more  acceptable,  and  more  permanently  enriching. 

When  we  contemplate  the  universe — consider  the  myriads 
of  systems  scattered  through  illimitable  space,  as  all  en- 
livened by  central  suns,  diffusing  light  and  heat  to  their  res- 
pective planets;  every  planet,  inhabited  like  ours,  with 
millions  of  intellectual  beings,  and  filled  with  an  almost 
infinity  of  natural  productions  for  their  support  and  com- 
fort— ;when  we  further  consider  what  the  Mind  must  be, 
that  comprehends,  preserves  and  governs  the  mighty  whole, 
and  reflect  on  ourselves  as  individual  parts  of  that  whole;  we 
may  well  exclaim  with  the  Psalmist  "  What  is  man,  that 
"  Thou  art  mindful  of  him!  and  the  son  of  man,  that  Thou 
"  visitest  himl"  But  how  are  we  lost  in  silent  astonishment, 
when  we  contemplate  the  depth  of  depravity  into  which 
mankind,  the  creatures  of  infinite  wisdom!  must  be  sunk — 
when,  unawedby  this  wonderful  display  of  Almighty  power 
and  goodness  every  where  apparent,  so  many  can  spend 
the  few  fleeting  moments  of  time  allotted  them  here,  in  such 
scenes  of  outrage,  cruelty  and  uproar,  as  are  continually  ex- 
hibited on  the  theatre  of  this  world! 

When  we  reflect  on  the  minuteness  of  our  planetary  sys- 
tem, in  comparison  with  the  universe;  how  small  our  earth, 
when  compared  with  several  of  its  associate  planets,  how 
small  a  part  of  the  earth  this  we  occupy,  and  what  a  very 
small  part  of  its  inhabitants,  an  individual  is — it  haraly  leaves 
room  for  such  an  one  to  suppose  himself,  an  object  of  the 
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notice  of  Him  who  created  and  presides  over  all.  And  yet, 
when  the  mind  is  enlightened  by  the  smallest  ray  of  ineffa- 
ble glory,  how  does  this  excite  a  confidence  in  His  omnipres- 
ent wisdom  and  goodness;  and  enable  us  to  believe,  that,  as 
these  attributes  of  the  Deity  are  infinitely  perfect  in  Him, 
they  must  extend  equally  to  all  parts  of  the  mighty  whole! 
Hence  it  is,  that  while  many  proud  slaves  to  their  depraved 
inclinations,  are  worrying  the  noble  faculty  of  reason,  which 
distmguishes  a  man  from  a  brute,  with  endeavours  to  prove 
themselves  independent  of  their  Creator — the  vital  christian, 
in  whom  the  clouds  of  mental  depravity  are  measurably  dis- 
pelled by  the  power  of  Divine  grace,  often  rejoices  in  the 
heart-felt  experience,  that  the  Lord  Omnipotent  is  a  present 
helper  and  instructor,  an  everlasting  friend  and  comforter,  to 
all  who  believe  in,  and  humbly  rely  upon  Him,  Such  an  one 
oan  say  with  tlie  poet — 

Good  when  He  gives,  supremely  good, 
Nor  less  when  He  denies; 

Even  crosses,  from  His  Sovereign  Hqnd^ 
Are  blc>'ings  in  disguise. 

Section  3. 

That  religion  which  takes  away  the  sin  of  the  world  from 
©ur  hearts,  must  be  a  religion  of  spirit  and  power,  crucify- 
ing our  vile  affections  and  lusts,  of  the  existence  of  which, 
correspondent  actions  arc  but  the  outward  proof.  He  that 
has  most  of  this  religion,  is  most  a  subject  of  Christ's  king- 
dom: he  has  witnessed  Christ,  by  the  sceptre  of  his  spirit,  to 
bring  thoughts,  as  well  as  words  and  actions,  into  subjection; 
and,  where  this  interior  reformation  has  taken  place,  all  out- 
ward coercion  becomes  needless;  a  man  then  acts  from  a 
principle  within  himself— -he  does  not  refrain  from  immoral- 
Uy,  merely  because  tjie  laws  of  men  forbid  it^  but  because 
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he  dares  not  violate  the  peace  of  his  own  mmdj  for  cei- 
tainly,  a  principle  that  does  not  connive  at  evil  thoughts, 
will  never  lead  any  one  into  evil  actions.  It  is  only  the  will 
of  man,  unsubjected  to  the  Divine  will,  that  brings  forth 
those  works  of  death  and  darkness,  whereby  the  earth,  which 
(but  for  that,)  might  have  continued  an  Eden  of  peace,  is 
turned  into  an  Aceldama,  and  a  wilderness  of  confusionl 

Religious  societies  are  like  the  nations  of  the  Earth, 
■which,  though  distinguished  from  each  other  by  their  pecu- 
liar forms  of  government,  customs  and  languages,  are  all 
enlightened  by  the  same  suns  and  it  must  be  pleasing  to 
every  benevolent  mind  to  believe,  that,  however  great  the 
difiiculty  may  be  of  maintaining  an  intercourse  with  each 
other;  however  obscured  by  the  corruption  of  human  nature, 
blended  with  the  absurdities  of  ignorance,  or  warped  by  the 
prejudices  of  education  our  different  forms;  individual  sin- 
cerity of  intention,  and  faithfulness  to  the  degree  of  light 
received,  is  every  where  noticed  with  merciful  complacency 
by  the  common  Father  of  all.  He  seeth  not  as  man  sees; 
and  it  is  mere  folly  to  imagine,  that,  where  those  disposi- 
tions are  wanting,  superior  degrees  of  light  and  knowledge 
will  recommend  us  to  His  favour.  For  as,  "  where  much  is 
given,  much  will  be  required,"  such  advantages,  either 
slighted  or  misapplied,  can  only  augment  our  condemna- 
tion. 

Every  circle  or  society  has  its  fundamental  or  leading 
principle;  and  though  such  principle  may  be  apparently,  or 
even  really  erroneous,  the  superstructure  may  be  consistent, 
and  the  whole  together,  be  adhered  to  in  acceptable  up- 
rightness. He  therefore  who  ventures  out  of  his  proper 
sphere,  in  order  to  form  an  idea  of  the  principles  and  prac- 
tices of  others;  should  be  willing,  for  the  time,  as  much  as 
may  be,  to  loose  sight  of  his  own;  and  not  to  make  them  the 
standard  of  his  judgment: — for  although  he  may  belong  to 
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ft  circle,  whose  fundamental  principle  is  neater  the  truth 
than  that  of  another,  he  should  not  forget,  that  in  faithful- 
ness and  integrity  to  the  degree  of  knowledge  received,  he 
may  be  surpassed  by  those  he  judges.  "  If,"  said  the  Apos- 
tle, "  there  be  first  a  willing  mind,  it  is  accepted  according 
to  that  a  man  hath,  and  not  according  to  that  he  hath  not.** 
2  Cor.  8  12. 

Tne  temptation  to  which  the  professors  of  Christianity  are 
exposed  in  this  day  of  increasing  light  and  knowledge,  is 
that  of  mistaking  images  of  truth,  for  the  vital  substance; 
and  as  nottiing  can  steer  the  mind  safely  through  the  dan- 
ger but  the  spirit  of  truth  itself,  it  behoves  us  to  consider 
■well,  wnether,  in  our  religious  movements,  and  especially 
in  worship,  we  are  really  actuated  by  its  unerring  guidance, 
or  still  depending  on  substitutes.  A  person  intending  an 
outward  journey,  is  commonly  careful  at  the  outset;  well 
knowing,  that  if  he  mistake  the  road,  he  may  tire  himself  to 
no  purpose,  and  if  he  get  right  at  ail,  have  to  travel  all  the 
way  back  again.  Even  in  such  a  case,  however,  the  reli- 
gious traveller  (if  he  retain  his  integrity)  may  be  convinced, 
that  it  will  not  do  for  him  to  take  doubt  for  a  guide;  and  be 
also  enabled  to  spread  a  useful  memento  to  others,  that  if' 
they  would  make  straight  steps  toward  heaven,  and  reach 
it  at  last;  tliey  must  be  conducted  by  one  who  knows  more 
of  the  way  than  themselves. 

A  small  degree  of  sincere  self  examination,  and  dispas- 
sionate observation  on  others  may  convince  us,  that  the  as- 
sent of  the  understanding  and  conformity  of  the  will  to 
evident  truths,  are  not  always  one  and  the  same;  but  some* 
times  directly  opposed  to  eaCh  other.  Reason  may  perceive 
a  thing  t©  be  wrong,  both  in  its  cause  and  effect;  but  unless 
the  will  is  freed  from  the  slavery  of  the  passions,  it  is  always 
liable  to  counteract  conviction,  and  incur  the  reproaches  of 
the  conscience*    To  guard  us  from  U;e  danger  ot  depend^ 
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ing  for  insti'uction  and  preservation,  on  any  thing  sh6rt  of 
Divine  wisdom  itself;  we  are  assured,  that  every  plant  which 
the  heavenly  Father  hath  not  planted,  must  ije  rooted  up; — 
a  dereliction  of  every  thing  false,  being  necessary  to  the  at- 
tainment of  the  tr\je  and  permanent  substance. 


€HAPTER  XIi; 


Section  1, 


As  sincere  repentance  ever  precedes  true  conversion,  ©uV 
kaving  undergone  this  everlastingly  important  change,  ought 
ever  to  be  doubted,  while  any  degree  of  rancour,  envy  or  con- 
tempt remains  in  our  minds;  because  such  malignant  tem- 
pers manifest  that  those  who  are  subject  to  them,  have  not 
yet  yielded  themselves  to  the  merciful  government  of  the 
Prince  of  Peace;  who,  while  universal  mankind  were  yet  in 
the  bondage  of  corruption,  regarded  them  with  a  pitying 
eye,  and  clothed  himself  with  human  nature  for  their  deliv- 
erance. «  God,'*  saith  the  Apostle, ''  commendeth  His  love 
unto  us,  in  that,  while  we  were  yet  sinners,  Christ  died  for 
the  ungodly."  Here  is  the  pattern,  by  which  eveiy  ono 
who  professes  to  be  a  follower  of  the  suffering  Lamb  of  God, 
should  tiy  himself;  and  by  which,  if  he  is  honest  to  his  own 
heart,  he  may  discover  his  advancement  in  the  work  of  re- 
demption; for  it  is  not  difficult  for  a  sincere  believer  to  con- 
ceive, that  if  t-he  Almighty  had  regarded  mankind  in  their 
lapsed  condition,  with  such  aversion  as  they,  often  without 
reason,  feel  toward  each  other,  the  work  of  our  salvation 
could  nether  have  taken  place,  or  be  ever  effected  in  the  soul 
of  any  one  of  all  the  sons  and  daughters  of  men.  A  true 
convert,  then,  to  saving  mercy,  is  he  alone,  who,  fleeing  for 
refuge  from  his  own  evil  tempers  and  propensities,  to  the 
arms  of  Divme  love,  experiences  that  holy  seamless  gar- 
ment, which  death  itself  could  not  divide,  to  screen  him,  not 
«nly  from  the  punishment  due  to  his  own  demerits,  and  from 

p 
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the  unkindness  of  those  by  whom  offences  come,  but  also, 
and  particularly,  from  the  invasions  of  that  vindictive  and 
implacable  spirit,  vs^hich  so  long  as  it  has  any  room  in  our 
hearts,  incessantly  accuses  the  "  brethren  before  God,  day  and 
night;'*  atid  of  which,  every  injurious  suspicion  we  entertain, 
every  unkind  expression  and  slanderous  insinuation  we  are 
betrayed  into,  one  against  another,  is  an  ample  and  unequiv- 
ocal proof. 

Many  who  in  words  oppose  the  doctrine  of  the  universali- 
ty of  the  light  of  Christ,  consent  to  it  in  fact;  otherwise  it 
would  be  difficult  to  understand,  the  end  for  which  societies 
•are  formed,  and  missionaries  are  employed  for  the  propaga- 
tion of  the  gospel  among  the  heathen:  surely  such  a  provision 
for  their  help  implies  a  belief  that  they  are  in  a  capacity  to 
receive  help:  it  cannot  mean  to  give  them  a  faculty  which 
they  are  destitute  of,  but  to  assist  by  cultivation  and  improve- 
ment, that  of  which  they  are  already  in  possession.  A 
true  ambassadour  is  a  believer  in  the  light,  and  by  the  light 
is  led  into  His  service;  being  acquainted  with  its  teachings, 
and  obedient  to  its  manifestations  and  guidance,  he  becomes 
qualified,  not  only  to  discourse  on  its  nature  and  effects,  but 
to  turn  the  attention  of  others  to  it- 

When  a  teacher  of  astronomy  opens  his  school,  he  does 
not  undertake,  in  explaining  the  solar  system,  to  convince 
his  pupils  of  the  existence  of  the  sun,  (for  that  is  self-evi- 
dent,) nor  pretend  to  give  a  new  direction  to  its  rays,  (for  that 
is  not  in  his  power,) — all  he  professes  to  do  is,  to  explain  to 
them  his  theory,  on  clear  and  convincing  principles.  He 
does  not  assume,  that  his  superiour  knowledge  has  been  ob- 
tained, by  the  sun's  shining  differently  on  him  and  them;  or 
insinuate,  that  they  could  not  go  on  with  the  common  busi- 
ness of  life,  without  being  able  to  accomit  for  its  rising  and 
setting;--he  knows  that  ail  the  difference  between  him  an4 
them  is,  that  his  understanding  of  the  subject  has  beei^ 
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•pened  and  improved,  and  tlieirs  is  yet  uninformed  and 
doubtful.  This  allegory,  if  I  mistake  not,  will  apply  to  the 
uninformed  parts  of  mankind,  and  those  who  believe  it  their 
duty  to  instruct  them. 

It  is  generally  acknowledged  by  the  professors  of  Christi- 
anity, that  the  common  depravity  of  human  nature  has  over- 
spread the  minds  of  universal  mankind,  with  a  darkness 
wiiich  the  Sun  of  righteousness  alone  can  dispel;  that  some 
are  favoured  with  more  clear  and  just  apprehensions  of  the 
evil  and  its  remedy,  than  others;  and  that  some  of  these,  sen- 
sible of  the  blessings  they  enjoy,  have  their  hearts  thereby 
so  enlarged  in  love  to  those  their  benighted  fellow-mortals? 
as  to  covet  their  participation  of  it — that  they  also,  be- 
coming believers*-in  the  light,  may  have  their  false  notions 
of  the  divine  Being,  and  the  worship  due  to  Him  corrected. 
Yet  it  should  not  be  forgotten  by  such  devoted  servants, 
that  the  light  to  v/hich  they  bear  testimony,  shines  indepen- 
dently of  them;  that  all  they  can  do  for  others,  even  by  its 
assistance,  is  to  gain  their  attention  to  it;  and  that  none  re.-^ 
ceive  any  further  benefit  from  instrumental  labour,  than  as 
they  are  brought  to  believe  and  walk  in  the  same  light. 

What  we  would  infer  from  the  premises,  is,  that  if  there 
be  not  a  capacity  in  all  men  for  receiving  the  glad  tidings 
of  the  gospel,  the  provision  and  missions  employed  in  the 
instruction  of  the  heathen,  would  be  altogether  absurd;  and 
that,  if  such  a  capacity  is  confessed,  it  is  equally  absurd  f 
suppose,  it  may  not  be  as  effectually  reached  by  the  imme- 
diate influence  of  Divine  grace,  as  by  the  medium  of  any 
instrumental  labour  proceeding  from,  and  directed  by  it* 
The  ideas  of  the  imitable  attributes  of  Divine  wisdom, 
justice  and  goodness,  are  so  deeply  implanted  in  the  mind  of 
man,  and  so  immutable  in  their  nature;  that  there  probably  is 
not  one  human  being  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  (whose  ration- 
al faculty  is  unimpaired,)  that  is  altogether  insensible  to,  or 
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may  not  be  convinced  of  their  obligation:  for  what  is  the 
end  of  true  religion,  but  to  produce  a  re-conformity  to  this 
]aw  written  in  the  heart,  and  concerning  which  Christ  hath 
declared,  "  verily  I  say  unto  you,  till  heaven  and  earth  pass, 
1«  one  jot,  or  one  tittle,  shall  in  no  wise  pass  from  the  law 
^  till  all  be  fulfilled?" 

Pertuibation  of  mind  would  be  oftener  productive  ofbene- 
It  to  us  than  it  is,  if,  instead  of  looking  outwardly  for  the 
cause,  we  sought  it  no  where  but  at  the  bottom  of  our  own 
hearts.  This  introversion,  by  deepening  us  in  self  abase- 
Mient,  would  enlarge  our  experience  of  the  mystery  of  ini- 
quity in  its  root  and  ground,  and  guard  us  against  imposi- 
tion, both  in  ourselves  and  others.  But  alas!  when  our 
trials  prevail  in  a  very  uncommon  degree,  we  are  apt  to  be 
proportionably  sensitive;  and  the  enemy  of  our  peace,  taking 
advantage  of  our  weakness,  tempts  us  to  look  abroad,  and 
to  charge  our  jierversities  upon  others — particularly  upon 
such  as  we  are  most  intimately  connected  with;  and  if  they 
also  partake  of  the  perturbation,  and  understand  it  no  better 
than  ourselves,  bad  is  often  made  worse,  by  mutual  resent- 
ment and  reproaches.  It  is  true,  that  by  thus  starting  aside 
from  the  field  of  conflict,  we  may  lessen  its  pressure  for  the 
present,  but  the  relief  this  affords  is  only  temporary,  and  al- 
together fallacious;  for  as  such  trials  are  designed  to  pre- 
pare us  for  all  the  happiness  we  are  capable  of,  they  must 
return  and  be  endured  to  the  end,  if  we  ever  triumph  over 
those  enemies  which  they  are  intended  to  subdue,  and  ob- 
tain the  crown  of  true  martyrdom,  graciously  designed  for, 
and  conferred  upon  all  the  real  followers  of  a  crucified  Sa- 
viour. 

An  unfaithful  steward  cannot  with  any  propriety  covet  or 
expect  an  enlargement  of  his  stewardship. 

It  seems  hardly  possible  for  a  person  to  pen  down  his 
»wn  conception  of  any  moral  truth,  in  terms  so  explicit  as 
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to  possess  another  of  it  with  satisfying  clearness;  and  yet, 
many  pretend  to  understand  the  recorded  declarations,  pro- 
duced by  the  Divine  influence  on  the  minds  of  the  Prophets 
and  Apostles,  and  even  the  mysteries  couched  in  the  para- 
bles of  Christ,  by  the  mere  strength  of  human  reason! 

Section  2. 

A  person  who  has  been  prevailed  with  to  try  a  mineral 
water,  and  been  benefited  by  it,  may  tell  others  of  its  extra- 
ordinary virtucc  and  exhibit  his  own  case  in  proof;  but  the 
information  vriil  be  mere  matter  of  amusement,  if  those  who 
listen  to  it  and  have  similar  complaints,  are  not  excited  to 
go  to  the  spring  and  s^ive  it  a  trial. 

The  Jewish  custom,  of  suspending  worldly  employments 
one  day  in  seven,  is  not  submitted  to  by  some  of  all  the  pro- 
fessors of  Christianity,  from  an  apprehension  that  one  day 
is  more  holy  than  another,  or  because  the  necessary  en- 
gagements of  this  life  are  at  any  time  evil;  but  becauns  rest 
itself  is  necessary  to  all  that  are  exercised  in  them,  and  there- 
fore a  moral  duty;  affording  opportunity  not  only  of  renew- 
ing our  strength  for  bodily  labour,  but  also  of  withdrawing 
from  the  noise  and  hurry  of  the  world,  and  turning  our  at- 
tention to  the  still  more  important  concerns  offuturity.  But 
this  end  is  no  further  answered,  than  as  our  minds  retJiin 
predominantly,  through  the  other  parts  of  our  time,  the  ben- 
eficial influence  and  impressions  we  receive  in  the  seasons 
of  retirement.  The  idea,  therefore,  of  refraining  from  any 
thing  wrong  in  itself,  more  on  one  day  than  another,  is  tai- 
lacious:  for  that  which  ought  not,  on  any  pretence  whatev- 
er, to  be  done  to  day,  cannot  be  mnocently  done  to  morrow, 
or  at  all. 

Civil  government  appoints  to  the  transgression  of  its  kws, 
outward  punishments  and  penalties;  and  these  are  annexed 
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to  apparent  crimes,  on  the  full  conviction  ot  the  accused. 
But  a  religious  society,  when  its  rules  are  violated,  ought 
principally  to  regard  the  disposition  of  the  offender:  if  he 
be  truly  peniteiit,  it  matters  not  what  the  offence  has  been — 
the  gracious  Legislator  has  enjoined  us  to  meet  him  with 
forgiveness;  and  to  enforce  our  compliance  has  declared, 
that  those  who  withhold  it,  thereby  exclude  themselves  from 
His  mercy:  and  why  so,  but  because  He  Himself  stands  thus 
invariably  disposed  towards  every  repenting  sinner?  The 
humble  and  sincere  penitent  has  therefore  the  judge  on  his 
side;  and  we  cannot  condemn  him  without,  in  some  sort, 
impeaching  the  wisdom  wliich  has  pardoned  him,  and  bring- 
ing the  sentence  we  pass  upon  hi/n  on  ourselves;  whereby 
the  measure  we  mete  unto  others,  is  measured  to  us  again. , 
In  considering  the  sentiments  of  several  writers  on  tire 
Second  advent,  it  seems  clear,  that  as  the  prophecies  re- 
lating to  it  must  have  a  spiritual  as  well  as  outward  signi- 
fication, those  who  experience  a  fulfilment  of  its  import  in 
themselves,  receive  all  tlie  benefit  intended  for  us  by  the 
event,  and  need  not  perplex  themselves  with  a  matter,  on 
which  pious  writers  are  so  much  divided.  We  know,  that 
^ur  blessed  Lord  has  in  a  very  particular  manner  foretold, 
that  many  would  come  in  His  name  to  call  our  attention  out- 
.  ward;  and  cautioned  us  against  listening  to  them,  for  this 
plain  reason,  "The  Kingdom  of  God  (said  He)  is  within 
you'' — Those  therefore  who  attend  to  this  sacred  intimation 
as  their  immediate  conc.ei'n,  are  so  far  secm^e  from  deception. 
By  tiie  Second  advent  those  authors  seem  to  understand, 
that  the  great  Object  will  appear  as  an  earthly  monarch,  at  the 
head  of  all  His  redeemed  ones — not  to  save,  but  to  destroy 
His  enemies — not  (or  not  only)  to  set  up  His  kingdom  in  the 
hearts  of  His  subjects,  but  also  outwardly  at  Jerusalem  in 
Jiidea;  whither  all  nationsj  from  ail  parts  of  the  Globe,  ai-e  te 
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tee  gathered,  and  at  stated  times  to  repair  for  worship;  as  if 
journies,  which  it  requires  the  greatest  part  of  a  year  to  per- 
form, could  be  so  often  made  for  that  purpose;  or  He,  "whom 
the  Heaven  of  Heavens  cannot  contain,  would  then  be  more 
nearly  approached  and  acceptably  worshipped  in  a  temple 
made  with  hands,  than  formerly, — in  contradiction  to  what 
the  Lord  himself  declared  on  the  subject  to  the  woman  of 
Samaria.  John.  iv.  Instead  -of  sliov/ing  the  gospel  dispensa- 
tion to  be  that,  to  which  all  pre cceding  dispensations,  as  fin- 
gers, pointed,  and  in  which  ail  their  figures  and  promises  arc 
substantiated,  it  is  represented  as  preparatory  and  subser- 
vient to  another  also  outward: — The  new  heavens  and  new 
earth  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures,  are  supposed  to  allude— 
Xiot  to  the  renewal  of  human  nature,  by  the  prevalence  of 
Divine  virtue  in  the  hearts  of  mankind,  but  to  a  reform  in 
the  states  and  governments  of  the  world:  the  two  witnesses 
are  thought  to  allude,  not  to  the  two  dispensations  of  the  law 
and  prophets,  as  is  reaspnable,  but  to  the  ordinances  of  water* 
baptism  and  the  outward  supper;  and  the  slaying  of  the  wit- 
nesses to  be  no  more  than  the  disuse  of  those  rites.  The 
Scriptures  tell  us,  that  the  two  witnesses  are  the  two  olive 
trees,  and  two  candlesticks  standing  before  the  God  of  the 
earth  (Rev.  11.  4.)  and  powers  are  ascribed  to  them,  which 
oan  with  no  propriety  be  ascribed  to  any  thing  so  ineffi- 
cient, disputable  and  pervertable,  as  are  all  outv/ard  ordi- 
nances, and  things  practicable  by  the  will  of  man.  Being 
plainly  assured  that  "  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  within,*' 
and  that  "  it  cometh  not  by  observation,"  but  "  as  the 
lightning  from  heaven,"  (than  which  nothing  <:an  be  more 
out  of  the  reach  of  the  human  mind,)  it  behoves  us  to  seek 
the  Lord  where  alone  He  can  be  ibund — believing  with 
the  appostle  that  "  to  as  many  as  look  for  Him,  He  wij! 
jippear,  the  second  time  without  sin,  unto  salvation,"  .mi 
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that  as,  "the  wind  bloweth  whither  it  listeth;  and  no  maa 
knoweth  whence  it  cometh  or  whither  it  goeth;  so  is  every- 
one born  of  the  spirit."  To  be  convinced  that  the  preva- 
lence of  the  spirit  of  Christ  in  the  hearts  of  mankind,  will 
gradually  overcome  whatever  is  opposed  to  iti  we  want  no 
other  evidence  than  the  prophecies  which  itself  has  dicta- 
ted, the  correspondent  effect  of  it  on  minds  that  are  subject 
to  it,  and  even  in  societies:  where  as  it  has  the  ascendency, 
it  invariably  produces  order,  harmony,  and  concord;  such 
effects  then  need  not  be  referred  to  future  ages;  the  work  is 
already  begun;  "  for  (if  indeed)  unto  us  a  Child  is  born,  a 
Son  is  given,  and  the  government  is  upon  His  shoulder," 
whose  name  is  "  Wonderful,  Counseller,  the  mighty  God, 
the  everlasting  Father,  the  Prince  of  Peace — of  the  increase 
of  His  government  and  peace  there  will  be  no  end." 

The  reason  why  some  object  to  styling  the  bible  "  The 
Word"  is,  that  it  is  not  the  object  to  which  the  bible  itself 
gives  that  appellation;  and  that  withoui  a  distinction,  when  ei- 
ther is  alluded  to,  it  may  be  mistaken  for  the  other,  which  is 
certainly  improper.  If  the  point  was  given  up  as  immaterial, 
the  caution  we  wish  to  inculcate,  by  preserving  the  distinc- 
tion, would  be  weakened;  that  is,  against  the  evident  dan- 
ger to  which  many  are  exposed,  of  holding  up  the  scriptures 
between  the  eye  and  the  light  they  testify  of,  and  which  we 
know  to  be  necessary  for  a  right  understanding  of  their  im- 
port: in  which  case  the  principal  benefit  intended  by  them 
may  be  lost  to  the  reader. 

As  truth  is  confessedly  one  in  itself,  and  must  be  so  in  all 
that  receive  it,  the  different  ways  in  which  theologists  teach 
their  scholars  to  seek  it,  cannot  but  be  perplexing  to  them. 
But  if  the  nfiaxim  be  true  that  "  degrees  do  not  alter  the 
liature  of  a  thing" — what  is  v/rong  in  its  origin  cannot  be- 
come right  in  its  growth  or  progress.     Whoever  therefore 


1ms  taken  ft  wrong  road,  especially  in  his  spiritual  journey, 
must  return  to  his  outset^ — there  being  no  cross  roads  from 
etror  to   truth  laid   down,  in  the  map  of  our  religion. 

Matt.  3.  19. 

Section  3. 

The  case  of  hired  servants,  especially  in  great  cities,  i^ 
peculiarly  difficult  and  affecting:  however  irreproachable,  ia 
fee  general,  their  conduct  is;  they  are  liable,  for  a  single 
fault  or  momentary  indiscretion,  to  be  hastily  dismissed 
from  their  places,  especially  if  the  Master  or  Mistress,  in  a 
fit  of  still  more  blameable  impatience,  happen  possitively  to 
Say  they  shall  go — for  then  it  is  not  likely,  that  any  submis- 
sion on  their  part  will  atone  for  the  supposed  provocation.j 
•r  reverse  the  arbitrary  fiat: — go  they  must;  and,  if  they^ 
have  no  friend's  sheltering  arms  to  flee  to,  they  arc  left  ex- 
posed to  the  hard  pressure  of  necessity;  from  which,  there  is 
abundant  reason  to  suppose,  such  deserted  creatures  are  not 
unfrequently  prevailed  with,  to  make  ruin  their  refuge. 
Nor  does  the  disadvantage  of  such  sudden  resolves  and 
expulsions  stop  here:  the  heads  of  families  themselves,  who, 
(in  the  unfeeling  insolence  of  wealth,)  are  in  the  habit  of 
parting  with  their  poor  dependants  thus  easily,  soon  lose 
their  own  character  and  credit,  both  at  home  and  abroad- — . 
those  who  remain  with  them,  will  serve  them  reluctantly, 
and  more  from  fear  than  love — others  will  shun  their  em- 
ployment; and  their  friends,  though  they  may  pity  them,  will 
hardly  venture  to  recommend  any  one,  whose  welfare  they 
are  concerned  for,  to  a  service  so  irksome  and  uncertain. 
The  consequence  is,  that  Masters  and  Mistresses  of  this 
stamp,  are  often  obliged  to  risque  themselves,  their  families 
and  property,  with  strangers;  and  meeting  in  these  with  new 
reasons  for  expulsion,  must  either  learn  to  bear  the  in^§- 
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cretions  and  infirmities  of  others  more  patiently;  or,  fret 
themselves  away,  in  wrangling,  till  they  become  weary  of 
their  own  houses,  if  not  of  life  itself. 

The  body  politick,  like  the  natural  body,  may  be  diseasedj 
but,  in  either  case,  one  ordinary  physician  of  moderate  sense 
and  common  honesty,  is  more  safely  to  be  relied  on  than  two, 
"however  eminent,  who  have  adopted  contrary  systems,  and 
entertain  a  personal  enmity  to  eacn  other.  Prejudice  blinds 
the  judgment;  and,  while  the  doctors  are  disputing  on  the 
nature  of  the  case,  and  the  proper  way  of  treating  it,  or, 
which  is  still  worse,  counteracting  each  other  by  their  pre- 
scriptions, the  poor  patient  may  slip  through  their  hands. 
For  what  can  he.  expected  of  physicians,  who  are  less  intent 
on  saving  their  patients  life,  than  on  each  others  degrada- 
tion? 

The  nearer  falsehood  is  m.ade  to  resemble  truth,  the  more 
hurtful  it  is,  and  difficult  of  detection.  But,  though  one 
would  think  this  position  self-evident  and  absolutely  incon- 
trovertible, it  would  not  be  surprising  to  hear  it  questioned, 
and  even  pronounced  to  be  false:  all  for  want  of  considering 
truth  as  a  principle  that  admits  not  of  any  alloy;  and  that  the 
moment  the  smallest  falsehood  is  blended  with  it,  it  lose-s 
its  name. 

By  natural  knowledge  we  may  detect  erroneous  opinions, 
and  expose  their  inconsistency  with  acknowledged  uoctrines; 
but  we  cannot  by  that  possess  either  ourselves  or  others,  of 
truth  itself  as  a  religious  principle;  because  this  cannot  be 
known  but  by  its  own  manifestation.  A  skilful  artist  may 
give  us  such  an  exact  delineation  of  a  plant,  as  may  enable 
us  to  distinguish  it  from  others;  but  his  pencil  cannot  convey 
to  us  any  idea  of  its  growth,  the  smell  of  its  blossoms,  or  the 
jRavour  of  its  fruit. 

As  faith  is  the  gift  of  God,  those  who  represent  it  as  rela- 
ting to  something  distant;  and  not  self-evident  to  the  mind^ 
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^'ncuicate  a  depeiidance  on  instrumental  meahs  as  necessary 
to  the  reception  of  it.  But  that  doctrine  refutes  itself,  if  it 
is  allowed  that  he  who  is  employed  in  imparting  faith  to  an- 
other, must  be  first  possessed  of  it  himself:  for  this  implies 
that  otliers  are  also  capable  of  immediately  receiving  it. 
When  Paul  said,  "  That  which  our  eyes  have  seen — that 
which  our  ears  have  heard,  and  our  hands  have  handled  of 
the  good  word  of  life---that  declare  we  unto  you,"  he  sure- 
ly meant  something  agtualiy  experienced  by  himself  and 
fellow-believers  and  to  a  participation  of  which  he  was  invi- 
ting others — that  they  too  might  "  come,  taste  and  see  for 
themselves  that  the  Lord  is  good," — Every  thing  short  of 
this  does  but  detain  the  mind  in  a  dependance  on  the  teach- 
ings of  men;  and  in  an  idea,  that  there  is  no  coming  to  the 
Mediator  but  by  the  mediation  of  others.  In  time  of  ex- 
treme distress,  it  is  in  vain  to  depend  for  relief  and  support 
on  instruction  which  any  one  without  Divine  authority  can 
possibly  afford,  even  though  it  were  offered  in  the  words  of 
Christ  Himself — to  say  to  a  dying  man  "  have  faith"  is  one 
thing;  and  to  be  inspired  with  it  by  its  Holy  Author,  is  ano» 
ther. 

It  is  sorrowful  when  the  laws  which  are  devised  for 
the  suppression  of  vice  are  the  means  of  increasing  it!  This 
they  evidently  do,  by  compelling  the  people,  and  especially 
those  of  the  lower  class,  to  assemble  in  multitudes  to  be  in- 
structed in  military  exercises — reviews  being  generally  pro- 
ductive of  more  drunkenness  debauchery  and  uproar,  thao 
are  apparent  on  almost  any  other  occasion;  and  what  less 
can  be  reasonably  expected  from  them,  than  that  they  will 
hasten  the  very  evil  they  are  intended  to  prevent,  and  at 
length  issue  in  national  outrage  and  calamity?  For  corrup- 
tion is  to  war,  what  fuel  is  to  fire;  and,  without  such  nourish- 
ment, neither  of  them  could  exist  for  a  moment. 
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How  instructive  to  an  enlightened  understanding,  is  the 
eompaiison  of  tlie  Divine  word  in  the  heart,  to  a  cion  taken 
from  one  tree,  and  grafted  upon  another!  Let  us  trace  the 
simile  by  attending  to  the  latter.  When  the  arborist  has 
performed  the  operation,  he  encloses  the  graft  in  a  tempo- 
rary covering  till  the  alliance  is  formed.  Their  shoots  are 
now  suffered  to  grow  a  little  while  together;  after  which 
those  of  the  stock  are  gradually  pruned  away,  till  at  length, 
none  remaining,  the  graft  receives  ihe  vvhole  strength  of  the 
stock-  If  the  branches  of  both  are  suffcrt:d  to  grow  togeth- 
er, the  fruit  will  nevertheless  be  distmgulsbabie— and  when 
the  Master  gives  an  entertainment  to  his  friends,  the  ser- 
vants should  be  careful  not  to  mistake  and  serve  up  the  pro- 
duct of  the  natural  stock  for  that  of  the  graft. 

The  position  that  "  a  peasant  has  not  a  capacity  for  equal 
happiness  with  a  philosopher,'*  is  refuted  by  common  ob- 
servation; and  appears  no  less  absurd  than  it  would  be  to 
say,  that  the  goodness  of  liquor  depends  on  the  size  of  the 
cask  which  contains  it.  One  would  think  any  man*s  own  expe- 
rience may  convince  him,  that  while  the  mind  is  eagerly 
pursuing  things  unsubstantial  in  their  nature,  it  is  so  far 
from  being  happy,  that  it  does  not  reach  even  the  harbour 
of  contentment;  but  spends  its  strength  without,  in  contend- 
liig  with  the  winds  and  the  waves. 

"  Order  is  heav'ns  first  law,  and  this  confest 
Some  are,  and  must  be,  greater  than  the  rest, 
More  rich,  more  wise:  but  who  infers  from  hence 
That  such  are  happier-^shocks  all  common  sense. 

Pops, 


CHAPTER  XIII. 


Section  1. 


Aristotle,  in  his  ethicks,  imagined  each  virtue  to  stand 
between  two  vices,  which  he  termed  its  defect  and  excess; 
as  if  that  principle,  like  a  material  substance,  was  capable  of 
mixture  or  alloy.  That  this  is  delusive  and  tends  to  con- 
found our  moral  ideas  of  good  and  evil,  right  and  wrong, 
any  one  who  closely  inspects  his  own  motives  maybe  easily 
convinced;'  for,  he  will  find  it  as  easy  to  go  northward  and 
southward,  as  to  resist  aa  evil  propensity  and  to  yield  to  it, 
at  the  same  instant  of  time.  Such  subtleties,  entertained  by 
the  learned,  have  no  doubt  greatly  affected  the  doctrines  of 
Christianity,  and  by  lowering  its  standard,  made  that  which 
is  simple  and  clear  in  itself,  to  appear  obscure,  inconsistent 
and  distorted. — This  gives  advantage  to  its  sceptical  oppo- 
nents; and  is  hardly  less  perplexing  to  its  professors,  than 
an  occasion  of  stumbling  to  serious  inquirers  after  truth. 
To  a  desertion  of  the  acknowledged  design  of  this  religion 
and  its  pure  principles,  as  exhibited  in  the  bibfe,  may  be 
reasonably  imputed,  the  multitudinous  disparity  of  inter- 
pretation, which  has  separated  its  professors  into  so  many  ad- 
verse and  contending  parties,  and  betrayed  them  into  such 
palpable  contradictions  in  practice,  to  the  plain  precepts  and 
example  of  its  holy  Author.  They  assent  indeed  to  the 
scriptures  of  the  new  testament  as  an  infallible  rule  of  faith 
and  manners;  but  accommodate  the  construction  to  their 
own  pre -determinations,  and  on  several  importank  heads  in 
flat  opposition  to  their  literal  import.  In  proof  of  tliis  we 
need  only  refer  to  the  systematical  barbarity  practised  upon 
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the  natives  of  Africa  and  America  by  the  powers  of  Europe, 
tinder  the  names  of  '*  most  Christian  King — his  Catholick 
Majesty,  Defender  of  the  Faith,"  &c — their  almost  inces- 
sant wars  with  each  other;  carried  on  to  an  extent,  and  with 
such  unreientmg  ferocity,  as  is  hardly  paralleled  in  the  histo- 
ry of  mankind — the  shocking  absurdity  of  christian  churches 
petitioning  the  F'ather  of  mercies,  for  His  aid  to  perform, 
and  rendering  Him  thanksgiving  and  praise  for  success  in 
performing,  what  he  has  in  the  most  positive  manner  for- 
bidden. In  v/hat,  it  may  be  asked,  is  this  less  impious,  than 
it  would  be  for  a  common  high-way  man,  at  his  outset,  to 
supplicate  the  Almighty,  for  a  blessing  on  his  nefarious 
purpose;  and,  on  his  return,  to  kneel  down  at  the  door  of 
his  den,  and  render  praise  for  his  preservation  from  danger, 
and  the  success  of  his  enterprize?  for,  as  to  the  nature  of 
their  business,  all  the  real  difference  is,  that  the  one  acts  on 
a  small  and  the  other  on  a  large  scale,  in  ways  many  tliou- 
sands  of  times  the  most  ruinous  and  cruel;  that  corrupt  cus- 
tom has  cast  a  veil  over  the  greater  which  it  has  refused  t© 
the  lesser  evil;  and  that,  while  it  treats  the  individual  as  a 
miscreant  unworthy  of  existence,  it  loads  the  other  with 
honours  and  applause,  which  even  the  most  exalted  virtue 
can  hardly  merit,  and  would  blush  to  receive.  This  oppro- 
brium has  long  hung  heavy  on  the  christian  name,  and  ex- 
posed it  to  the  abhorrence  of  the  heathen,  and  scoff  of  the 
deist;  nor  is  it  likely  ever  to  be  cast  off,  until  those  at  least 
who  really  reverence  that  sacred  Object,  generally  consent, 
that  every  palpable  contradiction  to  the  plain  doctrine  and 
precepts  of  the  Lord  our  Saviour!  be  considered  as  an  An- 
tichrist and  turned  from  accordingly.  They  will  then  no 
longer  fritter  away  such  unequivocal  precepts  as  those  a- 
gainst  fightings  and  swearing,  by  representing  the  one  as 
no  more  than  a  dissuasive  against  private  quarrels;  and  the 
other  as  relauog  only  to  common  profanity. 
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That  which  characterizes  the  true  Church  is  unity. 
Bemg  governed  by  one  Head  and  the  same  Spirit,  its  mem- 
bers are  every  where  preserved  in  a  consistency  with  His 
precepts,  and  consequently  in  harmony  with  each  other,  and 
"  peace  with  all  men.**  A  seeking  mind  then,  can  take  no 
outward  rule  for  tlie  discovery  of  that  object  less  likely  to 
deceive  him,  than  an  impartial  view  of  the  societies  under 
that  high  name,  and  a  careful  comparison  of  their  several 
creeds,  with  the  plain  precepts  of  the  Law-giver;  because  it 
is  to  that  authority  they  all  lay  equal  claim — assured,  that  if 
any  creed  is,  in  the  smallest  degree,  incongruous  with  those 
precepts,  or  its  parts  are  repugnant  to  each  other,  it  cannot 
be  a  perfect  system  of  Christianity;  nor  the  society  which 
has  embraced  it,  that  *'  glorious  Church'*  described  by  the 
Apostle,  which,  being  "  subject  unto  Christ,**  is  "  without 
spot  or  wrinkle,  or  any  such  thing.*'  Ephs.  5,  23  and  27. 
And,  as  every  society,  under  tlie  christian  name,  must  be- 
lieve itself  to  be  the  true  Church,  (for  otherwise  its  mem- 
bers would  want  a  reason  for  preferring  it  to  the  rest,)  it 
certainly  behoves  each  to  lose  sight  of  all  others,  and  by  this 
infallible  criterion,  examine  into  the  validity  of  its  own  claim. 
Thus  would  the  great  work  of  reformation  begin  in  socie- 
ties, as  we  all  acknowledge  it  should  with  individual  re- 
formers—that  is  with  themselves:  for  it  is  presumed  that 
neither  of  them  will  say,  there  is  nothing  contradictory  in 
its  creed,  its  discipline,  or  its  conduct  in  any  respect.  In- 
stead of  continuing  the  strenuous  competition  for  pre- 
eminence, which  has  so  long  distracted  the  christian  world, 
a  society  exhibiting  such  an  example,  would  no  doubt  draw 
down  the  Divine  blessing  upon  it — be  a  loud  preacher  to 
ethers,  without  irritation  or  offence;  and,  by  removing  obsta^ 
cles  within  itself,  be  prepared  for  the  coalescing  influence 
of  the  Divine  Spirit,  which  makes  the  members  of  the  true 
Church,  every  where,  of  one  heart  and  one  mind. 
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A  person  who  thinks  to  advance  heaven-ward,  without 
attention  to  Divine  grace,  is  like  a  vessel  at  sea  without  a 
compass.  In  such  a  case,  of  what  avail  would  the  most 
correct  chart  in  the  world  be  to  the  mariner? 

It  is  an  effect  peculiar  to  the  principle  of  truth,  that 
when  it  impresses  the  minds  of  any  two  or  more  persons 
meeting,  whether  they  are  capable  of  conversing  with  each 
other  in  words  or  not,  it  immediately  banishes  distrust  and 
\inites  them  in  tender  fellowship.  This  has  often  been  wit- 
nessed in  interviews  with  the  Indians  at  their  treaties;  and 
strengthens  a  belief  in  those  scriptures  which  declare  the 
blessed  Mediator  to  be  a  light  to  the  Gentiles,  and  for  sal- 
vation to  the  ends  of  the  earth.  Isa.  11,  10—42,  6—52,  10 

Luke  3,  6. 

If  any  system  intended  to  set  forth  the  Christian  religioa 
is  contradictory  in  itself — we  may  be  sure  it  will  not  be  less 
ao  to  the  precepts  of  Christ. 

It  is  the  peculiar  attribute  of  the  Being  of  beings,  that 
His  own  pure  goodness  is  the  measure  of  His  Providence 
over  them  all;  and  that  He  extracts  for  them  the  good  they 
need,  from  the  evil  they  have  incurred  and  must  necessarily 
suffer;  making  the  rejection,  and  consequent  lessening  of 
happiness  in  one,  the  advancement  of  it  in  another.  Thus 
the  vices  of  the  wicked,  though  they  aiHict  and  exercise  the 
righteous,  may  at  the  same  time  be  a  means  of  improving 
them  in  the  virtues  of  humility,  meekness,  patience  and  for- 
bearance. Supported  by  the  consideration  drawn  from  expe- 
rience, that  the  judgments  of  the  Almighty  are  but  a  sharp 
modification  of  the  Divine  goodness,  operating  to  the  chas- 
tisement of  sinners  and  correction  of  moral  evil;  they  submit 
themselves  as  instruments  for  the  promotion  of  that  end, 
and  become  more  and  more  fitted  for  the  happiness  which 
they  believe  to  be  intended  for  all. 
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Sectio?!  3. 


When  i>ef sons  who  think  they  have  attamed  to  a  stability 
in  religion,  speak  lightly,  or  seem  to  make  no  account  of 
those  little  steps  of  faith  and  obedience,  by  which  the  Lord 
sees  meet  to  lead  His  flock  and  fit  them  for  His  fold;  it  is 
questionable  if  they  have  not  missed  the  right  gate,  and 
are  trying  to  get  in  some  other  way. 

It  was  a  wise  reply  of  a  certain  prince,  on  a  person's  ex- 
pressing his  surprize  that  he  tolerated  so  many  sects  in 
his  dominions — "  why!  is  not  a  nosegay  made  up  of  many 
flowers  preferable  to  either  of  them  alone?" 

It  is  one  of  the  sad  effects  of  the  depi-avity  of  human  na- 
ture, that  even  those  who  desire  and  labour  for  its  meliora- 
tion, generally  expect  more  from  the  dispensation  of  puni- 
tive justice,  than  from  that  of  suffering  love  and  pardoning 
mercy. 

Governments  which  apply  correctives  according  to  the 
nature  and  degree  of  offences,  are  accounted  wise  and  res- 
pectable; but  those  which  punish  great  and  small  offences 
alike,  tyrannical  and  irritating. 

The  faculty  of  reason,  appears  to  be  to  the  being  of  man 
-what  the  eye  is  to  the  body — thereby  he  takes  cognizance 
of  all  presentations,  whether  natural  or  supernatural;  and 
whether  he  purposeth  good  or  evil,  reason  is  employed  by 
his  will  in  the  performance.  If,  for  instance,  he  is  tempted 
to  indulge  a  corrupt  propensity,  either  by  mere  fraud,  or  by 
the  perpetration  of  an  act  of  violence,  his  will  and  his  rea- 
son are  confederated  in  effecting  it;  or  if,  on  the  other  hand, 
he  conceives  an  apprehension  of  some  religious  service  re- 
quired of  him,  no  sooner  is  he  obedient  to  the  intimation, 
than  his  will  and  his  reason  are  united  in  the  performance. 
The  subjugation  t)f  the  will  is  therefore  the  fivstpart  in  the 

^2 
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work  of  redemption;  and  this  is  ordinarily  effected  through 
disappointment,  perplexity  and  distress.  But  when  by  these, 
or  whatever  means,  the  Avill  is  reduced  into  passiveness, 
the  mind  is  then  in  a  state  of  fitness  for  Divine  aid;  which 
works  in  it  a  willingness  to  forsakjs  the  evil  and  choose  the  good, 
or  in  other  words,  effects  salvation.  But,  further  to  show 
that  reason  is  not  (as  some  have  supposed,)  the  soul,  but  on- 
ly one  of  its  faculties,  it  may  be  observed,  that  we  are  mostly 
convinced  of  the  depravity  of  our  nature,  by  reflection  on  it§ 
baneful  effects,  long  before  we  are  really  in  earnest  to  be 
delivered  from  it,  and  a  conversion  to  goodness  is  effected: 
till  then,  the  tree  being  corrupt,  its  branches  are  correspon- 
dent. 

Were  men  but  convinced,  that  the  malevolence  they  feel 
is  altogether  their  own,  and  that  if  it  were  once  subdued  in 
themselves,  the  malevolence  of  others  could  not  essentially 
harm  them;  they  might  see  the  absurdity  of  expecting  to 
overcome  evil  by  evil,  and  cease  from  worrying  and  de- 
stroying each  other. 

Though  an  awakened  mind  may  be  suffered  to  lament  its 
want  of  faith,  and  manifold  unworthiness,  the  narrow  way  it 
is  in  may  not  be  far  from  the  gate  of  deliverance:  and,  in 
such  case,  it  may  be  well  to  remember  that,  though  the  pro- 
digal son  had  set  liis  face  homeward,  the  best  robe  was  put 
on  before  he  was  restored  to  his  fathers  house. 

A  belief  in  the  outward  coming  of  Christ  may  be  promo- 
ted by  the  facts  which  the  Scriptures  recite,  and  which  in- 
deed it  would  be  folly  to  gainsay:  but  the  mind  which  has 
been  brought  under  the  work  of  regeneration,  by  the  bap- 
tism of  the  Holy  Spirit,  receives  its  fullest  proof  of  the 
necessity  of  such  a  Saviour  as  He  is,  from  what  it  meets 
"^ith  in  the  paths  of  its  own  experience. 

If  a  distinction  may  be  allowed  between  belief  and  faith, 
I  would  say,  that  belief  depends  on  facts  which  are  the  ob- 
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jects  of  rational  inquiry;  and  faith  is  produced  by  tihe  force 
of  conviction,  wrought  in  the  mind  by  the  power  of  Divine 
Grace.  When  a  person  is  in  a  circumstance  of  distress 
which  he  can  neither  escape  from  nor  endure,  and  is  unex- 
pectedly and  suddenly  relieved  from  it,  by  the  kind  interpo- 
sition of  heavenly  goodness;  the  sensation  produced,  is  not 
the  mere  assent  of  his  reason  to  the  fact — but  the  melting 
joy  of  faith  and  gratitude. 

Importunity  in  prayer  is  sometimes  too  much  mixed  with 
impatience,  for  the  mind  to  retain  the  distinction  ever  ne- 
cessary to  be  made,  between  the  suppliant,  the  boon  request- 
ed, the  benefactor,  and  the  grant.  A  watchful,  patient,  filial 
dependance  on  the  source  of  blessing,  is  of  the  nature  of 
prayer;  and  cannot  but  be  more  acceptable  to  Him  who 
seeth  in  secret,  than  the  best  form  of  words  without  it. 

The  law  of  Moses  enacts,  that  whoso  sheddeth  man's  blood 
shall  himself  be  put  to  death;  assigning  as  a  reason  for  this, 
that  "  man  was  made  in  the  image  of  his  Creator.'*  Thus 
the  law  shows  its  imperfection,  by  adopting  the  offence  it 
punishes.  But  the  spirit  of  truth,  the  governing  principle 
of  the  gospel  dispensation,  requires  nothing  of  us  as  a  duty 
which  it  does  not  enable  us  to  perform,  nor  manifests  any 
thing  to  be  wrong,  which  it  does  not  enable  us  to  avoid  or 
forsake. 

Wisdom  is  inventive,  and  knowledge  borrowed;  though 
they  commonly  pass  for  each  other,  even  as  specie  and  pa- 
per notes  in  traffick — the  one  sinking  as  the  other  rises. 

The  imagination,  or  faculty  by  which  the  mind  conceives 
its  ideas,  may  be  indulged  till  the  affections,  or  passions,  are 
almost  as  much  moved,  as  if  the  objects  it  is  exercised  upon 
were  visibly  present.  This  shows  how  important  it  is,  that 
this  faculty  be  well  guarded,  and  never  indulged  on  any 
thing  of  a  noxious  and  vitiating  tendency;  and  also,  that,  as 
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the  mind  cannot  of  itself  reach  to  supernatural  objects,  im- 
agery of  every  kind  must  be  ceased  from  to  prepare  it  for 
them — the  Divine  light  never  presenting  any  thii:;g  merely 
ideal  or  unsubstantial  to  the  understanding. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 


ANECDOTES  AND  EXTRACTS. 


Section  1 


The  following  account  was  given  to  the  compiler,  by  a 
person  of  credit,  as  a  fact  within  his  own  knowledge.  A 
man  at  Lodowe,  near  Montpelier,  in  France,  having  through 
age  and  infirmity  become  very  troublesome  to  the  family, 
his  son,  influenced  by  the  impatience  of  his  wife,  concluded 
to  put  him  into  a  publick  hospital.  Against  this  the  afflicted 
old  man  earnestly  remonstrated,  but  in  vain;  and  he  was 
accordingly  removed  to  the  place.  Here,  observing  the 
bed  he  was  to  lie  upon,  to  be  covered  with  a  very  dirty  blanket, 
he  besought  his  son,  at  least  to  let  him  have  one  more  clean: 
this  the  son  agreed  to,  and  on  his  return  home  accordingly 
provided;  but,  to  avoid  the  old  man's  importuning  him  for 
clean  linen  also,  he  gave  the  blanket  to  his  son,  about  sevens- 
teen  years  of  age,  ordering  him  to  carry  it  to  his  grandfather. 
The  lad,  instead  of  instantly  complying,  got  a  pair  of  scissors, 
sat  down,  and  began  to  cut  the  blanket  in  two;  which  the  fa- 
ther observing,  inquired  what  he  was  doing,  "  Why  father 
(said  the  lad)  I  think  one  half  will  do  for  my  grand-father, 
and  the  other  may  be  wanted  for  yourself.  This  unexpected 
rebuke  had  such  an  effect  on  the  father  as  to  produce  com- 
punction;— he  renounced  his  cruel  purpose,  immediately 
went  to  the  hospital,  and  restored  the  old  man  to  his  for- 
mer situatioQ. 
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A  story  said  to  be  true. 
A  chimney-sweeper's  little  boy,  (I  think  at  Amsterdam) 
being  employed  by  a  merchant  to  sweep  his  compting-house 
chimney,  had  gone  up  but  a  little  way,  when,  hearing  the 
merchant  withdraw,  he  was  tempted  to  descend,  and  take 
out  of  the  desk  a  sum  of  money:  but  was  so  forcibly  arrest- 
ed by  conviction,  that  before  he  could  re-ascend,  he  hastily 
put  it  back  again,  yet  not  in  the  place  he  had  taken  it  from. 
The  merchant  soon  after  coming  in,  on  opening  the  desk 
missed  the  money;  and,  having  no  doubt  that  the  boy  had  ta- 
ken it,  waited  his  return,  and  in  a  stern  manner  charged 
him  with  the  theft.  The  poor  little  fellow,  in  a  sorrowful 
tone,  ingenuously  confessed  the  fact,  with  the  uneasiness  it 
had  occasioned;  and  showed  the  part  of  the  desk,  into  which 
he  had  thrown  the  money.  This  candid  account  of  the  mat- 
ter excited  the  merchant's  compassion;  and  two  of  his  young 
sons  just  then  coming  in,  he  asked  them,  what  a  boy  deserv- 
ed, who  dared  to  take  money  out  of  another's  desk,  without 
his  knowledge?  They,  not  doubting  the  culprit  was  before 
them,  readily  answered,  he  ought  to  be  well  flogged,  and 
one  of  them  offered  to  be  the  executioner:  but,  said  the  mer- 
chant, suppose  that  the  person,  before  he  went  off  with  the 
money,  was  so  sorry  for  what  he  had  done,  as,  of  his  own 
accord,  to  return  it  to  the  place  he  took  it  from,  what  then? 
Why  then,  they  acknowledged  it  would  not  be  so  bad,  and 
he  ought  not  to  be  punished:  this  they  were  told  was  really 
the  case,  and  so  the  conversation  ended.  Reflecting  on  this 
singular  circumstance,  the  merchant  was  so  touched  with 
compassion  for  the  child;  that  he  prevailed  on  his  master  t© 
part  with  him,  and  took  him  into  his  own  family;  where  he 
was  remarkable  for  his  integrity,  aixl  became  a  favourite. 
Sometime  after,  the  merchant,  wishing  to  know  more  of  his 
inmate,  asked  him  how  he  came  to  be  a  chimney-sweep,  and 
who  were  his  parents;  but,  all  the  boy  could  tell  him  beside 
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his  name  was,  that  he  remembered  living;  in  London  with 
his  uncle,  Wiho  brought  him  to  Holland,  and  left  him  with 
his  late  master.  This  account  led  the  merchant  to  suspect 
there  was  something  more  than  commonly  wrong  m  the 
uncle's  conduct,  and  he  determined  to  prosecute  the  inquiry. 
Accordingly,  he  not  long  after  took  the  boy  with  him  to 
London;  and,  having  the  uncle's  name  which  was  of  some 
r40te,  by  cautious  inquiry,  discovered  not  only  his  residence, 
but  that  he  was  left  executor  to  a  deceased  brother,  and  the 
guardian  of  his  only  son,  who  was  supposed  to  be  placed  at 
some  distant  school  for  education.  Possessed  of  these 
documents,  the  merchant  went  alone  to  the  uncle's  house, 
obtained  an  interview  with  him;  and,  after  some  intro'- 
«luctory  discourse,  opened  the  business  by  asking  him,  if 
he  had  not  a  nephew,  who  had  been  some  years  absent 
from  him?  The  uncle  appeared  perplexed  by  the  question, 
and  evaded  a  direct  answer;  but,  on  the  merchant's  telling 
him  that  he  had,  in  a  very  extraordinary  way,  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  circumstance,  and  only  wished  a  free 
conversation  with  him — assuring  him  withal,  there  vras  no 
intention  to  take  an  ungenerous  advantage  of  any  thing  that 
was  past;  the  uncle  was  much  affected,  and  candidly  con- 
fessed the  whole  affair,  acknowledging  that  the  temptation  of 
making  the  child's  property,  which  was  considerable,  his 
own,  had  induced  him  to  dispose  of  him,  as  above  related: 
that  from  that  time  to  the  present,  he  had  never  enjoyed  a 
quiet  moment;  and,  that  nothing  had  hindered  him  from  re- 
pairing the  injury,  but  the  fear  that,  if  his  nephew  was 
brought  home,  the  matter  would  be  exposed,  and  entirely 
ruin  his  character.  He  then,  in  great  tenderness,  declared, 
that  the  unexpected  opportunity  now  afforded  him  of  doing 
his  nephew  justice,  he  considered  as  a  mercy,  for  which  he 
could  never  be  sufficiently  grateful.  In  short,  the  uncle 
resumed  the  care  of  his  nephew,  and  not  only  secured  the 
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possession  of  all  his  property  to  him,  but  put  him  oii  a 
footing  with  his  own  children — both  of  them  ever  after  main- 
taining an  afTectionate  intercourse  with  their  worthy  friend 
the  merchant. 

In  conversing  with  a  person  of  distinction  in  the  com-* 
munity,  on  the  universality  of  Divine  grace,  he  related  the 
following  anecdote,  which  I  give,  in  nearly  his  own  words. 
"  When  I  was  a  little  boy,  I  went  to  a  school,  which  assem- 
bled by  the  ringing  of  a  bell;  and  one  morning,  on  hearing 
It,  I  hastened  into  my  father's  chamber,  to  receive  a  penny 
©r  two,  which  he  daily  gave  me  to  buy  a  cake  by  the  way; 
but  found  him  in  a  sound  sleep.  The  case  was  urgent,  and 
as  I  feared  to  awake  him,  I  thought  I  might  venture  to  take 
my  usual  stipend  from  his  pocket,  and  tell  him  at  my  re- 
turn what  I  had  done,  not  doubting  my  reason  for  it  would 
satisfy  him.  I  accordingly  took  it,  but  instantly  felt  it  was 
"vvrong;  and,  by  the  time  I  reached  the  head  of  the  stairs,  my 
uneasiness  increased  to  so  great  a  degree,  that  I  could  not 
proceed  till  I  had  replaced  the  money;  Which  having  done, 
I  went  off  quiet  and  cheerful.  Now,  sir,  (said  the  relater) 
is  this  what  the  society  of  friends  allude  to,  as  an  universal 
principle  in  the  heart  of  man?"  I  answered  yes:  "  why.then," 
replied  he, "  I  have  been  more  of  a  Quaker  than  I  thought 
myself,  from  my  early  days;  and  the  remembrance  of  this 
occurrence  has  proved  cautionary  to  me,  on  many  occasions., 
in  my  business  and  conduct,  ever  since/' 
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Section  2, 


The  following  relation  was  given  in  a  private  conversa- 
tion by  a  friend  in  the  ministry  from  England.  Being  on 
his  return  home  from  America  near  the  coast  of  Ireland, 
in  very  hazy  weather,  he  was  one  night  awaked  by  an 
uneasiness  of  mind,  and  a  strong  impression  that  the  ship 
%yas  in  danger.  He  roused  the  master,  who  also  lay  in 
the  cabin,  and  requested  him  to  go*  up,  and  see  how  things 
werej  but  the  captain,  not  liking  the  disturbance,  told  the 
Friend  to  make  himself  easy,  they  would  take  care  enough  of 
him.  The  Friend  tried  to  compose  himself,  and  refrained  from 
speaking  again  for  some  time:  the  uneasiness,  however,  con- 
tinuing, and  becoming  more  urgent,  he  cried  with  great 
earnestness,  "  Captain  thou  must  get  up.'*  The  captain,  with 
some  grumbling,  at  length  complied;  and,  in  ascending  the 
companion,  roused  the  attention  of  the  helmsman,  who,  as  well 
as  the  seamen  near  the  fore-castle,  were  supposed  to  be  do- 
zing in  the  drizzle.  This  man  calling  to  the  others,  they 
presently  exclaimed — Helm,  hard  a  lee!  there's  a  light 
ahead!  on  immediately  sounding,  they  found  themselves  in 
shallow  water,  and  dropped  anchor,  where,  the  weather  being; 
mild,  they  remained  till  the  next  morning;  when,  to  their 
great  surprise,  it  appeared  they  were  near  the  shore,  and 
that  if  they  had  continued  their  course  but  a  few  minutes 
longer,  the  vessel  at  least,  would  probably  have  been  lost. 
Such  a  mamfest  escape  from  danger  humbled  them  all;  and 
on  the  captain's  mentioning  the  Friend's  uneasiness  as  the 
means  of  their  preservation,  the  mate  related  a  similar  inti- 
mation to  his  own  mind,  by  which  the  vessel  he  was  in,  was 
preserved  from  being  suddenly  thrown  on  her  beam-ends. 
I  think  sir,  (said  he)  this  emotion  of  mine,  was  like  yours. 
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"  Ahl  man,"  said  the  Friend,  "  if  thou  art  so  -wise  as  alway  j 
to  heed  that,  it  will  guide  thee  to  everlasting  happiness." 

Another  instance  is  related  by  a  serious  person,  who,  be- 
ing master  of  a  vessel,  was  in  the  harbour  of  Cape  Francois, 
at  the  time  when  the  blacks  revolted  and  took  up  arms 
against  the  whites:  he  was  leaning  on  the  rail  of  the  quar- 
ter-deck, a  sorrowful  but  unavailing  witness  of  tliat  dreadful 
scene;  when,  without  any  apparent  cause,  he  was  suddenly 
impelled  (as  by  a  sense  of  fear,)  to  quit  the  rail,  and  seat 
himself  behind  the  companion-way  for  shelter;  as  he  left  the 
rail,  the  mate  took  his  place,  and  instantly  had  his  thumb 
fractured,  by  a  musket  ball  from  the  shore;  which,  had  not 
the  master  removed,  must  have  entered  his  body. 

A  gospel  Minister,  relates,  that  in  the  course  of  his  trav- 
els in  America,  a  cavilling  Physician  denied,  that  the  Di- 
vine light  and  spirit  was  in  every  one;  and  affirmed  that  it 
was  not  in  the  Indians,  some  of  whom  were  present:  where- 
upon, said  he,  I  called  an  Indian  to  us,  and  asked  him,  wheth- 
er or  no,  when  he  did  lie,  or  do  wrong  to  any  one,  there  was 
not  something  in  him  that  did  reprove  him  for  it;  he  said 
there  was  such  a  thing  in  him,  that  did  so  reprove  him;  and 
he  was  ashamed,  when  he  had  done  wrong,  or  spoken 
v/rong.  G.  Fox's  journal,  vol.  2.  pa.  161. 

An  Indian  being  among  his  white  neighbours,  asked  for  a 
little  tobacco  to  smoke;  and  one  of  them,  having  some  loose 
in  his  pocket,  gave  him  a  handful.  The  following  day,  the 
Indian  came  back,  inquiring  for  the  donor,  saying,  he  had 
found  a  quarter  of  a  dollar  among  the  tobacco. — Being  told 
that  as  it  was  given  him,  he  might  as  well  keep  it,  he  answer- 
ed, pointing  to  his  breast,  "  I  got  a  good  man,  and  a  bad  man 
"  here,  and  the  good  man  say  it  an*t  mine;  I  must  return  it 
«  to  the  owner:  the  bad  man  say,  why  he  give  it  to  you,  and 
"  it  is  your  own  now — -the  good  man  say,  that  not  right;  the 
"  tobacco  is  yours,  not  the  money;  the,  bad  man  say,  never 
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«'  mind)  you  got  it,  go  buy  some  drami  the  good  liian  say,  no, 
"  no,  you  must  not  do  so:  so  I  don't  know  what  to  do,  and 
«  I  think  I  go  to  sleep;  but  the  good  man,  and  the  bad  man 
«  keep  talking  all  night,  and  trouble  me,  and  now  I  bring 
*^  the  money  back,  I  feel  good." 

Another  Indian  related,  that  having  got  some  money,  he 
was,  on  his  way  home,  tempted  to  stop  at  a  tavern  and  buy 
some  rum:  but,  said  he,  pointing  to  his  breast,  "  I  have  a 
"  good  boy,  and  a  bad  boy  here;  and  the  good  boy  say,  John, 
*<  don't  you  stop  there — the  bad  boy  say,  poh!  John,  never 
*  mind,  you  love  a  good  dram:  the  good  boy  say,  no  John^ 
"  you  know  what  a  fool  you  made  yourself,  when  you  got 
"  drunk  thei*e  before;  don't  do  so  again— When  I  come  to 
"  the  tavern,  the  bad  boy  say,  come  John,  take  one  dram;  it 
"  won't  hurt  you— the  good  boy  say,  no  John,  if  you  take  one 
«  dram,  then  you  take  another — then  I  don't  know  what  to 
"  do;  and  the  good  boy  say,  run  John,  hard  as  you  can— so  I 
«  run  away,  and  then  be  sure,  I  feel  very  glad." 

When  the  compiler  of  these  anecdotes,  was  a  wild,  heed- 
less boy,  about  seven  or  eight  years  old,  he  had  several  very 
corrupt  play-fellows,  and  among  them  was  one  of  an  uncom- 
monly daring  disposition,  who,  being  paramount  in  wicked- 
ness and  profanity,  and  leading  the  way  into  mischief,  was 
envied  by  the  rest;  therefore  for  them  to  be  as  clever,  as  they 
thought  him,  it  was  necessary  to  curse  and  swear,  without 
hesitation  or  fear.  In  order  to  which,  the  compiler,  on  a 
certain  day,  and  in  a  place  not  easily  to  be  forgotten,  at- 
tempted to  take  the  sacred  name  into  his  mouth,  and  call 
for  damnation  to  his  soul!  but  had  hardly  begun  the  shock- 
ing sentence,  when  he  was  seized  with  a  sensation  of  hor- 
ror, beyond  description. — This  check  to  his  wicked  ambition 
was  effectual,  and  the  temptation  to  that  evil  was  so  com- 
pletely overcome,  that  he  never  afterwards  dared  to  indulge 
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it,  in  the  smallest  degree.  It  was,  indeed,  the  triumph  of 
mercy  over  presmnption! 

Two  religious  parties  unacquainted  with  each  others 
language,  happening  to  meet  en  the  continent  of  Europe 
without  an  interpreter,  and  inclining  to  converse,  hit  upon 
this  expedient.  One  of  the  company  opened  a  Bible  in  his 
own  language,  and  pointing  to  a  text,  was  answered  by  re- 
ference, to  another;  and  replies  being  made  in  like  manner, 
a  conference  of  considerable  length  was  carried  on  with  live- 
ly sensation,  and  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  company. 
The  remembrance  of  this  singular  occurrence  has  sug- 
gested the  idea,  that  this  would  be  a  better  way  of  inquiring 
into  and  investigating  each  others  religious  opinions,  than 
any  other.  For  as  the  professors  of  Christianity,  all  lay  claim 
to  Scripture  authority  for  their  respective  tenets,  a  simple 
reference  to  the  texts  on  which  they  depend,  would  leave 
the  combatants  to  judge  of  their  suitableness,  unobscured  by 
contradictory  apprehensions  and  comments,  or  the  irritations 
of  comtroversy. 

Locke,  in  his  4th.  letter  on  Toleration,  mentions  the  fa- 
mous instance  of  the  two  Brothers  Reynolds — one  of  the 
Church  of  Engi?.nd,  tlie  other  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  and 
both  men  of  iearning  and  parts.  These  brothers,  as  is  nat- 
ural, were  earnestly  Goncerned  on  account  of  each  other's 
supposed  errors  in  religion,  and  exchanged  many  letters  on 
the  occasion;  but  with  arguments  so  clear  and  convmcing  as 
to  defeat  their  own  purpose.  For  each  of  them  was  so  fully 
convinced  of  the  principles  and  profession  of  the  other,  that 
all  the  endeavours  they  afterwards  used  to  undo  what  they 
had  done,  proved  vain  and  fruitless.  This  shows,  that  as  two 
contraries  canriot  both  be  true,  some  criterion  beyoria  mere 
reason  is  necessary,  to  tletevmine  whdch  is  right  and  which 
wrong. 
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■  A  quarrel  between  near  friends  is,  in  itself,  a  serious  evil; 
but  if  once  known  to  be  discovered  by  others,  may  not  un- 
fitly be  compared  to  a  b  -^ach  in  a  dam,  whicii,  the  wider  it 
grows,  the  more  difficult  it  is  of  repair:  for  the  parties  are 
then  exposed  to  the  temptation  cf  justifying  themselves, 
and  criminating  each  other  apart;  and  this,  as  it  commonly 
increases  both  cause  and  effect,  may  render  a  sincere  re- 
conciliation between  them,  nearly  impossible.  The  danger 
of  such  differences,  and  suffering  them  to  spread  by  expo- 
sure, may  be  illustrated  by  the  following  well  authenticated 
anecdote:  A  person  finding  a  hole  made  by  a  musk-rat  in  the 
bank  of  his  meadow,  sent  for  a  ditcher  to  mend  it,  and  on 
asking  what  it  would  cost,  was  answered,  "  a  dollar"— this  the 
owner  thought  so  unreasonable  a  demand,  for  what  appeared 
to  be  only  an  hour's  work,  that  he  refused  to  comply,  and 
the  man  being  offended,  went  away:  but  the  aperture  increas- 
ing, he  was  sent  for  again,  the  owner  telling  him,  that  though 
a  dollar  seemed  too  much,  he  might  go  to  work:  '*  nay,  said 
the  workmaUj  I  cannot  undertake  the  job,  now  for  less  than 
two.  The  owner,  still  more  vexed,  determined  to  give  no 
such  price:  however,  by  the  next  day,  a  breach  in  the  bank 
had  taken  place,  and,  as  no  other  person  that  understood  the 
business  could  be  found,  the  same  ditcher  was  set  to  work 
on  his  own  terms;  and  for  stopping  the  gap,  which  at  first 
"Would  have  cost  but  one  dollar,  received  upwards  of  fifty. 
So  true  it  is  in  many  cases,  that  "  delays  are  dangerous," 

Section  3. 

The  following  little  anecdote  shews  the  effect  of  the  just 
principle  in  pious  minds,  more  strikingly  than  many  occur- 
rences of  greater  account. 

Two  persons,  who  lived  at  some  distance,  happening  to 
meet,  «ind  the  one  inquiring  of  the  other  how  he  was  in 
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health,  was  answered,  pretty  well,  but  a  little  fatigued  witi: 
riding;  my  horse  goes  rather  roughly;  he  is  hardly  fit  for 
the  saddle,  and  I  believe  I  must  provide  me  another. 

Q.  What  dost  thou  use  him  for  in  common? 

A.  He  is  a  good  cart-horse. 

Q.  Well,  I  have  an  easy  going  saddle-horse,  and  want  a 
carriage -horse;  perhaps  it  will  suit  us  both  to  exchange. 
They  then  had  their  horses  out,  and  at  length  agreed  to  the 
proposals:  some  months,  after,  the  like  occasion  bringing 
them  together,  they  renewed  their  dialogue. 

Q.   Well  A.  How  dost  thou  like  thy  horse? 

A.  Why  so  well,  that  I  thought  I  had  deceived  thee,  and 
have  brought  five  pounds  in  my  pocket,  which  I  desire  thee 
to  accept,  as  I  believe  it  to  be  about  the  difference  in  their 
value. 

Q.  Surprising!  why  I  had  the  same  thought  of  thine,  and 
have  actually  brought  the  same  sum  to  offer  thee,  suppo- 
sing the  advantage  to-have  been  all  that  on  my  side.  After 
indulging  a  little  pleasantry  on  this  singular  occasion,  they 
concluded  to  keep  to  their  bargain,  and  each  to  take  back 
his  own  money. 

The  facility  with  which  people  run  into  sin,  cheats  them 
into  a  notion  that  they  can  keep  it  under  command,  and  in- 
dulge or  refrain  from  it  at  pleasure;  but  it  proves  at  length 
a  troublesome  inmate,  and  they  find  themselves  in  a  condi- 
tion like  that  of  the  Highlander,  who,  having  strayed  apart 
from  his  comrade  in  the  woods,  and  laid  hold  of  a  bear  de- 
scending tail  foremost  from  a  tree,  hollowed  out,  "  Sawney, 
Sawney,  I  have  catch'd  a  wild  crater."  "  Well  mon,"  said 
the  other,  "  brang  him  along  and  lats  look  at  him;"  the  an- 
swer was,  "  I  canna,"  "  nay  th^n,  come  awa  yoursel,"  but 
the  reply  was,  "  I  wad  mon,  but  he  wonna  let  me.'* 

AVe  have  somewhere  an  account  of  an  invaded  countiy, 
perhaps  Holland,  where  the  dykes  were  cut,  and  the  land 
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inundated,  to  prevent  the  approach  of  the  enemy.  The  con- 
flux of  water  gradually  chased  the  different  kinds  of  crea- 
tures together,  to  a  mound  of  earth,  tapering  like  a  cone  to 
its  point,  when  cats,  rats,  mice,  and  other  natural  enemies, 
met,  disarmed  of  their  several  antipathies,  by  the  common 
danger;  affording  pretty  strong  presumptive  proof,  that  if 
the  invaders  and  defenders  of  the  country  had  happened  to 
be  in  a  similar  situation,  and  all  likely  to  perish,  they  would 
have  been  as  little  disposed  to  hurt  each  other,  as  these  cats 
and  rats  were.  The  great  plague  in  London  had  nearly  the 
same  effect:  the  inhabitants  showed  no  disposition  to  disturb 
the  government  during  its  prevalence;  and  we  may  suppose 
if  the  nation  had  then  been  on  the  eve  of  a  war,  it  would 
have  been  but  a  poor  time  to  beat  up  for  volunteers — there 
would  have  been  but  little  inclination  among  them  to  enlist  in 
the  service. 

It  is  said  of  Charles  the  5th.  Emperor  of  Germany,  that 
when,  tired  of  the  cares  of  government,  he  resigned  the 
crown  to  his  Son,  and  retired  to  a  monastery,  he  amused 
himself  in  regulating  the  movements  of  v^atches,  and  trying 
to  make  a  number  of  them  go  alike;  but,  finding  this  to  be 
labour  in  vain,  it  led  him  to  reflect  on  the  folly  and  crimes 
he  had  committed,  in  attempting  to  make  men  think  alike. 

The  Empero.r  Maximilian  was  wont  to  say  "  It  is  a  dead- 
ly sin  to  force  mens  consciences;  for  these  belong  to  God 
alone." 

A  sea  Captain,  well  known  in  Philadelphia,  being  on  the 
point  of  going  on  ship-board;  felt  his  mind  so  impressed 
with  uneasiness,  that  he  could  not  proceed,  and  resigned  the 
command.  All  he  could  say  on  the  occasion  was,  that  he 
was  not  easy  to  go,  and  the  event  proved  he  was  right  in  ad- 
hearing  to  the  restraint;  for  the  vessel  was  lost,  as  is  sup- 
posed, being  never  heard  of  after  touching  at  Batavia. 
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It  is  important  that  we  entertain  no  religious  opinionb 
which  are  irreconcilable  to  the  principle  of  eternal  truth, 
because,  in  proportion  as  they  are  false,  they  must  be  injuri- 
ous; yet  mere  opinions,  however  sound  in  themselves,  are 
not  the  true  measure  of  our  advancement  in  righteousness: 
for  though  the  religious  apprehensions  of  the  far  greater 
part  of  mankind,  as  expressed  by  their  rites,  are  palpably 
absurd,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  if  those  who  practice 
them  mean  thereby  to  propitiate  the  Divine  Favour,  that 
He,  who  seeth  not  as  man  seeth,  accepts  them  according  to 
their  sincerity;  and  on  the  other  hand,  if  sincerity  be  want- 
ing, that  the  most  correct  systematical  opinions  in  the  v/orld, 
can  never  render  any  one's  devotion  acceptable.— This  may 
be  illustrated  by  a  story  of  the  sagacious  Erasmus,  who 
relates,  that  a  certain  King  having  lost  his  way  in  hunt- 
ing, fell  in  with  a  poor  man's  cottage,  where  he  was  kind- 
ly entertained;  and  at  his  departure  invited  his  Host  to 
Court.  After  some  time,  the  Peasant  complied  with  the  invi- 
tation, and  not  being  willing  to  go  empty  handed,  took  with 
him  an  uncommon  large  turnip  as  a  present.  The  King  no 
doubt  smiled  at  his  simplicity,  but  regarding  the  motive,  or- 
dered him  an  hundred  crowns.  A  greedy  courtier  observ- 
ing this,  and  measuring  the  Kings  bounty  by  the  value  of 
the  offering,  some  time  after  presented  him  with  a  fine  steed; 
the  King,  seehig  his  drift,  inquired  what  it  had  cost  him? 
and  being  answered  an  hundred  crowns— rewarded  him  with 
the  turnip. 

Such  monitory  checks  as  are  here  recited,  appear  distinct 
from  volition  and  reflection:  for  many,  mistaking  them  for 
the  natural  emotions  of  the  mind,  entirely  slight  themj 
though  they  cannot  be  accounted  for  on  that  ground:  it  be- 
ing indeed  absurd  to  suppose  that  human  nature,  depraved 
as  it  is,  counteracts  its  own  propensities;  and  still  more  so, 
to  impute  to  it  such  a  predictive  power;  as  some  of  these 
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instances  evince.  Those  who  believe  that  all  mankind  are 
equally  the  objects  of  Divine  Benevolence,  will  find  no  dif- 
ficulty in  ascribing  to  that  "  true  light  which  enlighteneth 
every  man  that  cometh  into  the  world"  (John  1,  9.  ),  all 
such  intimations  as  tend  to  preserve  us  from  evil,  and  to  in- 
crease om'  dependence  on  the  providential  care  of  the  gra- 
cious Author  of  our  being,  "  the  Father  of  lights  and  of 
spirits,"  over  usl 

The  following  is  inserted  by  permision  of  a  valued  friend, . 
to  whom  the  circumstance  was  related  in  Europe. — 

Abstract  of  an  interesting  conversation  between  a  Roman 
Catholick  Clergyman,  and  a  person  who  had  been  in  an  ex- 
tensive line  of  business;  but  having  retired  from  it,  and  want- 
ing that  occupation  which  used  to  engage  his  attention,  had 
got  into  an  uncomfortable  and  dissatisfied  state  of  mind,  ve- 
ry trying  to  liimself  and  others.  The  clergyman  is  a  man 
who,  to  a  highly  cultivated  mind,  unites  a  strong  and  com- 
prehensive understanding; — though  a  naturally  volatile  and 
susceptible  disposition,  had  made  him  for  years  the  sport  of 
his  feelings.  He  was  often  favoured  with  strong  desires  after 
the  best  things,  and  then,  the  charms  of  society,  and  the  ex- 
ample of  otliers,  led  him  off  from  what  he  knew  and  felt  to 
be  right:  but  for  several  years  he  has  been  a  changed  cha- 
racter, witndrawing  himself  very  much  from  the  world,  and 
devoting  a  consideraoie  portion  of  his  time  to  retirement  and 
meditation.  Very  frequent  intercourse  with  the  person 
above  named,  (whom  we  shall  call  M.  R.)  and  who  enter- 
tained the  highest  opinion  of  his  talents  and  good  qualities, 
permitted  a  freedom  of  conversation  on  his  part,  that  would 
scarcely  have  been  brooked  from  any  other  individual;  and 
one  evening,  on  incidentally  speaking  of  a  person  of  eigh- 
ty-four, who  for  many  years  had  been  deprived  of  sight, 
and  was  labouring  vmder  a  complication  of  most  painful  dis= 
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•rders,  yet  was  one  of  the  happiest  men  U©  knew^-ft'equentlf 
aeknowiedging  the  many  blessings  he  possessed,  in  th# 
lieautiful  language  of  the  Psalmist — M.  R. — remarked,  that, 
^  to  have  attained  to  such  a  state,  and  with  such  infirmities, 
he  must  possess  naturally  a  happy  and  placid  temper:"— 
"  Quite  the  contrary,"  replied  the  clergyman, "  his  natural 
temper  was  irascible  and  violent."  M  R — «  Then  what  ef- 
fected the  wonderful  change?" — Clergyman,"  Religion."— 
M.  R — "  Religion  may  do  much,  but  if  the  natural  temper  is 
«ot  good,  there  will  be  moments  when  the  mind  is  thiown  off 
its  guard,  and  the  dispositions  nature  has  given,  will  show 
themselves:  we  may  reason — we  may  feel  the  folly  of  giving 
way  to  irritation;  yet  when  vexations  arise,  who  will  venture 
to  say,  that  with  philosophick  calmness  he  can  stand  his 
ground?"  Clergyman,  "  you  are  going,  my  dear  sir,  from  our 
subject;  1  was  not  speaking  of  either  reason  or  philosophy, 
for  these  I  know,  can  do  little;  it  is  religion  alone  that  can 
controul  the  passions,  subdue  the  temper,  and  infuse  into 
the  soul  tranquility  and  peace."  M.  R.  "  Well,  putting  phi^ 
losophy  and  reasoning  out  of  the  question,  yet  I  cannot  al- 
low that  the  religious  character  can  so  far  get  above  the 
weaknesses  of  his  nature,  that  he  will  not  at  times  feel  the 
infirmities,  the  passions,  and  the  irritations  that  are  attached 
to  it;  you  cannot  think  otherwise."  Clergyman,  "  My  dear 
friend,  I  do  think  otherwise;  and  if  you  will  give  me  a  pa- 
tient hearing,  I  will  explain  to  you  what  I  m.ean,  I  may 
say,  the  convictions  of  my  soul,  on  a  subject  of  the  first  im- 
portance-f-I  mean  the  regeneration  of  the  human  heart:  man 
is  by  natiu'e,  the  most  irritable  and  the  most  selfish  of  all 
animals;  the  light  of  his  natural  reason  is  unable  to  over- 
come his  evil  propensities;  and  He  who  created  him  (with  a 
condescension  and  love  that  must  ever  call  forth  our  grati* 
tude  and  praise,)  has  planted,  or  put  into  his  heart,  a  heaven- 
ly principle;  an  emanation  of  light  from  His  own  Divine 
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nature,  for  him  to  profit  withal:  this  Divine  principle,  which 
we  term  the  Grace  of  God,  becomes  more  and  more  clear 
as  it  is  attended  to;  and  it  subdues,  cleanses,  and  I  may  say 
^onsumes«  all  that  is  of  an  earthly,  selfish,  and  sordid  nature: 
a  soul  given  up  to  its  influence  undergoes  a  complete  change; 
a  new  birth  is  experienced;  old  attachments  are  done  away; 
new  affections,  new  desires  spring  up;  the  spiritual  under- 
standing is  illuminated;  it  sees  this  world  in  its  true  colours, 
iuid  acknowledges  the  emptiness  and  vanity  of  ail  created 
things."  M.  R.  '-  Excuse  me  for  interrupting  you,  but  just 
let  me  ask,  if  you  believe  man  can  attain  perfection  whilst 
in  a  state  of  mutability?" — Clergyman,  "  Perfection  compre- 
hends e-very  thing',  and  I  dare  not  venture  to  make  use  of  so 
strong  a  word;  but  it  is  my  full  belief,  that  by  giving  way  to 
this  spiritual  Teacher,  by  attending  to  its  dictates,  its  ad- 
monitions and  reproofs,  the  soul  undergoes  such  a  complete 
change  that,  whilst  in  the  body,  it  is  permitted  to  hold  a 
sweet  and  intimate  communion  with  its  Maker;  and  when  its 
frail  tabernacle  is  dissolved,  it  is  united  to  the  fountain  of  all 
good,  in  a  union  never  to  be  broken."  M.  R.  "  Then  it  is 
your  opinion,  that  none  but  purified  spirits  of  this  high  or- 
der, are  allowed  an  entr?.nce  into  heaven;  and  that  the  great 
bulk  of  mankind  are  shut  out  of  it."  Clergyman,  "  Far  be 
it  fi'om  me  to  set  limits  to  the  mercy  of  the  Almighty;  it  is 
a  subject  I  do  not  feel  at  liberty  at  present  to  enter  upon: 
but  let  me  return  to  our  subject,  and  ask,  if  you  are  con- 
vinced, that  a  gracious  God  has  not  left  man  to  be  the  sport 
of  his  wayward  passions;  but  has  given  him  a  counteracting 
principle  sufficiently  powerful  to  overcome  them?"  M.  H. 
"  Your  reasoning  appears  so  clear  and  conclusive,  that  I  have 
nothmg  more  to  say;  only,  that  to  arrive  at  this  state  must 
be  a  most  difficult,  though  a  most  desirable  attainment."  Cler- 
gyman, "  Oh,  my  friend!  that  I  may  not  only  convince  your 
judgment;  but  that,  through  infinite  goodness,  you  may  ex- 
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perimentally  know  and  acknowledge,  the  truth  of  what  I 
have  asserted,  is  my  fervent  wish!  and  believe  me,  the  at- 
tainment is  not  so  difficult  as  you  imagine — the  work  is  not 
left  to  our  feeble  powers;  we  have  but  to  co-operate  with 
this  Divine  principle;  to  desire  with  our  whole  hearts  this 
purifying  change;  to  be  willing  to  feel  as  passive  clay  in  the 
bands  of  the  mighty  Potter;  and  we  shall  be  led,  step  by 
step,  till  this  supernatural  regeneration  is  effected.  I  know 
the  state  of  your  mind  perfectly;  surrounded  with  comforts 
and  blessings,  you  are  like  a  man  in  a  fever,  restless  and 
irritable;  you  twrn  from  side  to  side,  and  find  no  permanent 
rest:  trifles  discompose  you;  little  evils  are  magnified  int® 
great  ones;  and,  with  a  mind  of  more  comprehension,  intel- 
lect, and  energy,  than  generally  falls  to  the  lot  of  man,  you 
fritter  away  your  moments  without  utility  and  without  plea- 
sure. Let  me  conjure  you,  as  you  wish  for  happiness,  to 
reflect  upon  your  situation,  to  search  after  this  Divine  light 
within  you*  to  attend  to  its  teachings,  and  expect  no  happi- 
ness but  through  and  by  it.  I  can  feelingly  speak  to  you; 
find  I  do  solemnly  declare,  that  after  pursuing  happiness  for 
years,  in  the  schools  of  the  learned,  in  the  philosophy  of  ages, 
and  in  the  pleasures  of  the  worid,-^I  found  her  not,  till  I  be- 
came acquainted  with  this  pure  and  vital  principle.  Let 
me  entreat  that  you  will  often  retire  into  inward  silence,  and. 
ur.der  a  deep  sense  of  your  own  weakness,  sit  as  it  were  at 
the  feet  of  Jesus.  You  will  find  a  strength  given  you,  a 
consolation  poured  into  your  soul,  that  at  present  you  have 
no  idea  of.  Those  irritable  and  restless  feelings  will  be 
overcome;  every  care  will  be  diminished;  every  blessing 
will  be  doubled  to  you;  and  the  evening  of  your  days  will 
closo  ill  peace  anci  hope." 
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